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EXTENSION 


Tue emphatic declaration of Mr. 
Gladstone, tardy though it has been, 
that the Government decline to re- 
commend the purchase of the Irish 
Railways by the State, must be taken 


as a final settlement of a question, 
the agitation of which elicited a great 
diversity of opinion among parties 
deeply interested in the prosperity 
of our Railway system. We do not 
think that any good is to be gained 
by further speculative discussion 
concerning the policy of State pur- 
chase, because, for all practical pur- 
poses, the decision arrived at by the 
Government must be considered 
final ; endorsed as it has been by 
both sides of the House, and by the 
Lords as well as the Commons. 

At the same time, however, that 
Mr. Gladstone announced the de- 
cision of the Government, he made a 
statement which merits very serious 
consideration, and which, if wisely 
acted on, cannot fail to materially 
benefit our Railway interests, and 
wn of great public advantage. 

hile declining to advise the pur- 
chase of our Railways by the State, 
he said that the Government was 
prepared to advise the grant of 
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OF RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 


liberal assistance to enable directors 
of companies to introduce necessary 
improvements, effect desirable amal- 
gamations, and carry out, generally, 
a better system of management. He 
also proposed that aid should be 
afforded by Parliament towards 
effecting a judicious extension of ex- 
isting lines of Railway throughout 
districts that otherwise must be de- 
prived of such means of communica- 
tion for many generations to come. 
In order to justify this inter- 
ference of Parliament, in aid of what, 
strictly speaking, must be regarded 
as private enterprise, Mr. Gladstone 
declared it would be necessary that 
existing companies should adopt and 
give effect to a sound policy of amal- 
gamation. This, no doubt, is essen- 
tial to financial improvement, to ad- 
ministrative reforms, and general 
commercial success. Amalgamations, 
wisely effected, would facilitate the 
introduction of many needful changes 
that are now impossible ; economy 
in working would be promoted, and 
in some instances injurious competi- 
tion would be avoided. All this 
would necessarily tend to the public 
advantage, In like manner, a union 
K 
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and consolidation of existing inter- 
ests, where desirable and practicable, 
should be effected as regards lines 
in course of construction, or for which 
Acts have been obtained but are 
still in abeyance, as well as in the 
case of lines which it is of national 
importance should be constructed to 
open up undeveloped districts of 
country. 

Such is the policy which com- 
panies must adoptand carry out toen- 
title them to the Parliamentary assist- 
ance the Government has promised, 
and there can be but one opinion 
in its favour. By such a policy 
of wise and provident amalgamation 
alone, can a better system of manage- 
ment and working be introduced, 
than has hitherto prevailed in Ire- 
land, and in this respect the interests 
of railway shareholders and of the 
public are identical. Amalgama- 
tions would enable the general pas- 
senger and goods tariffs to be re- 
duced, and the working of this 
tratfic to be carried on more har- 
moniously, and we must remember 
that in Railway management harmo- 
nious working really means prompti- 
tude, efficiency, and economy. 

It is then on such conditions being 
accepted and acted on by railway 
Companies that the Government, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gladstone, is pre- 
pared to recommend that Parliament- 
ary aid should be liberally afforded, 
not only to enable existing com- 
panies to improve their financial po- 
sition, but also to facilitate the con- 
struction of new lines and desirable 
extensions. 

It cannot fail to strike the reader 
who has any acquaintance with the 
subject, that this proposal of the 
Government is not original. In 
fact it carries us back a quarter 
of a century when, amid the terri- 
ble gloom and despair of the famine 
years, a statesman of generous sym- 
pathies and enlightened views as 
regards the interests of lreland, made 
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a proposal to Parliament that, had it 
been adopted, would have given an 
impetus to the development of our 
industrial interests by which the em- 
pire at large would assuredly have 
greatly benefited. Ata time when 
ministers were bewildered by the 
extent of the national calamity they 
had to face, and no one in the Cabinet 
or in Parliament appeared capable 
of rightly appreciating its fearful 
magnitude—at such a time, when 
starvation, disease, and death were 
decimating" the population, and 
ordinary means were utterly incapa- 
ble of meeting so terrible an emer- 
gency—Lord George Bentinck, with 
the wisdom and prescience of a states- 
man, proposed to Parliament that 
sixteen millions sterling should be 
expended in the construction of Rail- 
ways in Ireland, and thus employ 
and feed the famishing population 
by promoting works of national, nay 
of imperial, utility. Had this propo- 
sal been adopted by Parliament how 
changed would have been the condi- 
tion of Ireland to-day? But it did 
not commend itself to the petty party 
minds that then ruled the Whig cabi- 
net. It was enough to ensure its 
rejection, that the proposed benefit 
to Ireland emanated from a political 
opponent at a time when the spirit of 
faction ran high. Lord John Russell 
was Prime Minister, and hostile. He 
had narrow, circumscribed views of 
his own regarding Ireland. Lord 
George’s proposal was the concep- 
tion of a generous and enlightened 
mind. It betokened a policy not 
warped and chilled by the sophis- 
tical dogmas of a false economy, 
which Whig politicians called philo- 
sophy. Lord John Russell was 
never anything more than a mere 
party leader, and never had any 
grand conception of national policy. 
His statesmanship was made up of 
mere temporising expedients, and 
accordingly, while he factiously 
spurned what would have conferred 
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an incalculable amount of perma- 
nent benefit on the country, he ob- 
tained from time to time paliry 
grants from Parliament, until some 
millions sterling was recklessly 
squandered in utterly useless works 
—not only useless as regards na- 
tional utility, but positively vicious 
as encouraging an expenditure of 
public money in such a manner as 
necessarily tended to foster corrup- 
tion and spread demoralization 
among all classes of the population. 
Such was the pernicious policy pur- 
sued by the Russell Cabinet. Par- 
liament would readily have adopted 
Lord George Bentinck’s wise and 
generous proposal, had the Russell 
Ministry only given its consent. But 
unfortunately adverse interests pre- 
vailed, and a grand opportunity to 
confer lasting benefit on Ireland was 
lost—such an opportunity indeed as 
rarely occurs a second time in the 
life of a nation. 

It would be well nigh impossible 
to over-estimate the amount of per- 
manent good that would have re- 
sulted to Ireland from the judicious 
outlay of sixteen millions sterling in 
the construction of Railways a quar- 
ter of a century ago. But regrets 
are now useless. It is the present, 
not the past, that demands our at- 
tention. We have now, though in a 
very moditied and circumscribed 
form, a revival of the policy Lord 
George Bentinck so wisely recom- 
mended, and it is of great national 
importance to determine how the 
proposal of the Government can best 
be carried out. The practical ques- 
tion for our consideration is, how 
can desirable amalgamations be most 
readily effected, and by what means 
can suitable Railways be constructed 
in districts that are now languishing 
for want of such improved commu- 
nication as Railways ouly can afford? 
This is what Railway directors and 
shareholders must now take into 
earnest consideration and arrive at 
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a prompt decision, if they desire to 
promote their own interests, by se- 
curing the establishment of their 
property on a sound and flourishing 
basis. 

With respect to the amalgamation 
of Railways it is obvious that some 
are desirable in a public point of 
view, and some are not. ‘There is 
one principle which we may con- 
sider as certain to guide Parliament 
in sanctioning amalgamations, be- 
cause it has been adopted and re- 
commended by the joint committee 
of the Lords and Commons—it is 
not to sanction the amalgamation of 
parallel lines of Railway which com- 
pete with each other, and thus have 
a direct interest in affording in- 
creased facilities to entice traffic, the 
tendency of which naturally is to 
supply greater accommodation and 
thus contribute to the advantage of 
the public. ‘The committee unani- 
mously pronounced against the pro- 
priety of permiting the amalgama- 
tion of Railways which do not torm a 
continuous, or substantially a pro- 
longed line of communication. For 
example, to illustrate the principle 
adopted by the committee—it would 
be most desirable both in the in- 
terest of shareholders as well as the 
public, that the railways between 
Dublin and Belfast should be amal- 
gamated, for at present we have 
three to do the work of one! There 
are three separate boards of direc- 
tors with all their costly adjuncts; 
three separate statts of officers, with 
their subordinates; and absolutely 
three separate sets of engives, dri- 
vers, stokers and guards, engaged in 
working the traffic between Dublin 
and Belfast. In such a case amal- 
gamation is indispensably neces- 
sary, and were shareholders alive 
to their own interests, it would have 
been enforced long ago. 

This is an example of an amalga- 
mation of companies which the com- 
mittee would highly approve of; on 
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the other hand, their principle would 
be decidedly hostile to an amalga- 
mation between the Great Southern 
and Western, and the Midland 
Great Western companies, whose 
lines between Dublin and Athlone 
are largely in competition. It as- 
suredly was not sound policy that 
both lines should have been con- 
structed in the first instance, but 
Laving been constructed, it decidedly 
would not be for the public advan- 
tage that both companies should 
pow pass under one direction. Le- 
gitimate competition is healthful, 
and ought to be favoured rather 
than discouraged, and from the de- 
cision of the joint committee of 
Lords and Commons, after having 
received the evidence of eminent 
witnesses, on both sides of the ques- 
tion, we may conclude that the prin- 
ciple of healthful competition will 
in future be the guide of Parlia- 
ment. So much, then, as regards 
the basis on which amalgamations 
should be established, and all who 
are interested in railway property 
ought at once to urge the adoption 
of a policy, the carrying out of which 
will be the commencement of a new 
era of prosperity, in place of the 
depression that has so long en- 
shrouded Irish railway enterprise. 
With respect to the extension of 
our railway system, the matter pro- 
perly regarded is not merely one of 
local interest but involves considera- 
tions of the highest social, commer- 
cial, and imperial moment. To 
open up the remotest districts, and 
bring every part of Ireland within 
twelve hours of the western sea- 
board of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, by means of railway facilities 
which do not now exist, would do 
more in a few years to obliterate the 
pernicious memories of past feuds, 
and promote neighbourly relations 
between the people of the three 
kingdoms than any measure Parlia- 
ment ever sanctioned. It is by an 
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identity of material interests that 
the union can be truly cemented. 

Again, Ireland is England’s shield 
on her west, the territorial highway 
to America, through which mails 
and telegrams are sent, and is also 
the best daily producer to supply 
the daily wants of English markets; 
and, besides, Ireland is a bulwark 
which England never can permit to 
be separated from her. According 
to an old English proverb— 


“He who would England win, 
In Ireland must begin.” 


If this be so, surely then it is a 
question in which England is deeply 
interested — how best can exist- 
ing impediments to perfect union 
between the two countries be re- 
moved? What the Irish people, in 
their sense and intelligence, want is 
to feel that they are united, de facto, 
with Great Britain, as well as by an 
identity of interest, and not solely 
held in union by the provisions of 
an Act of Parliament. 

In advocating the proper develcp- 
ment of our railway system, we need 
not dwell on the advantages to the 
Imperial Government which would 
ensue from such an extensionas would 
enable them to transport troops and 
material to every part of the island 
by rail on the shortest notice; we 
prefer to consider the matter exclu- 
sively in its more social, commer 
cial, agricultural, and pacific aspect. 

We all know the difficulties and 
prejudices which have existed in the 
construction of the 1988 miles of 
Irish railways now in actual opera- 
tion. Those difficulties arose partly 
from the want of commercial enter- 
prise and trained business habits, so 
necessary for those engaged in the 
completion of works of public utility, 
qualities which so largely prevail in 
Great Britain. We do not say there 
are not many persons in the country 
possessing such qualifications; our 
statement is one of degree and com- 
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parison only. Again, the mineral re- 
sources of Ireland not having been 
brought to the surface to the same 
extent as in Great Britain, the con- 
struction of railways has not, from 
sheer necessity, been forced on her 
people. ‘To these causes, combined 
with the pernicious agitation which 
prevailed in the country during all 
the period when investors were 
sinking their savings in the con- 
struction of railways in Great Bri- 
tain, thus holding out no inducement 
for a share of such investments to 
be extended to Ireland, must, in a 
great measure, be attributed the 
difficulties, delay, and excessive cost 
attendant on the completion of the 
railways which the country now 
possesses, causes which, until re- 
moved, cannot fail to delay and im- 
pede the construction of those rail- 
way extensions which the country 
so urgeutly requires. Itis apparent, 
indeed, that as these causes still 
continue to exist toa great extent, 
it is daily becoming more evident 
that there is no disposition on the 
part of English investors to send 
their savings to Ireland, to an 
amount sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the country for rail- 
way extension ; therefore, we must 
by some means do for ourselves 
what others will not assist us in 
effecting, though the anomaly exists 
of Ireland sending her savings to 
England and to foreign nations for 
investment. This can only be ex- 
plained by the fact that there has not 
hitherto been sufficient confidence in 
Irish Railways as a medium of remu- 
nerative investment, but why is this ? 
Notwithstanding the absence of 
mineral traffic, there is a large and 
yearly increasing traffic in the na- 
tural produce of the country, for the 
privilege and profit of carrying which 
to and through. England we observe 
the keen competition of all the large 
carrying companies of Great Britain, 
who consider it profitable to have 
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paid agents at every place of im- 
portance in Ireland. They vie with 
each other for the traffic which Ire- 
land has to give to and take from 
them, yet that traffic must pass over 
the Irish highways, whether those 
highways be railways, or the ordi- 
nary roads of the country, before 
reaching its destination. 

There are, confessedly, Railways 
in the country which pay well, and 
which, if public opinion be correct, 
would pay much better if under more 
liberal management. 


The Dublinand Kingstown Com- 


pany pays per cent. per 

annum . . ‘ . -£9 10 0 
The Belfast and Northern Coun- 

ties * ‘ . ‘ ce 0 
The Ulster : 5 - . 2. Can 
The Great Southern and Wes- 

tern > a ‘ ‘ » eg 
The Dublin and Drogheda - € 686 
The Dublinand Belfast Junction 5 0 0 
The Cork and Macroon . . ces 
The Midland Great Western 410 0 
The Waterford and Limerick 40 0 


‘All the other companies pay either 
less than 4 per cent. or no dividend 
at all; yet, while the average divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of En- 
glish railways is 4/. per cent., the 
average of the Irish lines is 3/. 5s., 
even without a mineral traffic, which 
forms a source of so much revenue 
to the English companies. 

The difference in the expenditure 
out of Capital and Loans on some 
of the Irish Railways is dispropor- 
tionate to a startling degree. This 
disproportion shows two results, the 
conclusions from which ought not to 
be lost sight of. 

’ There is a difference so great as 
15,0002. per mile in the cost of con- 
structing certain single lines of Rail- 
ways, With scarcely any material 
difference in the character of the 
works. If the railways which have 
been constructed, including rolling 
stock, at a cost of 20,000/. per mile, 
or say 19,000/. without rolling stock, 
had been constructed, as they might 
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have been, for 7000/. per mile on 
cash, instead of credit, prices, they 
would now be dividing 8 and 9 per 
cent. dividend, instead of 3. 

The engineers and contractors of 
the present day say that it would be 
difficult to find any district in Ireland 
requiring railway accommodation, 
where single lines, similar in class 
to those now existing, could not be 
constructed, cost of land and works 
included, for 7000/. per mile, even at 
the present increased prices for labour 
and materials; and many put the 
mileage cost so low as 6000/., and 
even 5000/. per mile, owing to the 
absence of undulating ground and 
tuunelling ; but it would not be safe 
to rely now on the latter estimate. 
That lines in Ireland have been con- 
structed at a cost respectively of 
5000/., 6000/., and 7000/. per mile 
is undeniable, but there is every gra- 
dation of cost on the same class of 
works up to 20,000/. per mile. 

As it is the pace, in expenditure, 
which kills, the question now arises, 
is there any mode by which the ne- 
cessary capital can be procured for 
constructing the future railways of 
Ireland, and completing those com- 
menced but not finished, on such 
terms as will enable them to be 
finished at a cost varying from 6000/. 
to 7500. per mile; or, in other 
words, on such conditions as will 
make the investment a safe one for 
the investor, while causing a benefit 
to the country and to the customers 
of the railways ? 

We have no hesitation in express- 
ing our opinion that there is such a 
mode, viz.,co- operation of the medium 
of the “land” and the “state.” 
As we have seen, Mr. Gladstone has 
promised the assistance of the latter 
under reasonable conditions; with 
the representatives of the former, 
then, remains the solution of ‘the 
apparent, but, we hope, dissolving 
difficulty. 

We have received a printed copy 
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of the Bill “For the Purchase of 
Irish Railways,” which Mr. Ker- 
naghan prepared for the “ Dublin 
Mansion House Railway Com- 
mittee,” with a short introductory 
explanation anuexed by that gentle- 
man; but with the question of pur- 
chase we need not now concern 
ourselves. There are, however, 
principles laid down in that Bill 
which meet with our cordial ap- 
proval, and which, if applied to 
Ireland, cannot fail to be productive 
of the utmost good, if not of all the 
benefit which is needed. We must 
explain that the Bill is divided into 
tx.o parts; the first relates to the 
purchase of the completed Railways 
and their management, as well as 
to the management of the unfinished 
and future railways, while the second 
part relates exclusively to the con- 
struction of future Railways, or, in 
analogous terms, the Railways which 
have yet to be constructed for the 
development of the country, 

The draughtsman of that Bill 
evidently entertained the opinion to 
which we have given expression, 
that in providing for the construc- 
tion of future railways in Ireland, 
the errors of the past—by endeavour- 
ing to construct railways without 
money and without credit, and as 
the facts disclose, at twice and three 
times what the cost should be, and 
in a country where strangers are 
reluctant to send their money with- 
out security—must henceforth be 
avoided, that the railways should be 
constructed, subject to such safe- 
guards und under such conditions as 
will ensure a reasonable, if not a 
large dividend, the mode of effecting 
which is by making the repayment 
of a reasonable dividend on the 
capital invited for their construction, 
or any deficiency between that sum 
and the net sum available for 
dividend, a charge on, though not 
necessarily a contribution by, the 
“land,” the county, the barony, or 
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the land district; thus enabling Rail- 
ways to be constructed through the 
medium of the “land” as ordinary 
roads now are. This is no new 
mode of procedure in Ireland, as 
several railways have been con- 
structed by the aid of a “ guarantee,” 
chargeable on the county or the 
barony according to circumstances ; 
it is merely an extension of the 
principle by amending “ The Im- 
provement of Land Act, 1864,” and 
making it applicable to ‘‘ counties,” 
“ baronies,” or “land districts,” 
instead of to “land owners having 
limited interests,” the operation of 
that Act being at present confined 
to the latter class of persons. 

No difficulty need be experienced 
in adapting the principle of the Land 
Act to aid the construction of Irish 
Railways. Adequate security can 
easily be given by the “land,” either 
to the State as a lender, or to the 
public as an investor, with the object 
of procuring the means wherewith 
to construct these necessary high- 
ways on conditions which not only, 
while improving the country at 
large, wiil cause no loss to, but may 
be made the medium of realizing 
considerable profit for the benefit of 
the land given as security, while on 
the other hand investors can, without 
risk, find a ready and safe investment, 
on security so safe and so easily 
convertible as may probably induce 
them to make advances at one per 
cent. over the rate payable on Con- 
sols. There are no doubt places in 
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very remote parts of Ireland, such 
as districts in Donegal, Mayo, 
Galway, Clare, Kerry, and Cork, 
capable of great improvement by 
Railway communication, where, for 
some years after construction, a 
contribution to meet a deficiency 
between a small dividend earned, 
and the rate of interest made a 
charge on the land, may be necessary; 
but such deficiency (if any) should 
simply be treated in the nature of 
“‘ County Cess,” levied as the pur- 
chase money, for a better mode 
of communication, which will be 
daily increasing the value of the 
land, by increasing the price for its 
products, and thereby diminish the 
amount of the contribution. To 
assist such districts the State might 
fairly and judiciously make advances 
at 34 or 34 per cent. as it does for 
other public works. 

We believe, indeed, that the State 
and the representatives of the land 
can so unite in one common line of 
action as will prevent any loss to 
either ; both so uniting with existing 
non-dividend-paying companies on 
such terms as may improve the 
position of the latter, while the 
public must necessarily have a por- 
tion of the benefit that will accrue. 
It is unnecessary to dwell more 
particularly on the importance of 
this subject, for that must be suffi- 
ciently manifest to all who desire 
the material prosperity and social 
progress of Ireland. 
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COUNTRY: 


A TALE OF THE AMERICAN WAR: 


By a SouTHerRN SOLDIER. 


BOOK FIRST. 


PERHAPS NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ESCAPE. 


Harry Davies was evidently on 
very good terms with the Major, and 
glad to see him, for a moment or 
two after the latter had claimed his 
hospitality, he crossed the farm-yard 
singing the refrain of the old song 
of the War of Independence— 
“Hurrah for old Virginia ! 

For old Virginia, ho! 

Hurrah ! for old Virginia 

Will ne’er to tyrants bow.” 


which the Major answered by the 
second chorus of the same song— 


“ Hurrah, for old Virginia! 
For old Virginia, ho! 
Hurrah! for old Virginia 
Will lay the tyrant low.” 


“ Down, Drag, down,” cried Harry 
Davies as the dog jumped around 
him, making all possible show of his 
canine delight at seeing his mastey. 
“Glad to see you, Major; you are 
early down the road this morning. 
Anything up?” 

** Oh, nothing much,” replied the 
Major; ‘‘ we went over to Young’s 
mills last night, and thought of 
taking a run down early this morn- 
ing to see what the country is like, 
and if any Yanks. are out. You've 
seen none I suppose, Harry?” 

** Not a ninth part of one for more 
than a week. They don’t come 
more than a wile or a mile and a half 
beyond Newport News, or Hampton, 





since you peppered them at New- 
market-bridge. If you’ll stand out 
of the way, Major, I’ll open the gate. 
Now, Drag, quiet, you brute.” 

Whilst Harry Davies swung back 
the ponderous five-barred gate, the 
Major and his companion dismounted 
and led their horses to the trough in 
the yard, which the young Virginian 
filled with water from the well 
alongside. Having thus provided 
for the wants of their chargers, they 
picketed them safely to the post 
which stood there for that purpose ; 
and after taking their pistols from 
the holsters, they turned towards the 
house. 

“I dare say you can give us a 
crust of bread and a drop of milk, 
Harry, without waking your sister 
Carrie?” asked the trooper. “Iam 
devilish hungry, and no doubt 
Sergeant Ross here can eat a mite 
too, without hurting himself.” 

** The idea!” expostulated Davies. 
**T shan’t let you go without a decent 
breakfast, and Carrie is up by this 
time. I can hear her. She'll be 
down in a minute or so, so you had 
better come in, Major, and rest your- 
self while she'll be getting the things 
ready.” 

“J don’t much like the idea of 
leaving our horses to take care of 
themselves,” enjoined the Major. 
“1 know they are all right, but I’ve 
never done it before. It goes 
against the grain.” 
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** Don’t be foolish, Major,” remon- 
strated the young Virginian. “ Why 
there isn’t a soul within more than 
a mile of us. And shouldn’t we 
hear ’em long before they could come 
near? Why the idea is ridiculous.” 

“ Are you sure they can’t come 
across the marsh? ” asked the 
soldier, still in doubt. “I know I 
never could find a way across at any 
place but one, and that is a mile 
below, but there might be a way.” 

“They would have to know more 
about it than you and I do, who 
were born and bred here,” replied 
Harry Davies. “ And besides that, 
you know well that to get through 
there they would have to run against 
your men at Little Bethel.. And 
they never were within miles of that 
place.” 

“ Very well, I dare say we should 
have a word in the matter if they 
were to come upon us,” said the 
Major. “Come along, Ross, Harry 
is going to give usa breakfast. We'd 
better not refuse it. ‘That sort of 
luxury may be getting scarce shortly. 
For all that, I think we'd better keep 
these things by us,” he added, hold- 
ing up his holster pistols; ‘ they 
are rare ones to stop stray dogs.” 

So they stepped into the little 
room, which served as_ breakfast, 
dining, sitting, and reception apart- 
ment, their great sabres clanking on 
the floor and. making noise enough 
to rouse all the inhabitants of the 
house, if they were not already 
awake. It was a trim little chamber, 
everything as clean and neat as “new 
pins,” as they say down South, and 
a@ woman’s taste and handiwork 
was clearly visible in the general 
dispositions and decorations, from 
the flowers that adorned the mantel- 
piece to the covering of the chairs, 
and of the primitive arrangement 
which did duty for.a sofa. The 
morning air that wafted through the 
open windows was fragrant with 
the sweet smell of the hay-fowers, 
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brought by the sea-breeze from the 
verdant fields beyond; the birds 
were warbling their sweet melodies, 
and the day-king had risen on high 
to illumine the skies with his golden 
glory. It was as lovely 2 morning 
as even a Virginian summer could 
bring, and the two soldiers of the 
South felt all their energies, all their 
dauntless courage, their very hearts 
astir as they sat there enjoying their 
repose, after a night of watching, 
and aride in the chilly dawn. 
Major Phillips was as fine a 
specimen of the Southern warrior as 
could have been found between the 
Rappahannock and the Rio Grande. 
He had fought in Mexico under 
General Scott, and under the good, 
the great man who was destined to 
play so high a réle in the conduct of 
the struggle of the South, who was 
acknowledged by friend and foe 
alike as the grandest, the most spot- 
less character that the historian of 
the war could point out on either 
side—under the man who, in the 
awful days of carnage that were to 
follow, spread the glorious halo of 
noble deeds, simply and unpretend- 
ingly done, over that vast conglom- 
eration of revenge, hatred, and 
misery — under the man_ before 
whom the soldiers of the North 
bared their heads in reverence as 
they marched as conquerors through 
burning Richmond—under General, 
then Colonel, Robert E. Lee. He 
had had his experience of warfare, 
therefore, and besides that, he was 
endowed with that natural sagacity 
which distinguishes the true soldier 
from the military dabbler. And 
then he was a gentleman and a 
Christian. Had he lived in the 
times of the lion-hearted Richard, 
no stouter knight could have carried 
the banner of the cross to the walls 
of the Holy City. And when Vir- 
ginia had declared that she would 
stand or fall by the side of her 
sister States of the South, when 
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Lincoln had issued his famous pro- 
clamation for those 75,000 volun- 
teers who were to subjugate the 
thirteen States, and who preferred 
safety to conquest at Bull’s Run; 
the spirit of the cavaliers roused 
the old Virginian planter, and he 
took his pistols down, buckled on 
the sword that had done good ser- 
vice in the land of Montezuma, 
and mounting his charger, rode 
through the Peninsula, collecting 
around him all the brave hearts 
whom he could find, ready and 
willing to pour out their life’s blood 
for the land of their birth. So he 
formed a company of independent 
cavalry, which he commanded, each 
man furnishing his own uniform, 
his own arms, his own equipments, 
his own horse. The government of 
the Confederative States conferred 
the rank of major upon him, and, as 
he was so intimately acquainted 
with every nook and corner on 
York Peninsula, they placed him 
and his men on the honourable but 
dangerous outpost duty at Little and 
Great Bethel. After events proved 
that he was particularly fitted for 
such a command, and his name be- 
came a byeword for all that could 
be deemed derring-do. in that part 
of the South. 

It may be remarked here that a 
very lax state of discipline must 
have prevailed, when a field officer 
invited a sergeant to take breakfast 
at the same table with him, but the 
Southern army must in this respect 
not be judged from comparison with 
European military organizations. 
In the beginning of the war the 
Southern troops were all volunteers, 
and in most cases they formed part 
of the “National Guard” of the 
different States. This National 
Guard, again, has no exact counter- 
part in England or anywhere else. 
The English volunteers resemble 
them in some portions of their or- 
ganizations, and also in @ measure 
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in the stamp of men and material, 
but their training, duties, and rights 
are quite different. The Southern 
volunteers, in the early portion of 
the strugzle especially, were com- 
posed of the flower of the Southern 
youth and chivalry. All those 
whose hearts were brave enough, 
and whose sense of duty was strong 
enough to be awakened by the call 
of their country, hastened to rally 
around the red, star-crossed battle 
flag of the thirteen States. Men of 
fortune, of position, and of learning 
shouldered their muskets as freely 
and as heartily as they would have 
taken a pleasure trip, and it often 
came to pass, especially as the dif- 
ferent companies were generally 
formed by neighbours or acquaint- 
ances, that men of wealth and rank 
in the counties served as private 
soldiers under officers who were 
below them in social position, but 
who had some experience in the 
science of war. It is true a gene- 
ral order was published, shortly 
after the battle of Bethel, forbidding 
the promiscuous intercourse of offi- 
cers with their troops, but among 
men who knew one another so well, 
and who appreciated one another’s 
value, it was difficult to establish a 
rigid bar between the different grades 
such as form the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates in the 
English army into classes as dis- 
tinct and mutually unapproachable 
as the Hindoo castes. When a man 
had been accustomed all his life to 
call another Jack or Bill, and had 
drank with him, dined with him, 
and lived in close friendship with 
him, it was difficult for him to learn 
that Major or Captain John 

was not to be addressed and treated 
in the same way as Mr. John 
had been for so many years. In 
spite of all this, the actual service 
discipline of the Southern army was 
as strict as any, and the men cheer- 
fully and gladly executed the orders 
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given them; the moment a man 
stood in the ranks, all reminiscences 
of previous acquaintance seemed to 
be forgotten, and he obeyed the 
command of his superiors as blindly 
as any English grenadier ever did. 
Of course such things would be im- 
possible in European armies. They 
can only exist among troops where 
officers and men are taken from the 
same material, and where they know 
that socially they are worth one as 
much as the other. During the 
latter part of the war, it may be 
added, the distinction of grades was 
much greater than at the com- 
mencement, 

The two soldiers had not long 
taken their seats, when Carrie 
Davies appeared, fresh and radiant 
as a blossom on a spring morn. 
She was a buxom lassie of about 
twenty summers, robust and fair, 
and glowing in ruddy health. Her 
features, though, perhaps, not 
classically beautiful, were of that 
provoking prettiness which is so 
difficult to define, and which puzzles 
the admirer in his attempts to dis- 
cover where lies the charm that 
keeps him spellbound. She was a 
great favourite with the Major, who 
had known her from childhood, and 
who used to chaff her about her 
Northern relatives. 

‘* Well, Carrie,” exclaimed the 
Major on seeing her, “ how are you, 
my girl? Has Old Abe made your 
brother Bill an admiral by this 
time?” 

“You are very cruel, Major,” 
expostulated Carrie; “you know 
how I grieve to think that he is on 
the other side.” 

* Oh, that’s all right, my lassie, I 
know all about that,” said the 
trooper, “ but isn’t it grand to think 
of him coming home covered all over 
with gold lace. Why, Carrie, you 
wouldn’t look at a poor Southern 
Major ina shabby grey uniform like 
mine then.” 
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“Don’t talk like that, Major 
Phillips,” cried the girl; “please 
don’t—you know better.” 

“ Very well, my girl, I know it; 
don’t mind an old fellow like me. 
Why, do you think I didn’t hear 
how you sent that Yankee artillery 
lieutenant to the rightabout. [ought 
to tell you that, Serjeant,” continued 
the Major, addressing his orderly; 
“it’s a good story, and it’s well 
worth telling in camp.” 

“ Now, you know nothing at all 
about it, Major,” exclaimed Carrie 
Davies; “you weren’t here. You 
had much better sit quietly down 
here and make what breakfast you 
can off these eggs and that bit of 
bacon, and Bessie here (pointing to 
a negro girl that was ready to wait 
upon them) will supply you with 
coffee and milk. I dare say you are 
in too much of a hurry to wait for 
something more substantial.” 

“ Why, it’s a banquet you’re giv- 
ing us, Carrie,” enjoined the soldier, 
* quite a feast. But we can enjoy 
our breakfast and have our story 
besides. Why I wouldn’t miss re- 
lating it, now that I think of it, for 
all the world.” 

‘But you know nothing about it. 
You weren’t here at all that day,” 
expostulated Carrie Davies. 

“T wasn’t here, that’s true,” said 
Major Phillips, “ bat [ was in Camp 
Hamilton in disguise when that 
Yankee artillery lieutenant came 
back. Let me see, what was his 
name—never mind that though, it 
does not matter; I know it com- 
menced with a ‘G.’ You must 
know that some of Bendix’s Ger- 
mans had been down here on the 
sly, and without leave from old 
Butler, and they had seen our Carrie 
and came back telling what a fine 
lass she is, and isn’t she ? and how 
tney had tried to make love to her, 
and how she had slapped one 
fellow’s face for coming too close to 
her. And there were some of the 
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Albany Infantry and some artillery- 
men there, and that lieutenant— 
and a fine handsome fellow he is 
—said he never saw the woman 
yet who resisted him if he really 
tried ; and when they told him that 
our Carrie was a staunch little 
Southerner—bless her—and that she 
wouldn’t have anything to do with 
any of the Bluebacks, he laughed and 
said he knew better than that; that 
all that wouldn’t stop him. And so 
they made a bet that he would go and 
bring Carrie into Camp Hamilton 
with him, of her own free will, and 
by his simply asking her to do so. 
He went to the length of betting 
two to one about it for fifty dollars, 
and the money that was won was to 
be spent in whisky among the 
crowd, I don’t know how he 
started, but I know that he came 
down here with a captain of the 
New York Infantry and another 
fellow in the Artillery, and they met 
Carrie and tried to get into conver- 
sation with her. And our girl was 
in the kitchen out there—I think it 
is the kitchen, at least—and Bessie 
and Flo, the negro wenches, were 
mixing the flour and yeast for the 
week’s baking, and Carrie was show- 
ing them how to do it, when the 
Yankee would come round and try 
to get in with her. At last, after a 
long flourish and many fine words, 
that Yunkee artillery lieutenant 
thought he had been long enough 
about it, and he came a little closer, 
and then Carrie told him to go away, 
and he wouldn’t, and he tried to 
snatch a kiss from her. But, by 
jingo, Carrie wouldn’t and couldn't 
stand that. She is far too good a 
Southerner to allow any Yankee to 
kiss her, and she is as strong asa 
little terrier too, and she caught 
hold of the trough with the flour 
and water and yeast all half mixed, 
and she emptied it all over Mr. 
Yankee Lieutenant and his beautiful 
bran new uniform. Ah, he went 
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home in all sorts of colours, and his 
comrades laughed at him, and I saw 
the money spent, and what’s more, 
I drank some of the whisky myself, 
so I ought to know all about it. 
Haven’t I told the truth, Carrie? ” 

“‘Iv’s true enough,” replied the 
girl, “‘ but that’s no reason why you 
should let everybody know it. For 
you know it was rather wicked on 
my part, for I spoiled nearly six 
pounds of flour and I got a good 
scolding from grand-dad for it.” 

** Never mind,” enjoined the Ma- 
jor, “all that won’t hurt him, as 
long as you are on the right side. 
By the bye, where is your brother 


Charlie this morning? I wish he 
were as true as you are. Can’t you 


persuade him, and make him change 
his opinions ? He is a good lad, and 
I always liked him, for he is tho- 
roughly honest, and I’ve no doubt 
if we could get him in with us once, 
he'd never leave us afterwards. I 
daresay he'll join the other side 
though, from what I hear every- 
where.” 

“JT don’t know, Major,” said 
Carrie; “T’ll try my best with him 
yet. I talk to him day after day, 
and evening after evening. But he 
is so in love with the Union, and 
he speaks so fervently about the 
old flag, that I am afraid I won’t be 
uble to make him change his mind.” 

** Well, we can’t help it then,” eu- 
joined the trooper. “If he will go 
against us, I suppose we must put 
up with it. For my part, I can say 
that I should have dearly liked to 
have Charlie Davies fighting with 
us for the rights of his own State, 
but if he will have it the other way, 
and if I should meet him any day 
in the thick of it, why, by golly, I’d 
sing out to him, ‘Shake hands for 
the sake of old times, Charlie,’ and 
I'd have a hold of his fist, and then 
—aud then — why he could slash 
away as long as he liked afterwards. 
For he’s a brave fellow, and he will 
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be a true one, whichever side he’ll 
fight on.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Phillips, for 


your good opinion,” exclaimed an-. 


other voice. It was Charles Davies 
who had just stepped into the room. 
“ T’ll take you at your word one of 
these days,” he continued, “ and we 
will see how you'll keep it.” 

“ T am glad you heard me, Char- 
lie Davies,” replied the Southern 
soldier, “and you will find that old 
Phillips is as good as his word. 
My lad, I have known you when 
you were a baby, and it was I who 
taught you to ride, and to shoot, 
and to fence, the same as your 
brother Bill. And now you two 
boys are turning against me ; but I 
oughtn’t to think of myself—there 
is your old grandfather, and your 
brother Harry, and your sister. 
Why, lad, think twice before you 
leap, for if you once do decide, 
there'll be a terrible reckoning for 
you, both down here and hereafter, 
if you should make a mistake. 
And think, my boy, how you've 
been born and bred in Virginia, 
and that is the State to which your 
allegiance is due, let the Yankees 
explain it away as long as they 
like.” 

“T won't deceive you, Mr. Phil- 
lips,” said the young man; “TI have 
made up my mind. I have thought 
over it long and carefully, and I 
can’t help thinking that I owe 
fidelity to that old flag that has 
been the flag of our whole country 
for now so many years. I hope we 
may never meet, but if the worst 
should come, if we should be brought 
face to face one day, I'll remind you 
of what you said to-day—and let us 
shake hands upon that now.” 

Hush! look! Who is that steal- 
ing carefully across the farm-yard ? 
It is a man treading softly, and on 
the tips of his toes, casting searching 
glances everywhere, and grasping 
nervously the full-cocked revolver 
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with which he is armed. The 
horses are standing in the yard, 
unguarded, He casts a glance at 
them ; he stops for a moment; he 
makes a step towards them ; but as 
if remembering something, he turns 
away again. Then he looks anxi- 
ously towards the open window of 
the room where the Southern soldiers 
are in conversation with Charlie 
Davies. Slowly, slowly—he reaches 
the rail fence; he mounts and de- 
scends without moving one of the 
rails. Then he creeps for a short 
distance along the ditch in the road 
until he reaches a little cluster of 
trees. He dashes through them 
and hastens on through the open 
field. 

Then a cry of surprise is heard 
in that room. 

“ Here, look here, Major!” shouts 
the sergeant. “ Look yonder! Isn’t 
that the Irishman, Malone, we cap- 
tured a few days ago?” 

“ Why, certainly it is. Off, Ross, 
let us after him.” 

But Charlie Davies placed himself 
before him. 

** No, Major, you will not go after 
him,” he cried. 

“Out of the way, Charlie,” 
shouted the trooper, “this is no 
time for bantering. I'll have that 
rogue yet, tho’ he has escaped a 
second time.” 

“No, Major, you will not go 
after him. Indeed, you must hear 
me. And when you have heard 
me, you will desist yourself.” 

“Why should I let the most 
desperate spy that Butler has es- 
cape? Come, now. Out with it if 
you’ve anything to say, for there 
is no time to lose.” 

“Why it’s simply this. That 
man is armed with a good six- 
shooter. He might have killed you 
both twice over had he chosen, and 
escaped on your own horses. But 
though my heart is with the Union, 
and though I’ve vowed to see him 
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safe, I would not have blood shed 
under my grandfather’s roof. And 
you see he has gone and hasn't 
even touched your horses. ‘They 
are safe there. He promised it to 
me, and I promised to speak to you 
for him. ‘The man has spared you. 
Major Phillips, of the Confederate 
army, will you be less generous 
than that Union spy ?” 

The Major let the pistol, with 
which he was preparing to send a 
bullet after the fugitive, sink slowly 
by his side. It was then only that 
he saw the revolver which Charles 
Davies held in his hand, having 
drawn it from his belt under his 
coat. He started back. Then he 
walked up to the young Virginian 
and said : 

“Well, my boy; since you will 
have it, we must part as enemies. 
Good-bye; you'll see I'll keep my 
word. Come, Ross,” he added, ail- 
dressing his orderly, “we've been 
in bad luck this morning. Let us 
try and make up for what we've 
lost.” 

And they mounted their horses 
and rode away in the direction of 
Newport News. 


CHAPTER V. 
BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. 


Cuarves Davies was still standing 
in the room with the ftull-cocked 
revolver in his hand. Carrie was 
huddled in one corner, her hand on 
her brow and trembling. Harry 
Davies, also, had entered, and looked 
with steady glance at his brother. 
But a fourth figure stood on the 
threshold. An old man, venerable 
in his silver locks, venerable in the 
ninety winters that had furrowed 
his brow, venerable in the dignity 
of expression that sat upon his 
countenance. He stood there silent 
and erect, supported only by tie 
stout oaken staff that he held, 
upright as Charles Davies had 
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not seen him for the last twenty 
years, every feature in utmost ten- 
sion, his eye firmly resting on his 
grandson. He stood there as if he 
were a judge come to pronounce 
sentence on the guilty, and as the 
young Virginian’s glance met the 
old man’s eagle-eye, he felt his lips 
quiver and his pulse beat faster, 
and his courage left him as he 
slowly uncocked his pistol aud re- 
placed it in his belt. 

“And so, my son,” said the 
Planter, in slow and measured ac- 
cents, “thee art going agin’ us, 
too!” 

“Oh, grand-dad,” replied Charles 
Davies, as he bowed his head in 
grief, “ oh, grand-dad, I've struggled 
and fought against it for the love 
of all of you; I’ve thought over it 
through many a long night as I’ve 
lain awake, and I’ve even dreamed 
of it when I was asleep! I’ve been 
long in making up my mind, and 
I am so sorry that it has turned 
out as it is. I am so sorry—for 
you all—for you, grand-dad—and 
Harry—and Carrie—but I can’t 
bear it any longer. You see I 
can’t bear to see this great Union— 
this Union that has been my pride 
ever since I was a lad, that Union 
that you yourself have taught me 
to love and cherish, and revere—I 
can’t bear to see it split into frag- 
ments by those factious and _ ill- 
advised men, who can’t see all the 
wrong they are doing to their 
country. It goes to my heart, and 
when I think ot all that we owe our 
country—how we've prospered these 
many years under that dear star- 
spangled banner—my blood boils 
at the thought of seeing it trampled 
on the ground as if it were a mere 
rag, and I’ve said to myself, and 
I’ve decided that I for one will try 
my best to uphold it, or to die for 
it, if 1 can’t. Now, grand-dad, that’s 
what I’ve got to say to you. I 
know what your sentiments ure, and 
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I respect them. But I pray you 
respect mine, and let me go in 
ace.” 

“Let thee go in peace!” ex- 
claimed the old man. “Let thee 
go in peace to shed thy brother’s 
blood and the blood of thy kinsmen. 
Why, Charles Davies, dust thee 
know what is meant by thy going 
away from here to help these 
Yankees to ruin thy country? For, 
my lad, my misguided lad, Virginny 
is thy country. In Virginny thee 
wert born, and in Virginny thee 
hast lived unto this day. And 
Virginny is now up and in arms 
to defend the right which our Con- 
stitution warrauts us. And thee’lt 
go now, and thee'lt fight for those 
who'd burn our homesteads, and 
who'd ruin our farms, and who’d 
destroy our property to enrich Mas- 
sachusetts, and Vermont, and New 
Hampshire manufacturers. Thee’lt 
go to fight by the side of men 
thee’st never seen, and whom thee 
dost not know, agin those who 
were bred with thee, who were thy 
comrades until yesterday. Hast 
well reflected and thought over it, 
my lad? for it is a fearful decision 
to come to, and when once thee’st 
acted upon it, all the repentance 
of eternity can’t undo what thee’st 
done.” 

‘* Grand-dad,” expostulated the 
young man, ‘‘ it breaks my heart to 
hear you talk like that. God’s my 
judge, I mean it all for the best. 
And there’s no need of my fighting 
against any of you. You can leave 
the old farm here; itil soon be 
made uninhabitable anyhow, I am 
afraid ; aud uucle and sister Mary 
have both written to me; how glad 
they would be to have you all living 
with them. And Bill is on the 
right side already, you know; so 
hadn't you better pack up your little 
traps, and come all with me to 
Hampton? And you can go to Penn- 
sylvania, and live in peace and 
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quietness there until the war is 
over. Come, think over that, now.’ 

“ No, my boy,” said Morgan 
Davies, “ here I was born, and here 
I’ve lived, with God's help, very 
nigh on a hundred years. I don’t 
know how long He that watches 
over us will let me remain on this 
earth, but my days are numbered 
now, and whatever remains of them 
to be passed down here, I'll spend 
on this farm, where I’ve been 
happy —if they'll let me. Here I 
hope to die, and in yonder church- 
yard } hope to be buried. There- 
fore dou’t talk of going into the 
North to me. And as far as my 
children, Harry and Carrie, are con- 
cerned, I know that they think the 
same as myself. If thee’s decided 
on going away — why — why —I 
can’t keep thee ; thee’rt old enough 
now to do as thee think’st best. 
But don’t talk to me of leaving my 
home, and the home of my father, 
to go to Pennsylvania.” 

‘* Well, grand-dad,” said the 
young man, “if you won’t go away 
with me, let me go, and give me 
your blessing. 1 may never see 
you again.” 

“*No,” replied the old Virginian, 
in harsher tones than he had used 
before—* No—doubly no! If thee 
want’st to go and fight agin thy 
country, why I can’t preventit. I 
won't curse thee for it—though, 
perhaps, I ought—for I wouldn’t 
have the damnation of any man on 
my soul. I won't curse thee, but 
l’ll certainly not bless thee, or thy 
task. If thee want’st to go, why 
go! but henceforth thee art dead to 
me. Thee art no grandson of mine.” 

“ Mercy, grand-dad,” entreated 
Charles Davies—‘“ merey! You 
know I love you all, with all my 
heart and all my soul. I love you 
all dearly. And it does grieve me 
so to have to go away like that, 
without a word of good-bye, and 
with the thought in my breast that 
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T’ve lost you all. But I can’t do 
otherwise. I can’t really—I should 
despise myself, and think myself a 
wretch and a coward, if I were to 
give way and go against my heart- 
felt conviction, and the duty I feel 
that I owe to my country. So say 
a kind word to me and let me go.” 

The old man looked at his grand- 
son, a firm, steady glance. The 
agony that rent his heart was visi- 
ble in every feature, in the pale 
brow, in the tear that glistened in 
his: eye, in the trembling, com- 
pressed lips. He clutched his stick 
nervously, as if sinking under the 
weight of his emotion and of his 
grief. Then he turned slowly 
round, and without saying a word, 
went out of the room. 

Charles Davies rose with a cry 
of anguish. He rushed towards his 
sister. 

“ Must I leave you, too, without 
a kind word, without a word of 
hope?” 

Carrie Davies threw her arms 
round his neck and kissed him. 
The tears were flowing fast down 
her cheeks, and sobbing as if her 
heart was breaking, she kissed him 
again. Then she freed herself from 
him, and without a word—as her 
grandfather had done—left the 
room. 

The young Virginian made a step 
towards his brother ; Harry Davies 
held out his hand to him, which 
Charles grasped with eagerness. 
His were the only lips that breathed 
a word of farewell. 

“ Good-bye, brother,” said Harry 
Davies, “gvod-bye. And if one 
day we're to meet on the battle- 
field, you'll always be my brother.” 

Then he, too, went out and left 
his brother alone. Charles Davies 
looked around like a man in a 
dream. Then collecting all his 
energy, he went into his own cham- 
ber, and gathering up a little bundle 
he had previously prepared, he 
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stepped out into the yard. He 
took one last glance at the old 
house, and. walked along the road 
towards Hampton. 

A few minutes after that, Morgan 
Davies called his grandson Harry 
to him. 

“Harry,” he said, “thee’rt the 
only one of my children now that I 
can call my son. Thee, I am proud 
and happy to know, thee lovest thy 
country, old Virginny, and I know 
thee’lt do thy best for her. And 
now that two of my flesh and blood 
are fighting agin her, the least I 
can do is to give her the one son 
that remains to me. Come, put the 
old bay to the buggy, and take thy- 
self the grey horse, and take this 
old sword that was mine many 
years ago, and we'll go down to 
Little Bethel, and we'll see if 
Major Phillips will have thee. 
Wilt thee go and fight for thy coun- 
try, Harry, my son?” 

The young man fell on his knees 
before him. ‘“Gladly,” he exclaim- 
ed, “ with all my heart.” 

* And thee’lt never leave the flag 
of thy country, though thou’dst die 
for it?” 

“To my last drop of blood.” 

“ Swear it.” 

“By Him who knows all our 
hearts, I swear it!” 

“Then may He bless thee, and 
watch over thee, and protect thee 
in battle and in camp. And may’st 
thee come back to be my pride and 
comfort in my old age. Now kiss 
me, my son, and we'll go! I want 
to see thee enrolled as a soldier.” 

An hour afterwards Harry Davies 
had joined the Independent Penin- 
sular Cavalry. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE EVE OF THE BATTLE. 


On the night from the 9th to the 
10th of June, 1861, I was sitting 
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before a well-fed camp fire in the 
bivouac of the First North Caro- 
lina Infantry Regiment, at Great 
Bethel. I had been sent down 
from Yorktown on detached en- 
gineering service, together with some 
other officers, as it was intended to 
fortify the outlying posts across the 
Peninsula by defensive works. It 
was well-known to the Southern 
leaders that a considerable number 
of troops had arrived at Fortress 
Monroe, among them Duryea’s 
Regiment of Zouaves, Bendix’s 
German New York Regiment, 
Colonel Townsend’s New York In- 
fantry, together with troops from 
other States, from which Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont furnished a 
large contingent. There were also 
several batteries of field-pieces at 
Camp Hamilton and at Newport 
News, the whole under the command 
of General Benjamin F. Butler, who 
afterwards gained so unenviable a 
notoriety by his ruthless conduct 
towards the Southern ladies at New 
Orleans. 

The First North Carolina and 
Fourteenth Virginia Regiments with 
the Second Battery of Richmond 
Howitzers had, therefore, been sent 
down to Great Bethel, and had 
established their bivouacs there, the 
North Carolinians forming the right, 
and the Virginians the left flank of 
the little army. The Louisiana 
Zouaves (not to be mistaken for 
Dreux’s New Orleans Zouaves) were 
posted some seven miles to the rear, 
at the junction of the main road 
with a bye road leading to Williams- 
burg. ‘The outposts, consisting of 
cavalry and one field-piece, were 
placed at Little Bethel, a small 
church about a mile below the main 
position. 

Great Bethel Church is situated 
on the high road from Yorktown to 
Hampton, half way, that is to say, 
eight miles and a half from either. 
It is, or rather was, a wooden 
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structure, plain and very simple. 
The road crossed Bethel Creek a 
few hundred yards below the church 
by a wooden bridge. The creek, 
which was easily fordable in this 
neighbourhood, before it was dammed 
up by artificial works so as to form 
a formidable barrier, intersected the 
road at nearly right angles, and 
then turned in a sharp curve to- 
wards Yorktown, following the road 
for a short distance. The banks 
were timbered with very fine red 
and white oak and larch, which 
afterwards furnished splendid mate- 
rials for the winter habitation at 
Camp Hellgate. Below the bridge 
the country was wooded on one 
side of the high road, the left com- 
ing from Yorktown, but on the right, 
where the creek turns off, there are 
open fields, and a short distance 
from the bridge stands, or stood, 
Great Bethel Farm, with its out- 
houses. A small log barn was 
situated right in the centre of a 
field between the wooded bank of 
the creek and the farm. The 
Virginians had made _ themselves 
comfortable at the back of the 
stream, which they had fortified by 
a primitive earthwork, felling the 
timber in front across one another 
so as to muke it rather a stiff ob- 
stacle for an advancing foe. The 
North Carolinians, on the contrary, 
had the creek on their right flank 
and portion of their rear, and they 
fronted the open, facing Bethel 
Farm. They also had entrenched 
themselves by rude earthworks. The 
Richmond Howitzers guarded the 
road in the centre, and enfiladed it 
also from a slightly rising ground 
on the right of the North Caro- 
linians, the only object in the 
way of their line of fire being the 
before-mentioned log-barn. The left 
flank of the Virginians was covered 
by the marsh which rendered the 
banks of the creek nearly impass- 
able a short distance below, aud 
L 
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strong pickets, both infantry and 
cavalry, where thrown out on either 
side, whilst the patrols from the 
main picket at Little Bethel scoured 
the country as far as Newmarket 
Bridge, hardly two miles from New- 
port News. There were altogether 
about 2,000 men, and eight guns 
assembled there, the whole under 
the command of Brigadier General 
Magruder. Colonel, afterwards Major 
General D. H. Hill commanded 
the First North Carolina Regi- 
ment. 

We had had a hard day’s work, 
mapping out and marking the dif- 
ferent works necessary for damming 
up the creek and constructing a 
fortified camp, and therefore the 
quiet of that beautiful star-lit sum- 
mer’s night acted like a balm upon 
my werves. The North Carolinians 
had left their tents behind, at York- 
town, and had made up some jolly 
camp fires, around which they were 
grouped in all sorts of positions, 
their arms stacked in line in the 
rear. Some of them were singing 
some simple and impressive Metho- 
dist hymns, whilst others attuned 
some of those sweetly wild negro 
melodies which are so horribly dis- 
torted by low comedians in Eng- 
land. I had taken up my temporary 
resting-place by the side of a blazing 
log in company of Captain Mann, 
an engineer officer, also on detached 
service, and of some of the North 
Carolinians whose names I forget. 
They were a very fine set of fellows, 
and it showed well for the spirit 
that animated the State to see a 
number of youths hardly more than 
sixteen years of age shouldering the 
musket and doing rough camp duty 
as cheerily and as well as their 
older brethren in arms. 

By the side of the fire next to 
ours sat one of these youngsters, a 
Jad with a sweet, intelligent face. 
He looked so strange there, hardly 
more than a child in this rough 
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scene of warfare, so curiously out of 
place in his uniform of dark grey 
homespun, and at the same time so 
gentlemanly, if I may use the term, 
that I looked at him for a long 
while. Then I got up and walked 
up to him, asking-— 

“*What’s your name, my lad?” 

“* Wyatt, Captain.” 

“* How old are you?” 

“Sixteen last week.” 

“And so you’ve come out to fight 
for your country ? ” 

The boy’s eyes glistened as he 
looked at me. 

“Oh, yes, Captain,” he 
“ T’ve come here to fight.” 

“* And aren’t you afraid ” 

“ Afraid? afraid of what? ” 

“ Afraid of being killed.” 

“Why, Captain, one can’t die 
but once, and isn’t it glorious for 
those at home to say of you, ‘Jim 
Wyatt died on the battle-field as a 
true soldier for his country !’” 

There you had the spirit that 
prevailed through all grades, from 
the boy to the nonogenarian, in the 
South. Never did Roman quote 
the “dulce ac decorum est pro 
patria mort” with more patriotism, 
with greater pride, with greater 
self-denial for his country’s sake, 
than that lad expressed his heart’s 
echoes cn that summer’s night at 
Bethel. 

“ Are you alone here?” I asked 
further. 

‘* No, there are four of us—two 
brothers and two of my cousins. 
There’s only father and mother at 
home now.” 

“And aren’t you sorry to have 
left them ? ’ 

“T am sorry to be away from 
them, that’s true, for I’ve a sort of 
fecling that I shan’t see them again. 
But if it’s to be, Captain, why all I 
can say is, it'd better be a lad like 
myself, Captain, than any of those 
that are older, and able to render 
more service than myself.” 


said ; 
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And that boy was destined to be 
the first victim of the war on the 
Southern side. The next eve saw 
him lying stark and stiff with a 
bullet through his head. His pre- 
sentiments had been true. The 
glory that he had wished for was 
his. “It is sweet and honourable 
to die for one’s country.” 

I went back and sat down by the 
bivouac fire, sheltered by its smoke 
and glare from the attacks of the 
myriads of musquitoes that were 
singing in the air. It was then that 
I first heard that grand Southern 
song 


The tyrant’s tread is on thy shore, 
Oh Maryland, my Maryland.” 


It sounded so beautifully, so noble 
in its patriotic straing, sung by two 
of the North Carolinians, that I was 
struck with it at once. I heard 
many productions of Southern song- 
sters afterwards, but none that im- 


pressed me as so grand, and so 


ethereal in its plaintive magnifi- 
cence, as those wailing notes of the 
Border lyre. 

Head-quarters had been estab- 
lished in the little wood to our rear, 
and they were expecting the report 
of the Grand Round, it being past 
twelve o’clock. No news had come 
from Little Bethel, and no news 
were good news, as information had 
been received from a reliable source 
that stirring movements might be 
expected that, or the next night, on 
the part of the Federal troops at 
Fortress Monroe. At six o’clock in 
the evening the cavalry had been 
within gunshot of the Northern pic- 
kets beyond Newmarket Bridge, and 
no sign of dispositions for an attack 
were visible then. ‘The orders had 
been given, however, to have the 
camp kettles ready filled with water, 
so as to be able to extinguish the 
fires at the first notice, and for the 
men to keep in their positions of 
companies. A night attack might 
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or might not occur, but everything 
and everybody was ready for a 
vigorous defence. 

At half past twelve o'clock the 
field officer and escort of the Grand 
Round came back at a gallop. Two 
scouts of the Independent Cavalry 
with them. 

General Magruder, Colonel D. 
H. Hill, and their staff, were wait- 
ing for them in the road. All eyes 
were directed to the little group, 
and from the earnest manner in 
which the field officer of the day 
spoke to the general, asking ques- 
tions now and then of the two 
troopers, and pointing at intervals 
in the direction of the Federal lines, 
it was evident that something un- 
usual was going on. Some of the 
men were near enough to hear 
the conversation, and it was soon 
whispered from man to man that 
the Yankees were coming down 
from Newport News in force. Our 
cavalry had seen at least two regi- 
ments and one battery at Newmarket 
Creek, which they were crossing 
then, and they had also noticed that 
the Federal troops wore white bands 
around their arms, probably as a 
mark of recognition. The Confe- 
derate sign in those days of mixed 
uniforms was a white band around 
the hat. 

It was but a few minutes after 
that, when Colonel Hill’s or- 
derly went round from group to 
group ordering all fires to be put 
out, and the regiment to fall in line 
without sound of drum or trumpet. 
Noiselessly the men stepped into the 
ranks, forming companies first, then 
closing in in line of battle. Com-! 
pany A, the right flank company, at 
once received orders to join the 
pickets so as to double and extend 
the posts, and when the sound of 
their steps had died away among 
the leaves of the wood in which 
they had disappeared, Colonel Hill 
addressed his regiment— 

L2 
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“My men,” he said, in a low, 
quiet voice, which, however, could 
be heard very well all along the 
line, “to night or to-morrow morn- 
ing, at the latest, you will have to 
show the Yankees what sort of stuff 
the First North Carolina is made 
of. I hope that you will give a 
good account of yourselves, for I 
need not tell you what you know so 
well, that you will be fighting for 
your hearths and homes. 

* Just now,” he continued, * I 
want fifiy volunteers for a forlorn 
hope. Let those who want to go 
take one step forward.” 

The whole regiment advanced 
one step as one man. 

“* Well,” said the colonel, “‘ I can’t 
have all of you. Count off twenty 
. men from each side of the centre, 
and six non-commissioned officers 
the same way. As to the officers I 
think I'll choose them myself. You 
may go, Captain,” he continued, 
addressing me, “and you, Captain 
Blair, and you, Lieutenant Pryor. 
Captain Blair, belonging to the 
regiment and knowing the men, 
may take command. He is the 
senior officer, I believe, anyhow. 
And now, if you'll come with me, 
Captain,” he added, “ I'll give you 
your instructions.” , 

Thus we awaited our first chance 
of burning a few cartridges in real 
service. The whole regiment en- 
vied us our good luck. And while 
I stood there, the reminiscence came 
to me of a very similar expedition 
that I started with one bright, star- 
lit night like this, on the borders of 
the great Desert of Sahara. And 
I also recollected that of the thirty- 
three men, rank and file, that went 
out, but nine returned, I among 


them. I thought of it, and I won- 
dered what fate might have in 


store for us within the next 


few 
hours. . 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE RECONNAISSANCE. 


WE stood there in line waiting for 
orders. The men examined their 
muskets carefully, capped and half 
cocked them, according to general 
orders and standing army regula- 
tions in those days of muzzle-loaders. 
They also greased the barrels, so as 
to prevent the burnished steel from 
betraying our position in the moon- 
light. It is perfectly astonishing at 
what a distance the glitter of a 
bright barrel can be seen when the 
rays of the sun or the moon fall 
upon it, and as very few of the 
muskets in either the Northern or 
Southern armies were coloured in 
the style of the modern Enfields or 
Sniders, various precautions were 
taken in the Confederate army to 
guard against the disadvantages re- 
sulting from that fact. 

Captain Blair returned shortly, 
and he communicated the insiruc- 
tions to Lieutenant Pryor and my- 
self. 

‘They were as follows :— 

We were ordered to proceed 
through the woods on the right 
flank of the Southern position, as 
far as possible towards the junction 
of the Newport News Road with 
the Hampton Road, making our 
way through the thicket as well as 
we could. If we could get as far 
as Newmarket Bridge, about *six 
miles distant, we were to stop short 
at the edge of the wood facing the 
fields in front of the creek; if we 
came within sight of the enemy on 
the road, we were to ascertain their 
force as nearly as possible and to 
return. If we found the way un- 
impeded as far as Newmarket, we 
were to form picket there, and re- 
main on regular picket duty, send- 
ing three men back to report. We 
were not to fire, if there was a 
chance of informing head-quarters 
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by messengers ; but if the case ap- 
peared urgent, we were to give the 
usual signal by rolling shots. In 
case we were cut off or attacked, 
we were to fight to the last, giving 
the enemy as little chance as pos- 
sible to ascertain our strength, so as 
to detain them as long as we could. 

After a short consultation, it was 
decided that I should take twelve 
men and one non-commissioned 
officer to act as advance guard. 
My men were to march in groups 
of three, deployed at six paces dis- 
tance from the centre, and twelve 
yards in front of the main body, as 
in the darkness of the wood they 
would not have been able to see us, 
neither could they have well heard 
our movements had we been farther 
away. 
any troops whatever, my men were 
simply to halt without any sign, 
excepting in case of danger, when 
of course, the order to fire would 
have been given. The difficulty 
which now presented itself was our 
imperfect knowledge of the country, 
and we were therefore likely to lose 
ourselves, and thus to frustrate the 
object of our enterprise. To avoid 
this, I asked General Magruder’s 
orderly for a reliable guide. 

One of the cavalry men, who had 
come into camp with the field officer 
of the day, offered his services. 

“* My name is Harry Davies,” he 
said. “I am a grandson of Mr. 
Morgan Davies, of Davies’ Reach. 
1 was born in this part of the coun- 
try, and know every inch of it, and 
nearly every tree for miles round 
about. Let me go with you, please, 
Captain!” 

I told him that I should be glad 
to have him, if he could get leave 
from the general. This was quickly 
obtained. The little troop was 
formed in fours by the right flank, 
and with arms “at trail” we marched 
away amidst a dead silence from the 
assembled regiment. 
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Harry Davies had taken off his 
long sword, and was armed with 
one of his holster revolvers only. 
As guide he naturally remained 
with me among the advance guard. 
He was a wiry, intelligent-looking 
young soldier, probably little over 
twenty years of age, and there was 
a peculiar sadness about him, which 
interested me very much, and which 
led me to suspect that he had 
offered his services for the sake of 
meeting danger as soon as possible. 
I kad often known men actually 
courting death, if they had grief or 
disappointment weighing on their 
minds, but I could not satisfactorily 
account to myself for such a pecu- 
liarity in this young man, in the 
prime of his youth, and full of 
strength and life. His family had 
been spoken of to me as well-to-do, 
but I knew nothing at that time of 
the history of his brothers who were 
in the Federal service. 

When we were about a hundred 
yards from camp we halted, accord- 
ing to previous understanding. 
Captain Blair then gave out the 
watchword and parole which he 
had received from General Magru- 
der, in case we should, by some 
accident or other, run against some 
of our cavairy who had not yet re- 
turned to Little Bethel. 

The watchword was “ Bethel,” 
the parole, “ Victory.” Ominous 
words ! they were written in charac- 
ters of blood in the pages of Ameri- 
can history the next day. 

We marched on through the 
thicket. It was a great struggle to 
break our way through the low 
cedar and fir copses which studded 
the ground between the larger trees, 
whilst nearly every moment we 
stumbled over projecting roots or 
fallen branches. ‘The moon had 
either gone down or was hidden, 
for not a glimpse of her rays could 
we obtain in the openings that we 
passed now and then. We had to 
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cross two or three large fields, 
which we did very cautiously, de- 
ploying the advance guard to double 
distances, and calling them to their 
original position as we entered 
another wood. The darkness there 
soon became so thick that I had to 
guide my men and the main body 
with my signal whistle, which I 
uced very carefully and very 
sparingly. We had to stop occa- 
sionally to ascertain whether our 
men were well together, but each 
time everything was reported “all 
well.” 

We went on like that for about 
four miles, when we came to a 
slightly rising ground. Harry 
Davies told me that we were within 
500 yards of the Newport News 
Road, very near its junction with 
the Hampton Road. In a few 
minutes he said we would be on the 
edge of the wood, about fifty paces 
from the road and epen fields be- 
yond. I decided, therefore, to halt 
my men at the border of the thicket, 
and sent the young trooper back to 
inform Captain Blair. 

Stealthily and warily we crept 
to the boundary of the wooded tract. 
The moon had gone down, and 
among the cedars it was so dark 
that one could hardly see two paces 
to the front. As we approached 
the open we could hear distinctly 
the sounds of the movements of men 
and horses, and the low hum of 
distant voices. 

At last we stood on the fringe of 
the forest. Before us lay the ver- 
dant pastures that extended for 
more than two miles. There, at 
the bottom of the little plateau on 
which we stood, was the road to 
Newport News. 

And see! there could be no mis- 
take. 

As far as the eye could reach, 
bayonet after bayonet, bayonet after 
bayonet, the long line of armed 
men, broken only here and there by 
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figures on horseback, looking grim 
and gaunt in the semi-darkness, 

By straining our eyes we could 
see that every man bore something 
white around his arm. 

They were Yankees, 

But they were not in marching 
order, nor moving in the direction 
of Bethel. 

They were formed in line of 
battle in the road all along the field, 
the Rear towards us! 

What could that mean? 

Some of them were engaged in 
throwing down the fence, which 
skirted the field on the other side of 
the road, and filling up the ditch 
with the rails. 

Then the straggling figures re- 
turned, and for a few moments 
there was silence. 

One may imagine that we held 
our breath. 

After a few seconds we could hear 
the German command ring through 
the night : 

“ Zur Fronte, Battallion, Schnell- 
schritt vorwirtz, marsch !” 

And the long line of bayonets 
moves like a gigantic snake with a 
rush into the field, advances about 
twenty yards, and we hear the 
command “ Halt,” and they stand 
still. 

And now one, two, three field- 
pieces, caissons and all, come at a 
gallop along the road. 

They dash across the bridge 
formed for them over the ditch by 
the rails which had been thrown 
down ; they gallop into the open, 
and deploy there. 

But the whole line of battle faces 
the Hampton Road, which at this 
spot runs nearly parallel with the 
other. 

What can it all mean? There 
are none of our troops in this neigh- 
bourhood which would warrant such 
a display of force on the part of the 
Federal troops. A handful of in- 
trepid cavalrymen at most might 
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be found. And the troops in front 
of us were Union soldiers, we were 
certain of that. ‘The German word 
of command showed even that they 
belonged to some of the New York 
regiments lately arrived. 

And see now! There in the 
distance, all along the Hampton 
Road, become visible flickering little 
points, like wee rushlights, disap- 
pearing and re-appearing with amaz- 
ing rapidity. They come nearer 
and nearer ; now the advanced mass 
is nearly opposite the Yankee line 
of battle. . 

Yes, those little sparks are bayo- 
nets. Yankees again. There was 
no earthly doubt about that. 

Surely it could not be for their 
poor, unsuspecting comrades, that 
these German soldiers of the North 
had prepared their deadly ambush. 

We were not left long to our 
considerations. 

Again the word of command was 
heard in German : 

“ Battallion, Fertig! Feuer 

And the whole long line spit 
forth its murderous flames, awaken- 
ing the echoes of the wood with its 
roar, and then the cannon joined in 
the chorus of death, and sent their 
destruction into the lines of their 
own friends. 

Then, amid the din, and the roar, 
and the fire, and the smoke, we 
could see the Hampton Road illu- 
minated by a thousand flashes, and 
the bullets came whistling even 
among our ears. 

It was a strange sight for us who 
had come on so serious an errand. 
None of us could help laughing. 

The Yankees were saving us a 
deal of work. They were furiously 
engaged in slaughtering one another. 

But all this, as a matter of course, 
could not last long. In a few 
minutes at most they would find 
out their mistake, for as they ap- 
proached closer to one another they 
could not help seeing the white 
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bands around the arms, which were 
their distinguishing sign. 

We decided, therefore, that the 
best we could do was to cut through 
the wood so as to reach the Hamp- 
ton Road above the fork, and then 
to double along the road at top- 
speed to Little Bethel, to warn our 
men there, if they were not already 
on the alert. 

If we succeeded in reaching the 
main road before the Yankees had 
time to rally from the effects of the 
terrible error they had committed, 
we would be nearly a mile in ad- 
vance of them, and would avoid re- 
turning through the gloom of the 
thicket. 

The men were massed in solid 
column, therefore, and at double 
quick we went along through the 
darkness. The gloom had become 
so dense that we could not see 
one another, and we were guided 
only by the rustling of the steps 
among the fallen leaves. So we 
went on for nearly half a mile, but 
that half a mile gained us a mile, 
and as we entered the open road, 
which here skirted the forest, a 
feeling of relief was uppermost in 
every breast. 

On we went as fast as we could, 
casting anxious glances now and 
then to the rear. The firing had 
ceased, but as yet there was no 
sign of the approach of the enemy. 
It struck us as very curious that 
they had no cavalry exploring the 
country in front of their line of 
march, and the result proved how 
grievous had been the fault of their 
leaders in neglecting this simple 
precaution. 

We learned afterwards that the 
regiment which had ambuscaded and 
fired into their own friends, taking 
them for Southerners, was the Ger- 
man Regiment of New York In- 
fantry, commanded by Colonel Ben- 
digo. 

The regiment attacked with fatal 
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effect was Colonel Townsend’s Regi- 
ment from Albany, New York 
State. 

It proved that the Federal officers 
were totally ignorant of the topo- 
graphical position of the country 
through which they were to march, 
and possessed very little common- 
sense as well. The troops coming 
from Hampton advanced on the 
“inside” of Colonel Bendix’s line 
of column, and it appeared totally 
inexplicable to the Southern officers 
at the time, how he could have 
thought that the Confederate troops 
were to come upon him from that 
direction. All this, even supposing 
he had no information of the simul- 
taneous advance of the Federal 
troops from Hampton ; but General 
Butler, although very far indeed 
from being anything like a com- 
mander, or even like a soldier, had 
certainly officers of ability about 
him who should have, and no doubt 
had, given proper justructions to 
the different leaders of detached 
corps. 

After running along for about a 
mile, we heard the gallop of a troop 
of horse coming towards us in our 
front. We knew that they were 
our cavalry coming down on a re- 
connoitering expedition, to discover 
the meaning of the fusilade. 

We halted, and Harry Davies 
went with me to the front. 

A few seconds, and the cavalry 
were within sight. 

They stopped also. 

Then one figure detached itself 
from the rest, and advanced 
cautiously towards us. After ap- 
proaching about twenty yards, he 
raised his carbine, but dropped it 
again. He had seen the white 
bands around our hats. 
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He spurred his horse, and came 
towards us. 

“ Who goes there ?” he cried. 

“First North Carolina!” I at once 
replied. 

“The Watchword? ” 

“ Bethel !” 

“The Parole? ” 

“ Victory !” 

“What the devil have you been 
up to down there?” exclaimed the 
trooper; ‘why we thought a whole 
brigade was engaged down the road, 
and there aren’t more than forty or 
fifty of you.” 

“We haven't done anything, 
Major Phillips,” answered Harry 
Davies. ‘‘'The Yankees have been 
saving us the trouble.” 

“* Why, it’s you, Harry,” rejoined 
the Major; “how did you come down 
there?” 

“IT went by General Magruder’s 
orders with Captain Blair.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, and how 
many of them do you think there 
are?” 

“Oh, there is a brigade at the 
least, and two batteries,” I replied, 
“but there may be many more. 
We had better not stop here. If 
they have any cavalry, and any 
common-sense at all, they may be 
upon us any moment.” 

“ All right, forward, then,” said 
the Major. ‘ And you don’t mean 
to say that the Yankees have been 
pitching into each other?” 

“ Like Kilkenny cats,” I an- 
swered. 

“ Well, so much the better,” 
exclaimed the Major, with a sigh. 
* There'll be so many less of them 
to-morrow.” 

That “to-morrow” came, and 
with it the first battle of the war, 
and the first Southern victory. 
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EveEN in these enlightened days it 
is not a little astonishing to witness 
the amount of ignorance occasionally 
displayed in regard tu the processes 
connected with the art of printing, 
notwithstanding the familiarity en- 
gendered by the variety and number 
of periodicals, few of their readers 
are acquainted with the infinity of 
Jabour and careful superintendence, 
required for their production, be- 
stowed by editors and printers. 
Some people, too, are so ignorant 
of the actual labour required in the 
production of books that they think 
nothing can be easier. Take, for 
an example, the old lady who visited 
a bookseller’s shop in Glasgow, 
asking for a “big prent” Bible. 
After being shown several, none of 
which seemed to satisfy her, she 
very simply remarked, “I’m gaun 
up the toon a bit, to buy some bits 
o’ things, an’ ye can jist pit your 
stampin’ airns in the fire, an’ hae 
ane ready for me as I come back.” 
Well, that old lady’s ignorance was 
plain enough, but there are plenty 
as unreasonable in their demands at 
the hands of the printer. Mistakes 
will happen in the best works, in 
spite of all the care which can be 
taken in their production by the 
printers. Yet they are not always 
in fault, for the author frequently 
leads them astray by carelessly- 
written “copy,” both in punctua- 
tion and spelling. One well-known 
American author—N. P. Willis— 
recommended that all writers for 
the press should work for a time in 
a printing office, as a means of re- 
forming and preventing a diffuse 
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style and incorrect punctuation— 
compositors becoming critically 
aware, in the picking up letter by 
letter of a long and complex sen- 
tence, of the best means of curtail- 
ing and strengthening sentences, 
and quick at detecting repetitions, 
to say nothing of the art of nice 
punctuation. 

Many a good work is sadly dis- 
figured by the negligence of authors 
in correcting their proofs; others, 
again, are extremely diligent in 
making unnecessary alterations. 


Cases have been where one volume 
has grown into two by means of 


corrections, and have had their 
price considerably heightened in 
consequence. Savage was most 
scrupulous in correcting his proofs, 
and the poet Gray would not un- 
frequently spend a week over a 
single page revising and re-revising. 
Virgil was eleven years correcting 
and improving his d2neid, and, 
after all, wished to destroy it be- 
fore he died, because he still felt 
dissatisfied with it. ‘ Easy com- 
position, but laborious correcting,” 
was Burns’ own description of his 
writings. It is recorded that both 
Milton and Addison were solicitous 
regarding the correction of their 
works in passing through the press; 
and the satirist, Churchill, expressed 
himself rather energetically averse 
to it, when he said “ that it was like 
cutting away one’s own flesh.” The 
manuscript of Julius Scaliger was 
so carefully prepared that the print 
corresponded to it, page for page, 
line for line. Burke, the celebrated 
orator, was exceedingly careless in 
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regard to his MS., and one of his 
most spirited effusions received so 
many corrections and interlineations 
that the compositors could not cor- 
rect it, and they had to take duwn 
the types and re-set the whole. 
Ben Jonson was once requested to 
revise a sermon full of errors, but 
he declined the task and recom- 
mended that it should be sent to 
the House of Correction. Dr. John- 
son was most assiduous in the labour 
of correcting his proofs, and be- 
tween the original publication of his 
essays in the Rambler, and their 
collection and reprint in the form 
of a book, there were thousands of 
alterations made. 

Carelessness of style is another 
cause of obscurity, and often, by 
the misuse of the pronouns, renders 
what might have been intelligible 
enough, doubtful and false in mean- 
ing. The use of pronouns occa- 
sionally is all very well, and right 
and proper, but in long sentences 
the writer sometimes confuses them, 
and the reader feels at a loss to 
what persons, places, or things they 
refer. As an example of the ob- 
scurity arising from this kind of 
confusion, take the following sen- 
tences from a work published some 
years ago: “When we say, in 
astronomy, that the earth revolves 
round the sun, or that the moon re- 
volves round the earth, we do not 
speak with absolute correctness, for 
in all such cases both bodies are 
revolving round the common centre 
of inertia of the two. In the case 
of the sun and earth, as the former 
is a million times larger than the 
latter, the common centre of the 
two being just so much nearer its 
centre than to the centre of the 
earth, is really within i¢s body or 
circumference.” To which of the 
nouns do the itses apply ? 

One of the leading papers in 
London, on one occasion, produced 
the following curious sentence. 
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The “old man” of the statement 
is old Mr. Fleming, of Glasgow, 
who figured in a well-known criminal 
case there. ‘“ There, after a while, 
during Mrs. M’Lachlan’s temporary 
absence, the old man murdered her 
with a cleaver. He then made her 
swear to tell no one, and gave her 
the property, that the blame might 
be laid upon robbers.” Having 
first murdered the woman in her 
absence, he then makes her swear 
to tell no one—very extraordinary 
altogether! The next curiosity is 
taken from a provincial journal at 
the close of last year :—“ OsiruaRY. 
—Our obituary for the last year 
shows a large increase of births, 
marriages, and deaths; and at the 
same time the population has been 
increasing at a corresponding rate, 
as there will have been added nearly 
100 houses during the year, all of 
which és filled.” 

Before leaving this part of the 
subject, we may point out a few 
errors committed by authors, in 
which the printers had no share. 
We do not refer in any way to 
anachronisms, which may be found 
plentifully. Bulwer, for instance, 
somewhere says, “‘I hear the vain 
shadows glide.” Audubon’s Or- 
nithology has the following curious 
slip, The earth was rent asunder 
in several places; one or two 
islands sunk for ever, and the in- 
habitants fled in dismay towards 
the eastern shores.” But one of the 
most curious blunders made by an 
author was that made by Thackeray, 
when collecting material for his 
Irish Sketch Book. Driving along 
a road, he saw at due intervals posts 
set up with the letters G. P. O. 
upon them. Overtaking a peasant, 
he inquired the meaning of these 
initials, and was gravely informed 
that they stood for “ God Preserve 
O'Connell!” Out came the tour- 
ist’s note-book, in which a memor- 
andum was at once jotted down of 
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the curious statement. In the first 
edition of the Sketches the fact was 
duly mentioned, but it was sup- 
pressed in all the subsequent issues, 
owing to the tardy discovery that 
the initials stood for “‘ General Post 
Office,” indicating that the highway 
was a post-road. 

But there is nothing which, under 
ordinary circumstanves, gives so 
much trouble and annoyance to 
editors and printers than carelessly 
written manuscript, and this is the 
most fertile cause of those literary 
misfortunes which both publishers 
and authors dislike so much—* er- 
rors of the press.” We have seen 
MS. from a well-known author 
which could be likened to nothing 
better than the autograph of a dying 
spider which had paid a surrepti- 
tious visit to the ink-bottle. Good 
penmanship, as a branch of educa- 
tion, in some cases would seem to 
have been greatly neglected. In 
this go-ahead age, there is appar- 
ently no time for writing properly, 
everything is hurried. From this 
cause results many of those errors, 
which bring against the printer the 
oft-repeated accusation of careless- 
ness. 

This inattention to their MS. 
does not proceed alone from the 
“many” who write and publish, 
but the few who occupy the highest 
status in the literary world are 
equally to blame. Lawyers of high 
standing send their MS. to the 
printers with technical phrases and 
Jegal terms mis-spelled and abbre- 
viated, and expect the compositor 
to decipher and set it up in a read- 
able condition. Divines of known 
ability leave their “copy” without 
points, or even “caps” to mark the 
beginning and end of sentences— 
thus giving additional labour, and 
causing thereby much loss of time 
and temper. Were their works left 
in the same state in which they are 
frequently written, no one would 
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attribute the faults to the author— 
the printer alone would be held 
accountable. Some writers have 
asserted, however, by way of excuse 
for themselves, that printers, when 
they get extra bad MS. to put in 
type, pay more attention to it ; and 
that, therefore, there are fewer 
errors in that which is ill-written 
than in that which is well written. 
A learned dean—we believe it was 
Dr. Hook—is reported to have said 
that the worse the penmanship, the 
cleaner the proof! The compositor 
may well wish to put what Dean 
Alford calls a shriek (!) after that 
assertion. 

The celebrated Dr. Trusler, of 
Bath—author of a great number of 
volumes—continued to write for the 
press even after he had reached the 
age of fourscore. His MS. never 
was what a printer would call good 
—that is, not absolutely bad—and 
as his age increased, his writing 
grew worse. For some time only 
one compositor in Bath was able to 
decipher the doctor’s copy, and at 
length it got too mysterious even 
for him. The printer was at last 
obliged to send one of his com- 
positors to the reverend gentleman, 
with the request that he would be 
kind enough to read over the MS. 
tohim. ‘ Oh—um—ah! ” said the 
old doctor, “very reasonable, tov, 
but you see I have not been able to 
read my own writing these three 
years, and if you can’t read it, why 
it is time I should have an amanu- 
ensis,” and he had, of course, to 
engage one immediately. 

Other writers, again, are very 
parsimonious with regard to their 
paper. We lately had the MS. of 
a book in our hands the work of a 
clergyman, written upon torn frag- 
ments and shreds of letters, co- 
loured bills of all kinds, grocers’ 
and cheesemongers’ accounts, and 
old envelopes, neatly opened out and 
the jagged edges trimmed off, The 
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time spent in doing this would have 
more than doubly repaid the cost 
of ordinary paper; but that reverend 
gentleman persistently and most 
certainly followed up the injunction 
to gather up the fragments so that 
nothing could be lost. The author 
of the History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the iate Sharon Turner, prepared 
his copy in the sane way ; and he 
had a pension of 300/. a year from 
Government. In his cass it was 
even worse than in that of the 
clergyman referred to, for Turner 
wrote on both sides of his scraps, 
and it became exceedingly difficult 
to decipher. In the hope of mend- 
ing matters, the printers sent him a 
bundle of stout white slips of paper; 
but Turner seemed to think them 
too good to be wasted, and they 
never came back as copy ! 

An old compositor who worked 
upon Punch wany years ago, tells 
us that of all the able contributors 
to that witty periodical, the MSs. 
of Douglas Jerrold and Gilbert 
A’Beckett were the most peculiar. 
Jerrold’s was written in almost 
microscopic characters, with a fine 


gold pen, and so close that one of 


the sides of the small foolscap 8vo. 
paper he used would fill nearly a 
solid brevier column of Punch. Mr. 
A’Beckett’s was altogether the re- 
verse, being written very wide, and 
on post 4to paper; it had a very 
curious appearance, for he began 
up in the left hand corner and 
widened his lines out till he finished 
the page, in a diamond shape, down 
in the opposite corner. When 
written thus, one of his pages would 
make about six lines of type. Mr. 
Dickens wrote a very unreadable 
hand, and his MS. was full of 
alterations, deletions, and inter- 
lineations. 

Personally, we can testify that 
many of our best and ablest writers 
use very bad pens; one we know 
writes in “diamond,” so that two 
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ordinary 8vo pages might be com- 
pressed into a single page of note- 
paper ; he probably composes with a 
microscopic glass at his eye, and 
forgets there is now no paper-duty, 
and the advantages of a “ book- 
post.” Many writers acquire a 
cramped style of penmanship by 
hurry, and MS. has been objected 
to by compositors on the plea that 
they could not read Greek; or that 
they had never been used to set 
music type. There is one popular 
author whose caligraphy is exceed- 
ingly difficult, but from being ac- 
customed to have his “ copy” 
frequently in hand, the compositors 
can read it very well. Some time 
ago, an article of his was being put 
iu type, in which there was a pas- 
sage no one in the office could 
decipher ; all the practised hands 
tried it, no one could make it out ; 
and after some hesitation, the mana- 
ger agreed to lay it before the 
gentleman himself. On this being 
done, it was found that the author 
himself could not get out of the 
wood ; and it is a fact that a blank 
was left, so that when he came to 
read over his proof, the sequence 
might enable him to supply the 
desiderated passage. 

There is another thing besides 
careful writing which tends to a 
clear exhibition of the meaning, and 
to the pleasant reading of what is 
written, and that is punctuation. 
It is, and always has been, a sub- 
ject of much diversity of opinion, 
because many people believe that 
there are peculiar difficulties in the 
way of doing it rightly. Orderly 
minds, trained to think properly, 
ought to have no more difficulty in 
placing their points justly in what 
they write, than in doing so in what 
they say. Writers for the press 
should, in some measure, punctu- 
ate for themselves, especially in 
poetry, which has often peculiar 
difficulties ; and compositors, gener- 
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ally, do follow the author's points 
in verse. 

Printers in some degree certainly 
depend upon the author in this 
matter, seeing he should know best 
what is meant to be said, but hardly 
any two writers punctuate in the 
same way ; one will use twice as 
many commas as the other, and too 
many is equally bad with too few. 
A good example of the effect of 
misplacing a comma is to be found 
in the ancient oracle— Thou shalt 
go thou shalt return never by war 
shalt thou perish.” By one way of 
placing the commas, the consulter of 
the oracle was forbidden to go upon 
the purposed expedition ; by read- 
ing it his own way, he went and 
perished. Then there was that un- 
lucky Bishop of Asello, who suffered 
the loss of his bishopric, through 
the blunder of a stupid painter em- 
ployed to trace an inscription over 
the gate of the bishop's palace. The 
legend ran thus— 


“ Porta patens esto nulli, claudaris 
honesto.” 


“Gate, be thou open to nobody, be 
shut to an honest man.” 


The placing of the comma after 
esto would have set it all right ; as, 
“ Gate be thou open, not shut to an 
honest man.” 

The omission of a comma once 
gave a very awkward interpretation 
to an epitaph—* Erected to the 
memory of John Philips, accidentally 
shot as a mark of affection by his 
brother.” A printer, meddling with 
the verdict of a coroner’s jury, 
struck out a comma after the word 
“apoplexy,” making it read thus— 
* Deceased came to his death by 
excessive drinking, producing apo- 
plexy in the minds of the jury.” 
A correspondent introduces a piece 
of poetry to the editor of an Ame- 
rican newspaper, in these words :— 
“The following lines were written 


fifty years ago, by one who has for 
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many years slept in his grave 
merely for his own amusement.” 
A comma at “ grave” would have 
relieved the sentenge a little, but 
would still have left traces of the 
absurdity with which the whole is 
characterised. 

There is the famous blunder in 
the contract for lighting the town 
of Liverpool, in 1819, the words of 
which ran thus—“ The lamps to be 
in number 4050, of two spouts each, 
composed of twenty threads of 
cotton.” The contractor would 
have proceeded to furnish each 
lamp with the said twenty threads, 
but this being only half the usual 
quantity, the commissioner dis- 
covered that the difference arose 
from the comma following, instead 
of preceding, the word each. The 
contract was annulled to prevent a 
law-suit. Strange results have 
been indicated by the want of a 
comma, as in the following bill 
presented to a farmer :—To hanging 
two barn-doors and myself seven 
hours, 4s. 6d.” A recent critique 
upon Othello had the following :— 
“The Moor, seizing a bolster full 
of rage and jealousy, smothers her.” 

But such misfortunes cannot 
often occur, and may usually be 
avoided with a little care. There 
are sometimes words quaintly put 
together, when the meaning is pur- 
posely hidden by forced pointing, 
as in the old nursery rhyme— 


“ Every lady in the land 
Has twenty nails on each hand, 
Five and twenty on hands and feet ; 
This is true without deceit,” 


which is rather puzzling, till a 
comma is put after the words nails, 
Jive, and feet, omitting the one after 
hand. 

The point of interrogation is one 
of the most difficult marks to use ; 
indeed, it is often thought to be 
needless, for the arrangement of 
the words is trequently sufficient 
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to indicate that a question is asked. 
If it must be used, it ought to be, 
if anywhere, at the beginning of 
the sentence—gs in Spanish and 
Portuguese—since the interrogative 
part of a sentence sometimes ex- 
tends no further than the first clause, 
and would thus enable the reader 
to give the proper intonation of 
voice. 

Much depends, however, in all 
that relates to punctuation, on the 
mental temperament of the writer— 
occasionally his bodily temperament 
also—as in the case of Lord 
Jeffrey, long-winded himself, com- 
plaining of the compositor sprinkling 
his commas over the proofs with a 
pepper-box; the compositor being 
a short-winded, puffy, little man, 
who naturally enough liked short 
clauses as breathing spaces, and 
acted accordingly. 

Printers generally endeavour at 
all times to put forth their work in 
as careful and creditable a manner 
as possible. Long ago extraor- 
dinary means were occasionally 
used to secure this end; as, for 
instance, in the case of Stephens, 
a Paris printer of some celebrity 
for his classical editions, who, in 
order to secure perfect accuracy in 
his books, used to exhibit proof- 
sheets for public inspection, offer- 
ing a reward to any one who could 
detect an error in them, so that it 
might be rectified before printing. 
Yet one of his editions of the 
‘Testament is known as the “ Pulres 
Edition,” from the Latin word plures 
-being miss-spelled by the transposi- 
tion of the letter The Elzevirs, 
also, affixed proof-sheets to the 
doors of colleges and universities, 
offering a premium for the discovery 
of even a trifling error. In the 
beginning of last century two Glas- 
gow citizens of the name of Foulis— 
also distinguished for their elegant 
printing—were actuated by a simi- 
lar spirit; and, anxious to produce 
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an immaculate edition of Horace, 
caused the successive proof-sheets, 
after revision, to be hung up at the 
gate of the University; offering a 
reward for the discovery of a 
blunder. A well-known edition of 
Homer, published by them in 1756, 
has received great praise for its 
beauty and accuracy. Bishop Lowth 
could only discover one error in it, 
and even this was a comparatively 
unimportant one ; Gibbon, also, 
praised this edition for the beauty 
of the Greek type with which it 
was printed. 

The Dean of Westminster some 
time ago presided at the anniversary 
of the Printers’ Pension Socicty, 
and in the course of a long address, 
referring to the general correctness 
aimed at by printers, made the 
following remarks :—*“ He thought 
people hardly knew how curious 
was the feeling that arose in authors 


when they received back their proof 


sheets. He said a feeling of shame, 
because he was sure that authors 
must feel how great an infliction 
they imposed on the ingenuity and 
on the patience of the printer. 
They were always conscious of the 
difficulty which was taken off their 
hands by the interpretation of the 
printer, who deciphered that whica 
was committed to him; and he said, 
also amusement, because nothing 
enlivened an author so much, when 
plodding through the weary pages 
he had written, as the ingenious 
conjectures made by the printer to 
decipher what he (the author) had 
penned. He remembered on one 
occasion receiving some anonymous 
correspondence, seeking to know 
what was meant in a passage in one 
of his works, viz., ‘the horn of the 
burning beast,’ He looked at the 
passage, and was himself in some 
perplexity to know what was the 
meaning of ‘the horn of the burn- 
ing beast.’ Perhaps some of them 
might discover, in the extraordinary 








sagacity they possessed, that the 
passage referred to resolved itself 
into ‘the thorn of the burning 
bush.’ He had also heard it asked 
whether indeed some of those mis- 
takes laid to-the charge of authors 
did not really proceed from the 
humour of those who set up the 
type. Doubtless some of them re- 
membered that famous passage in 
the History of Europe, where the 
late Sir Archibald Alison described 
the funeral of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in which he spoke of the pall- 
bearers, including, among other 
distinguished officers, the name of 
‘Sir Peregrine Pickle. He had 
often heard that quoted as an in- 
stance of the extraordinary ignorance 
of that learned historian. But he 
confessed that he thought it was 
not so much an instance of ignor- 
ance on the part of Sir Archibald 
Alison as it was of the humour of 
some compositor, in whom the 
memory of Sir Peregrine Pickle 
was more familiar than the memory 
of Sir Peregrine Acton. 

‘¢On another occasion, he remem- 
bered writing of a merchant of the 
Elizabethan era, when he received, 
with his proof-sheet from the 
printer a query, suggesting a name 
which he had forgotten. ‘l'hat, he 
must say, struck him with pleasure 
and satisfaction, for it was the true 
solution, and the correct reading of 
the passage. It showed that those 
to whom the pages were committed 
were not the mere mechanical in- 
terpreters of what was written.” 

The Bible itself has not escaped 
from these literary misfortunes, not- 
withstanding the extra care which 
is bestowed upon it. One edition, 
printed many years ago, is known 
as the “ Vinegar Bible,” from the 
fact that the “ Parable of the Vine- 
yard” is therein styled the “ Pa- 
rable of the Vinegar.” Disraeli, 
in his Curiosities of Literature, 
gives an account of a scandalous 
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omission of the important negative 
in the seventh commandment. The 
printers were summoned before the 
Court of High Commission, and this 
“mot” served to bind them in a fine 
of 3000/. <A prior circumstance 
had occurred which induced the 
Government at that time to be very 
vigilant on the Biblical press. The 
learned Bishop Usher, going to 
preach one day at St. Paul’s Cross, 
as the custom then was, entered 
into a bookseller’s shop, and pro- 
cured a Bible of the “ London edi- 
tion.” When he came to look for 
his text, to his astonishment, he 
discovered that the verse was alto- 
gether omitted from the copy he 
had got. 

While speaking of the Bible, we 
may here incidentally mention one 
or two “things not generally 
known ” regarding it, in relation to 
its printing, and these are the 
curious discrepancies between the 
Scotch and English Bibles, subjected 
as they are to two different Bible 
Boards. All the usual marks of 
punctuation are used in both, how- 
ever, with the exception of what 
printers call the dash (—), and this 
is not used at alleither in the Old or 
New Testament, with one solitary 
exception, which our reader will 
find by turning to Exodus xxxii. 
32. In English Bibles many words 
vary in spelling from the Scotch ; 
for instance, English Bibles have 
eaterpiller, hungred, houshold, 
which are given in Scotch as cater- 
pillar, hungered, and household. 


Jeremiah xxxi. 15, in Scotch Bibles - 


has “Rachel weeping for her 
children ;” in English it is “ Rahel 
weeping.” A still more curious 
discrepancy in this way occurs in 
English Bibles—one lying before us 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1841), gives 
in the Old Testament the word 
cheerful with the spelling of chear- 
ful, (compare Prov. xv. 13; Zech. 
viii, 19, and ix. 17) while in the 
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New Testament it is spelt cheerful, 
as seen in 2Cor. ix. 7. In another 
English edition, the Paragraph 
Bible of the Religious Tract Society 
(1849), cheerful is the manner of 
spelling in all cases. 

Another source of error is in the 
similarity of the spelling of some 
words with others, and the compara- 
tive resemblance of their written 
conformation. Such mistakes ofien 
having a fitness in themselves which, 
independently of the amusement they 
afford, is sometimes superior to mere 
incongruity. Thomas Moore happily 
hits off the liability of printers to 
commit such errors, in the Fudges 
in England, when he makes Fanny 
Fudge say : 


“ But’ tis dreadful to think what provoking 


mistakes 

The vile country Press in one’s prosody 
makes. 

For you know, dear—I may without vanity 
hint— 


Though an angel should write, still ’tis 
devils must print ; 

And you can’t think what havoc these 
demons sometimes 

Choose to make of one’s sense, and what’s 
worse, of one’s rhymes. 

But a week or two since, in my Ode upon 
Spring, 

Which I meant to have made a most beau- 
tiful thing, 

Where I talked of the ‘ dew-drops from 
freshly-blown roses,’ 

The nasty things made it from freshly- 
blown noses ! 

And once when, to please my cross aunt, 
I had tried 

To commem’rate some saint of her clique 
who'd just died, 

Having said he ‘ had tak’n up in heaven 
his position,’ 

They made it, he ‘had taken up to hea- 
ven his physician!’ ” 


Mr. Pyecroft, in his Ways and 
Words of Men of Letters, relates 
the following conversation upon this 
matter of literary misfortunes :— 


“ Really,” said a printer to him, “ gentle- 
men should not place such unlimited con- 
fidence in the eyesight of our hard-worked 
and half-blinded reader of proofs; for I 
am ashamed to say that we utterly ruined 
one poet through a ludicrous misprint.” 
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* Indeed ! 
line ?” 

“« Why, sir, the poet intended to say : 
‘ See the pale martyr in a sheet of fire !’ 
Instead of which he was made to say— 
* See the pale martyr with his shirt on fire !” 
The reviewers, of course, made the most 
of so entertaining a blunder, and the poor 


poet was never heard of more in the field 
of literature.” 


And what was the unhappy 


The same gentleman, Mr. Pye- 
croft, also notices another singular 
error, in the passage quoted by Dr. 
Johnson as an authority under the 
verb “to sit.” ‘* Asses are ye that 
sit in judgment” (Judges v. 10). 
The verse is—“ Speak ! ye that ride 
on white asses, ye that sit in judg- 
ment, and walk by the way.” 

To which of the two, author or 
printer, are we tu attribute this vile 
misquotation of a line from Burns ? 

“Now Tam! O, Tam! had they been 


queens |” 


Queens never were plentiful in 
Ayrshire, but it could turn out 
many a bevy of— 


** Queans, 
A’ strapping hizzies in their teens ! " 


In Pope’s notes on Measure for 
Measure, he says the story was 
taken from Cinthio, dec. 8, nov. 5 
—meaning eighth decade and fifth 
novel, One of the many emendators 
of Shakspeare thought fit, however, 
in copying Pope’s note, to fill out 
the abbreviations, and we accord- 
ingly read December 8, November 
5! Pope has also been misquote: 
on another occasion by some pro- 
saic printer, who sought to bring 
the poet’s idea within the limits of 
his own understanding thus :— 


“ Who could take offence, 
When pure description held the place of 
sauce ?"’ 


instead of “ the place of sense.” 
That the printers are to blame 

for these aud similar misforiunes 

often enough, there can be little 
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doubt. Several cases could be 
cited, even where the book has 
been a reprint, and not set up from 
manuscript at all, But with books 
set up from MS. the similarity of 
the written conformation of differ- 
ent words is the most fruitful cause. 
The author of a temperance novel 
found a rather astonishing assertion 
credited to him on one occasion, 
as where he meant to say, that 
“drunkenness is folly,” it was ren- 
dered “drunkenness is jolly! ” 
But Dr. Hill Burton, in his Rook- 
Hunter, would seem to imply that 
printers’ blunders occasionally sub- 
serve a very important purpose. 
**Qne curious service of printers’ 
biunders,” he says, “ of a character 
quite distinct from their biblio- 
graphical influence, is their use in 
detecting plagiarisms. lt may seem 
strange that there should be any 
difficulty in critically determining 
the question, when the plagiarism 
is so close as to admit of this test ; 
but there are pieces of very hard 
work in science, tables of reference, 
and the like, where, if two people 
go through the same work, they 
will come to the same conclusion. 
In such cases, the prior worker has 
sometimes identified his own by a 
blunder, as he would a stolen china 
vase by a crack, Peignot com- 
plains that some thirty or forty 
pages of his Dictionnaire Biblio- 
graphique were incorporated in the 
Siecles Littéraires de la France, 
“avec une exactitude si admirable, 
qu’on y a precieusement couservé 
toutes les fautes typographiques.” 
The Reader is a most important 
official in the printing-office, against 
whom the fault of all errors is really 
laid, although nominally alleged 
against the printer. It may be 


well here to say something of the 
duties of this much maligned race, 
who are, generally speaking, in- 
telligent, diligent, and painstaking, 
and deserve a little more considera- 
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tion than they hitherto have re- 
ceived, seeing that they spend their 
time and lose their tempers in the 
service of a public who really know 
nothing about them. Many of them 
possess, from the nature of their 
employment, a semi-literary char- 
acter, which aids and assists them 
in their work — this is well evi- 
denced in the fact that many of the 
best sub-editors, and not a few 
editors, of newspapers have risen 
from the reader's desk to the edi- 
torial sanctum. 

To those who know not what the 
duties of those individuals are, we 
may say that from compositors not 
being more infallible than the rest 
of their fellow-mortals, arises the 
need for the labours of the reader. 
What the compositor does wrongly, 
it is the reader’s duty to rectify and 
put right; but doctors don’t differ 
more than do the reader and com- 
positor, and many a hard battle has 
been fought over the retaining or 
rejection of a comma or semicolon, 
and whether this or that should be 
hyphened, capitaled, or italicised. 
In the detection of these faults, he 
is aided by a pale-faced, sharp-eyed 
boy—with habiliments smeared and 
slobbered with ink, oil, and paste— 
who reads the author's manuscript 
while the reader looks on the 
printed proof and marks the errors. 
If the boy happens to be an ignor- 
ant one, he will travesty the words 
he does not understand, or supply 
their place in the most ingenuous 
and ingenious, but outrageous, man- 
ner. 

Readers of a nervous tempera- 
ment feel much the strictures that 
are passed upon them, knowing that 
they are, in many cuses, quite un- 
deserved. ‘They are kept in a state 
of continual terror and trepidation 
from the fear of having uninten 
tionally passed anything which 
should not appear; and often as 
they may be called to account for 
Ml 
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such matters, we never heard of 
one of them being called from his 
desk to be complimented for his 
correctness. 

The injustice of authors is, per- 
haps, the greatest grievance of all. 
It is a part of the reader’s duty to 
make a note of interrogation against 
any passage which he does not 
think is right, or when a sentence 
is incomplete. Authors occasionally 
profit by these quiet estimates of 
their meaning ; and many a weak 
point, which might have marred a 
writer’s reputation, has been set 
right by attention being drawn to it 
by the unobtrusive (?) of the reader. 
But others treat these ‘ queries” 
withscorn and contempt, and, though 
they may be sometimes unnecessary, 
the passages are marked with the 
best intentions. It has been said, 
that no man is a hero to his valet, 
and so the reader, in a_ certain 
degree, gives back scorn for scorn, 
and professes to admire few living 
authors. ‘They make the books, 
but the reader mends and patches 
up the holes where the stitches have 
dropped, and he can’t help notic- 
ing the deletion, rejection, and hesi- 
tating rewriting of sentences. 

In all works hurriedly produced, 
such us newspapers, there is, of 
course, a greater liability to com- 
mit errors; bat, all things con- 
sidered, newspapers are marvels of 
correct typography, and it cannot be 
doubted that the careful reading of 
the proof-slips alone produces this 
result. These proofs frequently 
contain very curious errors, such as 
Paper-families for Paterfamilias ; 
or, “*Eh! the Brute!” for “ Et tu 
Brute!” But these are generally 
set right before printing, by the 
reader comparing the proof with the 
author’s MS. The hurry of pro- 
duction, in the case of newspapers, 
were it not for this care, would be 
apt to produce many blunders, But 
the printers, and the editors as 
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well, have other troubles to contend 
with on a daily newspaper, besides 
a faulty MS. For one thing, they 
have reason of complaint at the way 
in which they receive their tele- 
grams, from which so much of the 
daily quota of news is gathered in 
these days of “ special wires.” The 
telegraph clerks possess curious 
abbreviations, and curtail their words 
in so absurd a manner sometimes, 
that the printers, however careful 
they may wish to be, are frequently 
made to err. The clerks, too, seem 
occasionally to write to dictation, 
for they often give a wrong word 
altogether, but one which is identi- 
eal in sound with the right one. 
The paper, also, upon which they 
write is of such a texture that the 
compositor almost fears to breathe 
upon it, in case it melts away like 
the frost rime upon a pane of glass, 
to which telegraph paper bears no 
inapt resemblance. 

Again, with respect to the hurry 
of production. Imagine a_tele- 
gram arrivivg at an early hour in 
the morning, containing important 
news which not only demands notice 
but a leading article also. Two 
o’clock, first post at five; and 
country subscribers must be duly 
supplied. The fagged compositors, 
who have already about finished up 
the work required for the day’s 
paper, shake up their nearly empty 
cases, and prepare for a_ hurry. 
Forth from fhe editorial room comes 
the MS., two or three pages ata 
time, in a half-readable hand; and 
so on, till all the article is out. Not 
a word is heard, not a sound but 
the low, silent whispering of the 
type as it is hurried into the com- 
posing stick. When a part is ready 
a proof is taken; and then the 
reader and his satellite is spinning 
over it. Corrected, it is revised by 
the editor ; and it is then put into 
its place in the paper, which now is 
“put to bed.” The wheels of the 
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machine begin torevolve, and forth 
come the sheets; which are then 
folded, packed, and hurried off to 
the railway in nothing more than 
time. Such being not unfrequently 
the case, the wonder is not that 
there are mistakes, but that there 
are so few. In an article upon the 
short-time agitation, it was stated 
that “a factory-boy had been shaved 
to death” (slaved). The Literary 
Gazette made the following apology : 
“ By the breaking of the head of an 
h, or the misprint of the letter n, a 
very tempting advertisement to in- 
vest in certain lines, was entitled, 
‘Purchase of Railway Snares,” 
An article referring to the recent 
Reform Bill, had in it the following 
curious phrase, “ When the Bill 
shall have poured into a can,” which 
should have been “ passed into a 
law.” 

George Stephenson, the celebrated 
engineer, when examined before 
the Commons’ Committee on Rail- 
ways, was asked by a member what 
would happen to a railway train, 
supposing a cow chanced to stray 
upon the line. Stephenson’s reply, 
in his Northumbrian accent, was 
that he did not know what would be 
the result to the train, but “it would 
be unco bad for the coo.” An acci- 
dent of this kind lately happened, 
and a local newspaper reported that 
the cow had been cut into calves, 
instead of cut into halves. Darwin 
may assert strange things in this 
way, but the following, we imagine, 
do not enter into his catalogue of 
Developments :—That ‘ ants reside 
in subterranean taverns (caverns) ;” 
or this—“ a live surgeon was caught 
in the Thames, and sold to the zn- 
habitants (?) at sixpence the pound.” 

In the giving of the surgeon’s 
statement of a post-mortem ex- 
amination of the body of a lady, 
supposed to have been murdered by 
poison, it was incidentally mentioned 
in the report that a great deal of 
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anatomy” had been found—cer- 
tainly it would have been strange 
if there had not—but insert the 
word “ antimony ” instead, and the 
enigma is solved. A very simple 
mistake apparently, and when the 
written conformation of both words 
is compared, it is easily to be seen 
how the hurried compositor may 
have been misled by their written 
conformation, and the apparent 
suitability of the erroneous word. 

In the Zimes’ report of Disraeli’s 
famous speech upon the causes of 
the rebellion in India, that usually 
correct paper made him refer to 
the law which “ permitted Hindoo 
windows to marry.” A still more 
curious instance lately occurred in 
the same paper in connection with 
the Jamaica prosecutions. Mr. 
Stephens was reported to have 
said that he had treated Mr. Eyre 
as he had often treated obscene and 
uninteresting criminals. It was 
easy to be seen that this was a 
misprint for obscure, but the editor 
of the Zimes insisted that the error 
was in the manuscript. 

The Directors of the Indigent 
Old Men’s Society in Edinburgh, 
on looking for the report of one of 
their annual meetings, some years 
ago, were no doubt astonished to 
find it reported as the Indignant 
Old Men’s Society. So with a 
learned bishop, who having been 
viewing the antiquities of an old 
church, found that a newspaper 
notice of his visit stated he was 
looking over its iniquities. 

A most amusing blunder occurred 
in a Paris newspaper lately. Two 
paragraphs, which should have ap- 
peared separately, by some mishap 
got mixed, and they read as follow : 
“ Doctor X has been appointed 
head physician to the Hospital de 
la Charité. Orders having been 
issued by the authorities for the im- 
mediate extension of the Cemetery 
of Mont Parnasse, the works are 
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being executed with the utmost 
despatch.” 

The animadversions of one news- 
paper upon a public officer—some 
parochial Bumble—which said he 
had been “tried in the balance and 
found panting,” was as likely to be 
correct as if he had been * found 
wanting.” The following curious 
appointment found a place in a pro- 
vincial newspaper sometime since:— 
“By the death of Sir C. Hood the 
office of medical visitor of fanatics 
is at the disposal of the Lord Chan- 
cellor”—we pity his successor! 
The following apology appeared in 
another provincial paper :— “ Our 
account of the thunderstorm last 
week contained a slight mistake. 
Instead of hailstones as large as 
pullets, read bullets.” Another 
speaks of the excitement created 
by a recent ‘highway bobbery.” 

Towards the close of the American 
war a newspaper contained a strong 
leader upon the failure of the 
Southern States to establish their 
independence, and contained the 
curious statement that since Lee 
had capitulated, the other divisions 
of the Confederate armies ‘ would, 
in all likelihood, now commence 
a gorilla warfare” — guerilla, of 
course, was intended. About the 
same time there occurred a report 
of the seizure of the goods of a 
certain refractory gentleman, for the 
non-payment of a local tax which 
has been the occasion of much 
trouble in one northern city, and 
mention was made of one article 
which had been seized among the 
rest, and this was characterised as 
“an eloquent chest of drawers!” 
Elegant was the word meant, and 
here the written conformation of 
the two words is very much alike: 

In the report of a public dinner 
ensuing upon an election, in one of 
the speeches laudatory of the suc- 
cessful candidate, it was said “ that 
Mr. had a greater stake in the 
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country than mere potatoes!” poli- 
tics, we suppose. We have heard 
also of a reference to “ Paul's Epistle 
to the Caledonians.” Better than 
either of these two was in the re- 
port of an inquest upon the body of 
a notorious glutton, who had choked 
himself while devouring a Christmas 
goose—the verdict was given as 
stuffocation instead of suffocation. 
Still more recently, a gentleman in 
Parliament, speaking of the militia, 
found himself reported as having 
characterised it as “‘a great con- 
stitutional farce” instead of force. 
We have, perhaps, said enough, 
though the list might be easily ex- 
tended. But are such things to be 
wondered at? Having already re- 
ferred to some of the peculiar 
difficulties to which newspapers are 
subjected, let us give another illus- 
tration of what is almost of nightly 
occurrence. An important meeting 
of the All-tail-and-no-head party, or 
of the All-head-and-no-tail party, 
takes place to-night, and a full 
report will be looked for in the 
morruw’s paper. Imagine, then, 
the reporters who have attended 
returning per train—if the meeting 
has been in another town—in a 
jolting carriage, at an express rate 
—each busy transcribing his phone- 
tics into long-hand with a pencil, 
phonetics which we have . seen 
compared to ‘“ warped rainbows 
and spoiled flashes of lightning!” 
Fancy this crumpled mass of paper, 
only haif intelligible, and blurred, 
put into the compositor’s hands, set 
up, corrected, and put to press in 
very little more time than an or- 
dinary person would take to read 
over the same! Yet this is a com- 
mon case with daily papers. And 
there is not a public speaker who 
will deny that he is indebted to the 
reporters for the manner in which 
they have rounded off a sentence 
left incomplete in the speaker's 
hurry; or used the pruning-kuife 
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‘with skill in the excision of some 
twice or thrice repeated phrase. 
Now, is it not astonishing that such 
fair and correct reports are given ? 
Of a truth it is, and the public 
are much beholden to them and the 
compositors for the correctness 
which in general marks the pro- 
ductions of the modern press ; and 
ought to exercise a little of that 
charity which is not easily offended, 
in their strictures upon all such 
literary misfortunes. 





In general, life is much after this 
fashion. A man goes on through 
years of blameless living, and no 
one notices or thanks him; but an 
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error, a mistake, « slip, will attract 
to him the attention of censure. 
None know what struggles, what 
carefulness, what watchfulness, have 
been necessary to secure the pro- 
priety which may have marked his 
course for years ; nor what circum- 
stances of trial created the weakness 
which caused him to let go his hold 
for a moment. Then let us take 
the “ proof” of the past, and correct 
it for the new edition of the future ; 
and then we shall be pitiful and 
forbearing towards the faults of 
others— ‘ 


“‘ What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 


SMITH AND SMYTHE. 


A NOVEL. 


By Harry Herman. 


CHAPTER V. 


Showing that Mr. Smythe, senior, is not 
such a nonentity after all. 


“Is Mr. Smythe within?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Mr. James Smythe?” 

‘ton. 

“Mr. James Smythe, senior, I 
mean.” 

“Yes.” 

“Can I, perhaps, with your kind 
permission, obtain an onportunity 
of seeing him?” 

** Yes,” 

“H’m, h’m, h’m! Is Mr. Smythe, 
senior, engaged just now?” 

“Zea.” 

“ Ah—ah—h’m. Would I, per- 
haps, be considered indiscreet in 
asking if Mr. Smythe will remain 
engaged for a long time?” 

* No,” 


*‘Indeed—you mean—TI under- 
stand you to say, Mr. Smythe will 
be disengaged shortly.” 

“ No.” 

“ Indeed—h’m—h’m—ah—I mis- 
understood. Did I not hear you 
say, that Mr. James Smythe, senior, 
would not remain engaged for a 
lung time?” 

“ No.” 

** Hah—h’m—h’m— indeed. And 
might I, perhaps, ask you to inform 
Mr. Smythe, that Mr. Verangulus 
Boxfordius Fax, Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, and Fellow of the Royal Tri- 
angular Society, desires to have the 
honour of an interview with him ?” 

“Tes.” 

“ Ah — ah —h’m—h’m— indeed. 
And would it, perhaps, be incon- 
venient for you to inform Mr, 
Smythe at present? ” 

* No.” 
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“Might I, perhaps, ask you to do 
so at once?” 

Ton” 

“ Ah, h’m — indeed — indeed — 
Then why the devil don’t you do 
so?” 

Tableau! and let those among 
the ambitious spirits whose vague 
aspirations cause “A. R. A.’s” in 
letters of gigantic size, made of 
solid eighteen carat gold, and Hall 
marked, to float before their dazzled 
eyes in their dreams, take a good 
look at this picture. If the classical 
remembrance of that scene will not 
open for them the portals of the 
resplendent halls where lies the 
ultima thule of their desires, they 
may sell their easels, palettes, 
brushes and paints, for seven shil- 
lings and sixpence, and retire to 
live for ever afterwards on the in- 
terest of that sum invested in the 
Three per Cents. 

Principal Personage, No. 1.—A 
wee old man, evidently a mis-fit. 
He is composed of anatomical odds 
and ends, patched one on to the other 
hickeldy-pickeldy, regardless of con- 
sequences. 

We leave the young artist to fill 
in colour, expression, and position, 
ad libitum, adding only, as a mild 
suggestion, that just at this moment 
Principal Personage No. 1 has 
evidently lost his equanimity of 
temper. Sufficient time not having 
as yet elapsed to offer a reward, by 
advertisement, for its recovery, it 
has not yet been restored to him. 

Principal Personage, No. 2.— 
The wee man carefully taken to 
pieces, and the various extremities 
artistically fixed to a patent gutta- 
percha tube, a little over a yard 
long, and considerably under a yard 
in circumference. Colour and ex- 
pression are the same as in the 
previous figure, only No. 2’s hair is 
red, and he is evidently laughing in 
his sleeve. The artist ought to 
take particular pains, elaborately 
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and classically, to reproduce that 
facial expression inside the garment. 

It may be added here that the 
extremities in every direction fit 
No. 2. much better than No.1. It 
may also be useful to the painter to 
know that No. 2’s name is James 
Smythe, junior. 

Personages Nos. 3 and 4, not 
visible on the painting, the view 
being intercepted by an oaken par- 
tition. However, they are laughing 
not only in their sleeves but all 
over their faces. They are sitting 
on high stools, each on one side of 
a high desk; they have a large 
quantity of writing materials before 
them, in the fate of which they do 
not seem to be interested, for No. 3 
has, with his elbow, upset his ink 
over the papers on No. 4’s side, and 
the black fluid is dripping down on 
the grey and white check trowsers 
for which that individual paid 
twelve shillings and sixpence, only 
the Saturday before. Of course, an 
artist, possessed of anything like 
genius, will find no difficulty in 
depicting all this, as well as the 
delightful surprise of No. 4 when 
he is made aware of the extra addi- 
tion of colour to his unmentionables, 
by the action of the liquid penetrat- 
ing the material. Only it must be 
remembered that the whole is 
enacted behind the partition. This 
is very essential. 

As to the background, foreground, 
and other accessories, it may be 
stated that the scene takes place in 
an office, which is divided into two 
by the aforesaid partition. There 
is a square opening in the centre, on 
the inside of which stands No. 2, 
whilst No. 1 occupies the sat.e 
position on the outside. We notice. 
two doors, one of which bears the 
inscription * Smythe, Worry, and 
Smythe, Solicitors and Attorneys- 
at-Law ;” but it is on the other side, 
and therefore, has nothing to do 
with the picture. But the other 
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door shows plainly the words, 
“James Smythe, senior,—Private,” 
and this must not be omitted. It 
is very important. 

Having gone so far out of our 
way, with-the praiseworthy inten- 
tion of assisting unrecognized talent, 
we may be permitted to resume our 
story. 

“Then why the devil don’t you 
do so?” had been the exclamation 
that burst from Dr. Boxfordius Fax. 

“‘ Because you hav’n’t asked me.” 

“ Have I not been standing here 
for the last ””—pulling out his watch 
— ‘five minutes, endeavouring to 
get you to inform Mr. Smythe of 
my visit.” 

** You’ve been absorbing my valu- 
able time, and the valuable time of 
the firm, by a lot of questions about 
my convenience, and whether you 
might ask me to do this or that, and 
I kept saying ‘ yes,’ but you didn’t 
do so.” 

‘Oh! young man, I see you are 
very particular. I must be more 
precise in speaking to so cautious 
a young lawyer. Kindly tell Mr. 
James Smythe, senior, that Dr. 
Fax wishes to see him on a matter 
of importance.” 

* Certainly, sir! now that you’ve 
told me what you want me to 
do, I hasten to comply with your 
wish.” This with a bow and a 
smile that would have done credit 
to a courtier of the time of the 
Regency. 

And, thereupon, the promising 
young hopeful of the Smythes 
knocked discreetly at the door bear- 
ing the inscription “ Private,” and, 
having waited a few seconds, was 
answered by a stentorian “ Come 
in.” It was apparent, from that 
short sentence, that the periodical 
thrashings which his neighbours 
credited to Mr. Smythe, senior, on 
the part of his spouse, had not 
broken his spirit as far as his office 
was concerned, He had evidently 
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made up his mind to be lord and 
master there, however little he 
might have had to do with the 
government of Adullam Green. In 
the introductory chapter we did not 
speak of Mr. Smythe, except by a 
casual allusion, for the simple reason 
that, as far as the domestic and 
familiar matters of the Smiths and 
Smythes were concerned, he was 
simply nowhere, but as we find him 
here in the very zenith of his self- 
importance, we may as well devote 
a line or two to acquaint the reader 
with form, figure, and peculiarities 
of the chief of the Smythes (after 
Mrs. Smythe). 

Mr. James Smythe, senior, re- 
sembled his eldest son, who was 
named after him, in figure, form, 
and face, substituting only hair of 
a yellowish white for that of the 
fiery hue which crowned the edifice 
of his son’s understanding, and trac- 
ing a wrinkle here and there on his 
otherwise well-preserved features. 
He looked a very uncompromising 
individual to those who had pecu- 
niary dealings with him; and he 
had but to give one of those calm, 
half-satirical glances from his dull, 
greyish eyes to convince a person 
that he knew all about a subject, 
and was not likely to be taken in. 
He would have dearly liked to be a 
tartar to his clerks and to his quiet 
unpretending partner, who boasted 
of the uninviting name of * Worry,” 
but they were aware of his position 
at home and were not to be taken 
in, in spite of his continually de- 
claiming to them about the antiquity 
of his descent, and the social gran- 
deur of his position. His son, who 
pretended to be terribly afraid of 
him in the office, revenged himself 
by setting various mantraps for him 
at Adullam Green, and as the head 
of the house and firm never dared 
to open his lips there, the freaks of 
the undutiful offspring were never 
punished, 
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“ Come in,” had _ been 
Smythe’s answer to the knock. 

The young hopeful opened the 
door very carefully, as if afraid of 
the consequences of the trespass. 

“if you please, sir, it’s old Dr. 
Fax, who wants to see you, on busi- 
ness of importance, he says.” 

** How often must I tell you, sir,” 
was the reply, “to give people their 
proper names, and not to announce 
them as old or young, or anything 
of the sort?” 

“ Well, if you please, sir, it’s Dr. 
Caranculus—I can’t remember the 
name—something, Fax.” 

‘“* My son, you have forgotten the 
Latin I had so much trouble to get 
taught you at very great expense. 
And still less did you learn of con- 
temporary history, else you would 
know ail about the Doctor and his 
celebrated works. How can you 
hope ever to fill, with anything like 
dignity, the position to which you 
will one day be called, as head of 
all the descendants of Jeremiah 
Adullam Smythe, if you do not 
make the attempt to become more 
erudite in your knowledge, and 
more dignified in your manner.” 

The young man who was treated 
to a speech of this sort twice or 
three times every day, looked very 
demure, and replied, “If you please, 
sir, I'll try,” whereupon his parent, 
gratified by the apparent good effect 
of the homily, drew a shilling from 
his pocket and handing it to his 
son, patted him on the shoulder 
with a “ That is well, my boy. I 
hope you will keep your promise. 
Now, tell the Doctor that I am 
ready to see him.” 

The grave countenance with 
which young Smythe left his father’s 
presence, and the still graver mood 
in which he appeared when he said, 
“Mr. James Smythe, senior, .is 
ready to receive Dr. Carbuncolus 
Blacknosus Fax,” could only be 
equalled in histrionic effect and 
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ability by the amazing rapidity with 
which he changed his countenance 
by the exhibition of his tongue and 
the addition of his fingers to his 
nose, when the worthy doctor had 
closed the door of the attorney’s 
room behind him. Then, parading 
on his open palm the shilling he 
had just received, he commenced 
dancing a jig before the two clerks, 
singing in a low voice— 
** Old Fly-me-kite has parted, 
Has parted, 
Has parted, 
Old Fly-me-kite has parted 
A bob's worth of his tin.” 


The expression of his hilarity 
was stopped short, however, by one 
of the clerks snatching the coin, 
saying, “If he has parted, that’s no 
reason why J should part; we'll 
have some beer with it, won’t we, 
Jim ?” 

We leave young Smythe and his 
companions to their discussion about 
the eventnal fate of the shilling, 
and turn to the lawyer and his 
visitor. 

Mr. Smythe was in one of his 
politest moods. 

“T am very glad to have the 
honour of seeing you here to-day, 


Doctor; what can I do for you?” 


he asked, with his blandest smile. 
““T have come to communicate to 
you the contents of a letter I have 
just received from Paris, concerning 
the young gentleman whom, at your 
request, I introduced to the school 
of my esteemed and learned friend, 
Dr. Octavius Bramble, of Maison 
Bellevue, near Paris. I have al- 
ready informed you by letter that 
a few weeks ago, Master Varenne 
ran away from school, and that he 
had been seen in the company of a 
man whom you know, I believe—I 
refer to Captain Henry Smith. I 
have now received another letter 
from Dr. Bramble, which brings 
further news of the misguided lad ; 
but perhaps you had better read it 
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yourself.” So saying, the little 
doctor took a letter from his breast- 
pocket, opened it, and handed it to 
the attorney. It ran thus :— 


* Maison Bellevue, 
“at Passy, near 
“ Paris, 6th December, 1851. 
“ Verangulus Boxfordius Fax, Esq., 
Ph.D., F.1.S., &e., &e., &e., 
“Newton House, Clapham, 
** London. 

“Dear Sir,—I am sorry to have to in- 
form you that I shall be unable to con- 
tinue the tutorship of Master William 
Varenne who, as you know, absented 
himself from this school without leave. 
He was taken prisoner during the armed 
insurrection of the 2nd instant. Having 
been found in very compromising com- 
pany, with arms in his hands, he has 
been sentenced by Court-Martial to be 
transported to Cayenne. 

“T have, therefore, only to ask you for 
the remittance to me of the sum of 450 
francs, the amount of one quarter's fees 
overdue, and remain, 

“ My dear sir, 
‘** Your very obedient servant, 
“Ocravivs BraMBLE, 
LL.D., F.T.S., &c., &e.” 


Mr. Smythe read the letter atten- 
tively, and with perfect calmness. 
Having done so he folded it slowly 
and neatly, and returned it to his 
visitor. 

“T am extremely grieved to learn 
this,” he said, “but what can we 
do? Master Varenne was confided 
to my care and guardianship by an 
old client of mine, now dead, and 
what better could I do than to send 
him to the best school in the very 
city where he was born. You can 
be my witness, I feel convinced, 
that I spared neither time nor ex- 
pense to secure to the lad the very 
best possible education and all the 
comforts he could wish for ; so we 
can do nothing but let events take 
their course now.” 

“But might you not,” asked the 
little doctor, “ petition the Prince 
President for his release? Surely 
he might, perhaps, be pardoned on 
account of his youth and his English 
extraction.” 
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“What would be the use? This 
letter says that he is already sen- 
tenced, and for all we know— 
most likely even—he is by this time 
on his way to Cayenne. You see, 
I am sure, how helpless I am in this 
matter ?” : 

* But would not the attempt— ” 

“ Excuse me, my dear Doctor 
Fax, for interrupting you. By for- 
warding a petition now, we could 
not alter matters in any way, as I 
feel convinced that the lad is already 
on his way to Cayenne. By the 
tine a letter would reaeh France 
he would, most probably, be in mid- 
ocean. I am sure you must per- 
ceive that all endeavours, therefore, 
would be worse than useless. They 
might even expose the unfortunate 
boy to undeserved severity if we 
should fail.” 

The worthy little Doetor felt any- 
thing but convinced of the correct- 
ness of the lawyers arguments. 
He would have dearly liked to have 
burst out with some expression or 
other of his condemnation of Mr. 
Smythe’s unfeeling conduet towards 
his ward, but he was overawed by 
that gentleman’s calm demeanour 
and self-confident look. Al! he 
could stammer was— 

“Well, sir, there remains then 
only . 

“ Oh, yes,” interrupted the lawyer, 
with a smile, “I had nearly for- 
gotten. There remains the setile- 
ment of Dr. Bramble’s account. 
Let us see, four hundred and fifty 
francs, I believe. Four hundred 
and fifty francs, that is eighteen 
pounds, is it not? Now suppose 
I'll write out the cheque for twenty 
guineas — say twenty-one pounds, 
that will cover your expenses, post- 
ages, &c., Doctor, will it not?” 

“Pray do not mention it, sir, I 
am only too happy—only too—too 
—to be of service.” 

** My dear Doctor,” said the law- 
yer, tapping the confused little man 
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on the shoulder, “a labourer is 
always worthy of his hire, and I 
have my poor deceased client’s 
particular instructions to pay for 
any services that might be rendered 
to his child. Besides your time is 
valuable—more than valuable, tor 
its loss is a loss to the cause of 
science.” 

“T am extremely 

“Oh, don’t let us say anything 
more about it. Here—twenty-one 
—pounds—that will do. Messieurs 
Coutts, in the Strand—you know 
Coutts’, in the Strand, do you not ?— 
will give you twenty-one pounds for 
this bit of paper. Let me see, you 
might just as well give me an 
acknowledgment for it, only for 
regularity’s sake, you kuow, so you 
would not mind signing this receipt, 
would you?” 

“Certainly not, my dear sir,” 
and the doctor scratched his name 
across the strip of paper handed to 
him by the attorney. 

“By the bye,’ said the latter, 
after he had blotted and put away 
the receipt, and yet holding the 
cheque between his fingers, “ that 
letter of your friend in Paris is of 
no use to you, is it? You might 
just as well leave it in my care, just 
as arecord, you know. One never 
knows how such a thing may prove 
of service. And it does not matter 
to you, does it?” 

“ Oh, take it, by all means. Here 
it is. It is, in fact, much better in 
your keeping than in mine.” 

“ Well now, my dear Doctor. here 
is your cheque. Let us hope that 
one of these days we may yet be 
able to do something for that unfor- 
tunate lad.” 

The Doctor felt a desire rising 
from his heart to stuff cheque, letter, 
and all down the throat of the hard- 
hearted man who would not even 
go to the trouble of writing a letter 
to save his ward, if possible, from 
transportation to the fever swamps 
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of Cayenne, but subdued by the 
lawyer's penetrating glance he could 
only stammer— 

“Might I not suggest = 

“Qh, dear no,” fell in the lawyer, 
who knew what was coming; “ my 
dear Doctor, I assure you it is all 
right, and now good-bye. I hope I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you again.” 

And therewith he opened the door 
with the politest of bows, and in 
doing so received on the side of the 
head the cricket ball, with which 
the younger generation outside had 
been amusing themselves during the 
interview. 

The agility with which those 
clerks flew to their seats and com- 
menced scribbling away, as if miles 
of writing had to be done, was 
hardly short of miraculous. The 
author is not aware of their ever 
having asked Mr.-Smythe for the 
return to them of that leather ball. 

The lawyer looked first at one of 
his employés, then at the other, 
then at his son. All of them were 
working away with a will. He did 
not say a word, however, until he 
had shown his visitor out. Then 
he placed himself before the little 
square opening in the partition, and 
shouted— 

“ Who did that?” 

Absolute silence. 

“Who did that?” 

“ Did you speak, sir?” inquired 
Smythe, junior, timidly. 

“T want to know who threw that 
ball?” 

Answer from chorus—“ If you 
please, sir, it wasn't me.” 

“ Well, then, you won't say who it 
is? All right. Ill stop a shilling 
out of the wages of each of you, 
unless you let me know before 
Saturday next.” 

The young men knew very well 
that he would forget all about it 
long before then, therefore they 
held their peace. 
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The attorney, on returning to his 
room, took down a tin box marked 
with the word “ Varenne.” He took 
out a lot of musty documents, and 
at last selected one of them which, 
having put on his spectacles, he 
unfolded. It was a lengthy docu- 
ment, and Mr. Smythe seemed to 
have some difficulty in wading 
through it. He read page after 
page, becoming more impatient at 
each, until he came to the following 
passage, which, he read over fully 
three times. As it must have been 
of importance, else the lawyer 
would not have spent so much time 
over it, we will give it at length. 
It read as follows :— 


“ But in the case of any such last issue 
of my said son Henry lawfully begotten 
of his body or of any such last issue of the 
issue of my said son Henry lawfully be- 
gotten of his or their body or bodies dying 
without further issue or in the case of such 
issue being a son in the case of such son 
dying before attaining the age of twenty- 
one years or in the case of such issue 
being a daughter in default of such 
daughter attaining the age of twenty one 
years or marrying under that age with 
the consent of her parent or parents 
guardian or guardians then and in every 
and each or any such case the said sum 
of one hundred and eighty three thousand 
seven hundred and fifteen pounds eight 
shillings and four pence invested as afore- 
said and all the right title interest and 
property therein and all the interest 
profits emoluments benefits claims and 
demands arising or accruing therefrom 
or pertaining or belonging thereto shall 
revert belong and appertain to and become 
and be the property of such of the issue 
of my said second son Charles lawfully 
begotten of his body snes to priority 
of birth and of line male as who being an 
eldest son living at the time being law- 
fully begotten shall have attained the age 
of twenty-one years or in default of such 
issue of my said second son Charles in 
line male lawfully begotten of such of his 
issue as who being an eldest daughter 
living at the time being lawfully begotten 
shall have attained the age of twenty-one 
years or shall have married under that 
age with the consent of her parent or 
parents guardian or guardians and in 
default of any such issue as last before 
mentioned of her respective issue lawfully 
begotten To have and to hold the same 
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unto him or her for his or her own obsolute 
use and benefit forever ...... 4 

*And that boy is the last of 
them,” muttered the lawyer after 
he had read and re-read that passage. 
“ And after him comes the younger . 
branch. One hundred and eighty- 
three thousand pounds, with the 
interest, over two hundred thousand 
pounds. Invested at five per cent., 
and I can do it, that would bring 
ten thousand pounds a year. And 
Mrs. Smythe is the representative 
of that younger branch. And she 
don’t know it. Oh, if she knew 
it--—” The old man shrank in 
terror, and turned around, as if he 
expected to see his wife standing 
behind him. “If she knew it,” he 
continued—* And still I am work- 
ing for her more than for myself— 
And they have sent Master Varenne 
to Cayenne — Good— He'll very 
likely die there—Very good! Very 
good indeed!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith “ at Home.” 


Litrte Dr. Fax was in anything 
but good humour on leaviig the 
office of Messieurs Smythe Worry 
and Smythe, in New Court, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He felt like a man 
who, having gone a long way on 
purpose to do a certain thing, had 
come away and forgotten all about 
his errand. ‘The old man was 
ashamed of himself, and for two 
reasons. First of all for having 
allowed that unscrupulous attorney 
to turn him from his task by illogi- 
cal arguments and soft words, and 
secondly, for having accepted those 
paltry three sovereigns as a sort of 
muke up—as a sort of sop thrown to 
the hungry dog instead of the fat 
bone he expected. 

The Doctor was very miserable 
indeed. He was a kind-hearted, 
easy-going old gentleman, who 
could not bear to look a beggar in 
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the face without giving him some- 
thing, easily impressed by facts, and 
easily led by circumstances, and 
there was but one thing he was 
proud of, that he was conceited 
about, namely, the mathematical 
exactness, anid logical force of his 
argument. His little bosom used 
to expand to the utmost, when, with 
one leg gracefully placed before the 
other, with his thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his resplendently white 
waistcoat, his face beaming with 
the assurance produced by know- 
ledge, he addressed the learning, 
the genius, and the wealth of his 
country, represented by venerable 
gentlemen, and elegantly dressed 
ladies, in the great hall of the 
Triangular Institution. Sound argu- 
ments and magnificent eight-syllable 
words came freely from him then, 
demolishing the weak structures 
built by the teachings of his oppo- 
nents, and on such days, in such 
presence, he would have faced any 
odds and feared them not. 

And to-day he had permitted 
himself to be vanquished by a 
whining attorney, who would not 
allow him even to complete his sen- 
tences. He really felt very much 
ashamed of himself, so much so, that 
he nearly could have cried. 

So he walked along down Carey 
Street, into Chancery Lane, trying 
in his mind to contrive some scheme 
to save poor little William Varenne 
from his horrible fate. He thought 
of writing to the Prince President, 
and he was debating with himself 
whether he should do it in Latin, 
French, or English. He was even 
thinking of going over to Paris 
himself, to see what he could do 
by a personal intercession. Surely 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who had lived in London so many 
years that he had acquired the 
habits and language of an English- 
man, who had done special consta- 
ble’s duty against the Chartists, 
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would listen to an Englishman like 
the Doctor, who represented one of 
the most exalted and _ illustrious 
branches of science. He was argu- 
ing with himself about all this as he 
walk:d along Fleet Street into the 
Strand, and thence into Holywell 
Street, but there the train of his 
thoughts was arrested by the spell 
of the booklore exhibited in front 
of the shops. The Doctor had 
reached his elysium. He was very 
well known there. Week after 
week he used to come there and 
rummage among the old volumes, 
pore over tiny Elzeviers and ele- 
gantly bold Retifs, examining every 
title page with the eye of a con- 
noisseur, scrutinizing every  por- 
tion of the binding and of the bor- 
ders, and devouring the little and big 
treasures of medieval learning. No 
author was unknown to him; he 
knew by sight the handiwork of all 
printers, from Guttenberg and Cax- 
ton to the most modern; and no 
wonder then, that in that Paradise 
he forgot all about William Varenue 
and his troubles. 

He was standing there, devouring 
with his eyes an old German folio, 
containing some original woodcuts 
by Albrecht Durer, when he was 
staggered and nearly frightened out 
of his wits by a hearty, vigorous 
smack on the shoulder, and was 
greeted by a— 

“My dear Doctor Fax, how are 
you?” 

He turned round sharply, and saw 
a pleasant-looking, smiling gentle- 
man of about thirty-five years, with 
a broad, honest face, standing by 
him and holding out his hand to 
him. 

“ Why, bless my soul, it is you, 
Mr. Smith; how you have fright- 
ened me. How are you? How is 
Mrs. Smith ?” 

“Oh, very well, very well in- 
deed,” replied the other (whom we 
may as well know as Mr. William 
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Wagge Smith, of Laburnum Villa, 
Highgate), grasping the little Doc- 
tor’s hand and shaking it heartily. 
“Tam so glad I’ve met you. You 
look very well. Why, it’s an age 
since I’ve seen you.” 

“Oh, I am very well, my dear 
Mr. Smith; I cannot complain; I[ 
hope I don’t detain you from your 
business.” 

“ Business — fiddlesticks! My 
business is over for to-day. And do 
you think I am going to Ict you get 
off like that, now that I’ve got you ? 
Not likely ! one don’t catch you so 
often, my dear Doctor. You must 
core with me.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Smith, I 
assure you-——” 

“Now, Doctor, no nonsense! 
You must come with me to High- 
gate. Mrs. Smith has been asking 
afier you day after day. And to- 
day is her birthday, and we are 
going to celebrate it; so, Doctor, 
you see that you can’t refuse. Le- 
sides, you can’t help yourself. I 
carry you off captive.” 

“But I must go home, Mr. 
Smith ; they are waiting for me at 
Clapham.” 

“They will have to wait a long 
time, then, for I don’t intend to let 
you go. Why, Mrs. Smith would 
never forgive me if I were to let 
you escape on a day like this. She 
told me before I left home this 
morning to be particular in bringing 
all the friends I could meet. And 
now that I’ve found you, do you 
think I could show my face to her 
without you—so come along, Doctor. 
Right about face; your road leads 
to Highgate.” 

“You are very pressing, Mr. 
Smith, and nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to congratu- 
late Mrs. Smith on the anniversary 
of her birth, but I ought to go 
home, indeed. I have some very 
pressing matters to attend to.” 

“ You will have to attend to them 
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some other time. Just now your 
most pressing business is to jump 
with me into a hansom, and off to 
Laburnum Villa. I won’t let you 
go, indeed.” 

“Well, I suppose I must. You 
are so very dictatorial with a poor 
old man; so I think I had better 
surrender with good grace.” 

A hansom was quickly hailed, 
and off they ratiled. On through 
the squalid purlieus of Drury Lane, 
where misery and filth reigned as 
firm allies—into Bloomsbury, trim 
and neat, through Gower Street, 
with its endless similarity, into 
Hampstead Road, and _ thence 
through Camden Town. There the 
air seemed to become sweeter and 
fresher, as the noise and bustle of 
the vast city became less and less 
audible, and by the time they ar- 
rived at Laburnum Villa, the little 
Doctor was as pleased that he had 
come, as his host seemed to enjoy 
the gratification of having brought 
him. 

Oh, what a bevy of sweet crea- 
tures greeted them as they drove up 
to the gate! 

“Qh, there he is; there he 
comes! And he has brought dear 
Doctor Fax with him. How are 
you, how are you, you dear old 
Doctor ?” came from half-a-dozen 
ruby lips, and before the little man 
could say “ smiff,” he was pulled out 
of the hansom, and hugged and 
kissed, and patted, and caressed in a 
manner that would have driven 
Mrs. Grundy mad. Mr. Smith got 
nothing but one sweet little kiss, 
but it was such a one, and one look 
from the bright eyes that were so 
immeasurably dearer than diamonds 
to him; but that look spoke of hap- 
piness, and of love that poet’s lan- 
guage could never express. And 
then there were the general greet- 
ings, and all seemed so happy and 
so good to one another, and those 
girls were so affectionate with the 
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old man, that even the ecabman 
stood looking on with satisfaction, 
and waited without saying a word 
until Smith remembered that he had 
not yet paid him. And when Smith 
gave him two shillings over his fare 
to drink Mrs. Smith’s health on her 
birthday he was overjoyed: “ Lord 
bless you,” he said, “I'd drink her 
health though you’d never given me 
a farden to do it with—for she’s a 
one-er, your missis, and no mistake.” 

And they were such a jolly com- 
pany when they had assembled in 
the parlour. First of all there was 
Mrs. Smith, fresh as a rose, and 
glowing with health, with the pret- 
tiest of dimples—oh, such a bonny 
little woman. It would have made 
your eyes water to see her. Smith 
was a lucky fellow indeed. And 
served him right, for he was as 
loving and as kind a husband, as 
true a friend, and as straightfor- 
ward and honest a fellow as you 
ever want to meet with. Down in 
the city, they said of him, that his 
word was as good as his bond, and 
his bond as good as the Bank, and 
city men are not generally very 
lavish in their expressions of ap- 
proval. He was a stockbroker in 
a thriving way of business, tread- 
ing easily and good-humouredly the 
thorny path of life, and not a soul 
was ever heard to speak ill of him 
except Mrs. Smythe. 

And there were Mrs. Smith’s two 
sisters, Jenny and Ada Gordon, 
one fair, the other dark, but both as 
sly and as lovely little minxes us 
womanhood could produce. They 
were never without a laugh in their 
sunny eyes, and a sweet word to 
follow it up. Bless their hearts, 
one can’t do justice to such crea- 
tures. You could no more describe 
all their pretty little ways, and all 
their charming little witchery than 
you could fly. 

And then there was Alice Smith, 
Mr. Smith’s sister, loving her 
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brother as much as his wife ever 
did, and dearly beloved in return. 
She was a shy little miss of sixteen, 
fair as the sunbeams, with lips of 
pure coral, and eyes as blue as the 
Neapolitan summer sky. She said 
little, but what she did say sounded 
like the music of the minstrels of 
old, sweet in its extreme simplicity, 
unadorned, and the more beautiful 
for that. 

And then there was Miss Georgi- 
ana Smith, Smith’s cousin, a lady 
who had passed her thirtieth sum- 
mer, and who, for a wonder, denied 
it not. She was as comely an old 
maid as you ever saw, for she per- 
sisted in calling herself an old maid, 
but there was nothing at all old maid- 
ish about her. In spite of all that, 
she was nearly as learned as the 
Doctor himself, knew all about as- 
tronomy and political economy, and 
more than once beat the old gentle- 
man on his own field. She was 
also an expert chess player, and if 
the Doctor enjoyed anything more 
than all that Laburnum Villa could 
offer, it was a quiet well-contested 
game with Miss Smith. He did 
not mind even losing with her. 

And then there was Mr. Wenlock 
Smith, another relative, who was 
over head and ears in love with 
pretty Jenny Gordon. He was a 
clerk in the Foreign Office, and 
stood well with his superiors, who 
spoke very highly of him. But his 
salary was only two hundred a year, 
and he had not as yet dared to de- 
clare his passion. He was a good- 
looking fellow, with fair hair and a 
little fair moustache, which to cul- 
tivate and keep in order he took a 
great deal of trouble, regardless of 
the provoking way in which the 
girls teased him about it. 

And then there was Mr. John 
Cholmondeley Gordon, generally 
known as Jack Gordon, Mrs. 
Smith’s brother, the wag of the little 
circle assembled at Laburnum Villa. 
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He was exceedingly clever at all 
sorts of tricks likely to be produc- 
tive of merriment, and was spoken 
of as mischievous. ‘The girls would 
never leave anything destructible 
within his-reach, for if they did, he 
was sure to play some prank or 
other about it. 

And last, but not least, although 
the smallest of the lot, there was 
the baby. Oh, there never was 
another baby like that baby of 
babies. No baby ever crowed and 
screamed like that baby, no baby 
ever put its little fists into its little 
mouth like that baby, no baby ever 
kicked and screeched like that baby, 
no baby ever put its fingers into its 
mamma’s eyes like that baby—and 
as to weight, why bless you, no 
baby ever weighed as much, within 
pounds and pounds, as that baby. 
And as to crying, why he couldn't 
do it, the pretty little popsy-wopsy, 
if he tried. 

And as the little Doctor was 
known to suffer from corns, they 
would not leave him alone before he 
had allowed them to pull his boots 
off, and had donned a pair of 
shining red morocco slippers, em- 
broidered all over with gold ; and as 
it was to be a tea party, they had 
settled him in a big armchair in the 
snuggest corner, where he could 
enjoy all the warmth of the fire 
without hurting his eyes in the 
glare. It was not at all a cere- 
monious affair. ‘There wasn’t a 
great table with the lady of the 
house sitting in state at one end and 
her lord at the other, but it was 
thoroughly homely, sans géne, and 
everybody enjoyed himself or her- 
self heartily. They had three little 
round tables, and one larger one in 
the centre, and they sat where they 
liked, and ate and drank what they 
liked, and no more and no less than 
they liked, and they did so to their 
hearts’ content. And the tea was 
so full of flavour, and the butter so 
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fresh, and the toast so sweet, and 
even the muffins, without which Mr. 
Smith could not do at all, were so 
nice, and so well buttered, that they 
all enjoyed that simple little meai 
much more than any grand dinner 
they could have had down in May- 
fair or Belgravia. 

And when the tea was over, they 
opened the piano and had their 
round of singing and music, for 
Mrs. Smith played beautifuily, and 
Jenny Gordon and Alice Smith had 
the sweetest soprano voices imagin- 
able. 

And they were all happy and 
comfortable, when a cab drove up to 
the gate, and Mr. James Smythe, 
junior, jumped out. 

What could he want there at that 
hour ? 


CHAPTER VII. 


Introducing us to some gentlemen with whom 
we will become better acquainted here- 
after. 


THe Rue de |’ Echaudé St. Ger- 
main is a narrow, dingy little street 
in that quarter of Paris which has 
its counterpart in “ transpontine” 
London. At the time of which we 
are speaking it was much worse than 
it is now. Gaunt, miserable-look- 
ing houses lined it on both sides, 
houses of all sorts of shapes, colours, 
and constructions, each showing a 
tendency of its own to be as unlike 
its neighbour as possible, some seem- 
ing to try their utmost to belch for- 
wards and topple their chimney 
stacks over the heads of the dirty 
coal-seller, the dirtier greengrocer- 
girl, the dirtier chimney sweep, and 
the superlatively dirty chiffonier, 
who were howling in chorus in front 
of the greengrocer’s shop, whilst 
some of the other tenements showed 
a fixed intention of coming down 
like a load of bricks, on that elegant 
group ; and the rest of the houses in 
the street seemed to have partaken 
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of an extra quantity of the poison- 
ous eau de vie sold by the wine mer- 
chant at the corner, and were reel- 
ing in all sorts of attitudes, the 
whole of them exhibiting a most 
wicked obstinacy in refusing to 
stand in line. The gutter in the 
middle of this attractive street was 
made the receptacle of everything 
that could be noisome to smell, and 
the perfume proceeding from the 
interior of the dwellings was a 
mighty stimulant to the walking 
capacities of the passers-by. The 
generations of human beings re- 
siding in this lovely lane of tene- 
ments was about the most uncivi- 
lised portion of the inhabitants of 
the French metropolis — coster- 
mongers, rag and hone merchants, 
cobblers, and rag pickers, dirty, hor- 
ribly dirty, albeit houest, and in the 
midst of them two ¢raiteurs and 
wine sellers carried on a thriving 
trade. One of these wine shops— 
the one we have already mentioned, 
at the corner of the street — had 
the reputation of furnishing the 
cheapest, and at the same time the 
worst liquors in the neighbourhood, 
and was the principal resort of the 
rag and bone merchants living near. 
The other one, a little way up the 
street, had a more respectable ap- 
pearance, both in regard to exterior 
and customers. It bore a large black 
sign, on which two ruffians — in- 
tended to represent Hercules and 
Atlas—were painted, carrying a wine 
barrel in the place of the globe, and 
over this’ masterpiece were written 
the words, “To the Two Giants.” 
The interior, with its wooden tables 
and benches, its zine bar, its bottles 
and measures, resembled the gene- 
rality of French liquor sellers’ esta- 
blishments. There were several cus- 
tomers in the place just then. In one 
corner two men in blouses, big, un- 
couth fellows, with shaggy beards dud 
great woodeu shoes, were emptying 
about the fortieth petit verre, 
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talking fiercely,and making as much 
noise as possible. It was evident 
that their hour of defeat was near ; 
King Alcohol had already much the 
bestof them. At the table in front of 
them, a small shrivelled-looking man 
of about forty years, with sunken 
eyes and pinched lips, wearing spec- 
tacles, and having the general ap- 
pearance of a clerk out of employ, 
was relishing a very small meal. 
His eyes wandered from time to time 
towards his stalwart neighbours, 
as if fearing an interruption on their 
part. The proprietor was standing 
behind the bar. He was a burly- 
looking mau, with a very red face, 
a redder nose, and still redder hair. 
His enormous fists were coming 
down upon his bar at every asser- 
tion he made, to the great danger of 
bottles and tumblers near. He was 
serving two men, French artisans of 
a much better class than one would 
have expected to meet in that hovel. 
The younger of the two was a really 
handsome strapping, fellow, of about 
twenty years, whose eyes flashed 
now and then as if a fierce fire were 
hidden within his breast; his hands 
and feet were small, and his appear- 
ance was more that of a gentleman 
in disguise than of a labourer. His 
companion was a man of about forty, 
with a pleasant face, and one of those 
large mouths that are generally ac- 
cepted as denoting frankness and 
honesty of purpose. He was net 
quite so tall as the other, but a com- 
pact, wiry man, who looked as if he 
would prove a tough customer to 
hendle in a rough-and-tumble en- 
counter. He was holding a glass of 
wine between his fingers to the light, 
us if to scrutinize its quality. 

“I can tell you, Messieurs,” 
shouted the wine merchant, “ you 
may have been in Burgundy, you 
may have been at Beaune, you may 
have been even at Vougeot, or you 
may not have been there for all I 
know—excuse me, but I have only 
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your assertion, therefore I repeat 
you may or may not have been 
there—you may or may not have 
drank wine there, and you may 
have thought that the wine you did 
or did not drink there was very 
excellent, far better than any sold 
in Paris, and you may perhaps— 
mind, Messieurs, I say perhaps— 
have been nearly right, for there is 
no rule without exception; but I 
uphold, Messieurs,”—here the great 
fist of the man rose to a most threat- 
ening elevation above his head— 
“and I repeat to you, Messieurs, 
that you never drank a better glass 
of Magon than you have now before 
you, and such as you can always 
find at Bremont’s ‘Two Giants,’ in 
Paris, or elsewhere, the Café Anglais, 
where I have had the honour of 
being employed, not excepted ;” and 
the fist descended with an alarming 
shock, sending a bottle rolling on the 
floor, and making the glasses dance. 

* Everybody has the right of his 
own opinion,” replied the elder of 
the two men, after sipping his wine. 
“*T uphold that I have tasted better 
wine, much better wine, and at con- 
siderably less money. Have we not, 
Jean?” he added, addressing his 
companion. 

**T don’t know,” replied the other, 
with a good-natured smile ; “ I gene- 
rally find the wine here very good.” 

‘** Now, that I call speaking like a 
man,” enjoined the host; “let us 
shake hands, Monsieur Benoist, for 
you are a gentleman. That will 
stop your appealing to Monsieur 
Benoist against me. LEven gentle- 
men like yourself, Monsieur Heron, 
are apt to make mistakes. I can 
tell you, Messieurs, even I—I,— 
Martin Bremont, who have dealt in 
and drank wine for the last forty 
years or more, even I make mis- 
takes sometimes, not often though. 
And you have made a mistake there, 
I can tell you”—and the fist came 
down again with a crash. 
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The two men in blouses shouted 
for more brandy. 

“Rough customers these,’ said 
the man whom the wine-seller had 
addressed by the name of Heron; 
‘likely to prove troublesome.” 

“ Troublesome,’ chuckled the 
landlord, “here is enough to quiet 
half-a-dozen of them,” and the great 
fist crashed down again on the 
counter. 

Another man stepped into the 
shop. It was the one whom the 
Countess de Merancourt had noticed 
in the crowd outside the Mazas 
prison, and who had addressed her 
in English before she lost sight of 
him. 

He stopped short on the thres- 
hold. 

The two men at the counter turned 
round. 

** Benoist, Heron, are you realy?” 
asked the new comer, quietly, and 
he went back into the street. 

The two men followed him out 
without saying a word. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Rather puzzling at first, but as clear as 
daylight when the reader once under- 
stands it. 


Benotst AND Herron had followed 
the man into the street. He saun- 
tered leisurely along, they following 
a dozen or fifteen paces behind. He 
went into the Rue de Seine, passed 
around by the Institute of France, 
and crossed the Pont des Arts, to 
the Louvre. A sentinel was on 
guard there, and a whole troop of 
soldiers were sitting and standing 
about the portal. ‘The man turned 
sharply round and followed the Quay 
to the Place St. Germain |’ Auxer- 
rois. There he entered the Rue 
des Prétres St. Germain, and kept 
on in the same line till he came to 
the Place du Chatelet. Then he 
dodged along to the Hotel de Ville, 
turned again to the Quay, and 
N 
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crossed the Pont St. Louis to the 
little island of the same name. He 
evidently desired to avoid the Ile 
de Ja Cité, and had taken this round- 
about tour on purpose. 

When he was on the other side 
of the bridge he looked back. The 
two Frenchmen had followed him. 
He nodded, and walked on to the 
further end of the island, where he 
stopped before a little old-fashioned 
house, the last one of the row facing 
the river, and knocked twice softly 
with his knuckles. 

The door was opened immediately, 
and his companions having joined 
him and followed him into the house, 
the man mounted the stairs whilst 
the other two waited below. 

There, in a little room facing the 
river, but shrouded from observa- 
tion by closely-drawn curtains, Gas- 
ton de Nerac sat on a chair by the 
side of the fire. 

On seeing the new comer he rose. 

“TI am happy to see you, Captain,” 
he said. 

*“* And I am glad to find that you 
kept your appointment so punctu- 
aily,” replied the other, whom we 
henceforth know as Captain Henry 
Smith. “I had great doubts about 
your coming. And to speak the 
truth, it wculd have been pardon- 
able on your part had you stayed 
away. As itis, it proves to me your 
good intentions for our cause and 
your steadfast allegiance to the 
Club.” 

“Well,” replied the Director, “ it 
was rather a struggle for me to get 
away and come here. You know 
how I am watched and dogged about, 
and had it not been for the assistance 
of one of our friends, I should never 
have been able to come here unob- 
served. But he perceived what I 
wanted, and got up a terrific row 
in the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, 
knocking over one or two men, and 
the mouchards, who were sneaking 
ufier me, stopped to look, and I got 
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away from them before they could 
get through the crowd. And now, 
are those men here?” 

“ Yes,” replied Captain Smith, 
“they are downstairs. You'll find 
them trusty and determined fellows, 
ready to stake their lives in any- 
thing you or our friends may order 
them todo. They are just the sort 
of men to smash open doors of which 
they have not the keys, and to 
throttle half-a-dozen warders if they 
should come in the way.” 

“Fine turnkeys they'll make, 
then, I have no doubt,” enjoined 
Monsieur de Nerac. “ But that is 
not to our purpose. I dare say 
they’ll do. Would you ask them to 
come up 2” 

Captain Smith stepped out to the 
narrow staircase, and called to the 
two men to come up. ‘They looked 
all he represented them to be. The 
Director of the Mazas prison ex- 
amined them from top to toe, and 
expressed his approval by a nod of 
satisfaction. 

** And so you want to be prison 
warders ?” asked he. 

“Oh,” replied Benoist, with a 
significant smile, “we don’t mind 
being anything the Club orders 
us to be, as long as we can be of 
service.” 

“ And of course you understand,” 
added Monsieur de Nerac, “ that 
down yonder you must make no sign 
or gesture of knowing me, and that 
you must be ardent in your sympa- 
thies with the Bonapartists?” 

“Ofcourse,” answered the younger 
Frenchman, “we understand all 
that.” 

‘* Well,” said the Director, ‘“‘come 
to Mazas at two o’clock to-day, with 
this order which I now give you, 
and ask for me. But mind, be care- 
ful of your words. You must not 
‘citizenise’ anybody. ‘ Monsieur” 
to everybody, if you please. Now 
you may go, and be punctual! I 
shall be waitirg for you.” 
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The two men left, and Captain 
Smith and De Nerac were alone. 

“ Now that we have finished this,” 
said the Captain, “‘we may go to 
the other portions of our business. 
Madame de Merancourt came to 
your place the other day, like a 
faithful little woman. Do you know 
anything about her?” 

“Oh,” replied the Frenchman with 
a start, ‘* 1 used to know her well.” 

“You used to know her? Don’t 
you know her now? ” 

“Well, I do? We were play- 
mates when we were children. She 
comes from the same part of the 
country as I do!” 

“And did you not renew your 
acquaintance? ” 

A sigh escaped from the Director's 
lips. 

“ Ah yes,” he replied, “ah yes, we 
did—in a measure.” 

“Oh there is something behind 
that,” enjoined the other with a 
smile, “I can understand that. She 
isa magnificent woman that Countess 
de Merancourt, Marquise de Laon. 
She would do you credit, if you can 
do anything there, which I doubt 
very much.” 

“ And why do you doubt it?” 

“You noodle, don’t you know 
that she is the most fashionable 
woman and the most heartless 
coquette in all Paris. Perhaps I 
am wrong in calling her heartless, 
for she has proved in our case, that 
she has a good heart after all, and 
at any rate is easily influenced by 
the pity of a moment, and knows 
how to keep her promises after- 

yards. But all that has nothing to 
do with love-affairs. Why, she has 
driven a score and more of elegant 
gandins mad. One of them shot 
himself only two months ago in his 
despair, and you might have read 
about it in all the newspapers. And 
so you also are -smitten. Poor 
moth! go and singe your wings at 


that flickerin g candle!” 
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“JT am sorry to hear you talk like 
that about Helene,” expostulated De 
Nerac. “She was a good girl once. 
And I know she loved me better 
than anybody else in those days.” 

* Did she?” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain. ‘“'That’s capital. You may 
have some influence over her yet, 
and she rules the high and mighty 
Monsieur de Merancourt. The very 
thing we want. Did she not invite 
you to go and see her ?” 

‘** She did.” 

** You must go and see her. To- 
day is one of her reception days. 
You must go there and rezew your 
old acquaintance. Why if we can 
get her, we have a trump-card in 
our hands.” 

** But you surely can’t mean that 
I am to sacrifice her also for the 
sake of the Club?” 

“Who talks of sacrificing any- 
body ? She can do wonders without 
hurting her little finger, or ruffling 
the lace on her dress. And even if 
we should ask you to do anything 
out of the way, do you not belong 
to the Club ? You know our rules !” 

‘Forgive me!” exclaimed the 
Director. ‘I was too hasty. You 
know I would sacrifice my last drop 
of blood for our cause. I will go 
there and do my best!” 

“ That is right; you will go to the 
Rue St. Florentin to-day ?” 

“ Yes, and what am I to do?” 

“Make love to Madame de 
Merancourt, and be careful not to 
fall in love yourself.” 

“ Oh, that is not very easy. I am 
afraid I will not succeed in that.” 

“Well, you must try your best, 
and keep your wits about you.” 

“And what amI to do after 
that 7” 

“Report, and await further in- 
structions.” 

“Well, then,’’ said Monsieur de 
Nerac, “I must hurry away, there 
is no time to lese. Adieu for the 
present. 
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‘* Adieu, and good luck.” 

The Director went away, 
Captain Smith was left alone. 

“ Now that the machinery is set 
to work,” said he to himself, * let it 
move as fast as it likes. Let me 
see! The convict ships won't leave 
Brest for another fortnight. A fort- 
night! A week will be quite sufli- 
cient for me.” 


and 


CHAPTER IX. 


ich shows us how much a little qenth 
persuasion may do with the most dan- 
gerous Characters. 
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apTaIn Henry Suita was a hand- 
some man, about thirty-six years of 
of herculean build, and with 
festures bronzed by long exposure 
ts) the Indian sun. He had beena 
capiain in the East India Company’s 
service, and having been treated 
very shabbily, he had retired in dis- 
gust. In returning from the East, 
his journey brought him to Paris ; 
he liked the gay capital of France, 
remained there, and soon made the 
acquaintance of one of those fiery 
apostles of promiscuous liberty, who 
bave a particular knack of making 
proselytes from among their most 
inveterate opponents. ‘The doctrines 
they propagated, and the dangers 
which their enactment implied, suited 
the Captain’s dissatisfied state of 
mind and temper admirably ; he joined 
one of the most important of the 
political clubs, the members of which 
shortly afterwards elected him their 
president. By his sagacity and 
dauutless courage he managed that 
his association escaped detection and 
prosecution in those eventful days. 
But many of his friends and ac- 
quaintances, especially young Va- 
renne, had been taken prisoners at 
the barricades, and thus we find him 
engaged in taking measures te aid 
their escape. 

After walking up and down for a 
while lost in deep thought, he went 
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to the window, and cautiously drew 
the curtain which barred the interior 
from view. 

He closed it again very quickly. 

The little old man whom the Cap- 
tain’s eagle glance had not failed to 
see in bBremont’s wine shop was 
down there, in the street, crouched 
against the side of the house. 

Smith knew what that meant. 

That man was a police spy, and 
had followed him and his companions. 
He had, no doubt, seen both them 
and Monsieur de Nerac leave the 


house. What was he going to do 
now? What was to be done? 


Smith reflected for a moment. 

The mouchard was evidently 
waiting for him to come out. 

“Till get the better of you yet, 
you scamp,” exclaimed Smith ; we'll 
see which of us will go to the wall.” 

And he opened the curtain just 
enough to be able to peep through, 
drew a chair to the window, and 
waited. 

Hour passed after hour, and the 
man was down there still, Now 
and then he would get up and walk 
up and down the quay, but he would 
return again to his corner and watcli 
and wait. 

Darkness came on, the few flicker- 
ing lamps on the quay were lit, but 
the man was there still. It was 
very cold, and he would jump up 
sometimes and lean over the little 
stone wall that bordered the river, 
trot up and down, and stand still 
again. 

So he was just standing in front 
of the door of the old house, and 
was looking down to the river which 
swept past in black torrents, when 
a step was heard behind him, an 
arm was stretched out, and a hand 
clutched his throat with iron gripe, 
stifling the cry which was swelling 
up to his lips. Powerless and nearly 
choked, he was dragged into the 
house, the door of which wasslammed 
behind him; then he was pulled 
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upstairs and thrust into a room. 
There the miserable little man found 
himself face to face with the old 
Indian officer. 

** So you have been watching me,” 
eried the. Captain, shaking the 
shrivelled old fellow as if he were a 
rat; you wanted to find out all about 
us, Mr. Mouchard. Well, Ill bet 
you'll learn more than you care for 
before I have done with you.” 

* Please leave off, you are kill- 
ing me,” exclaimed the police spy in 
agony. ‘Don’t hurt me so.” 

** Hurt you, you beggar,” retorted 
the otker in his rage, * I'll shake the 
life out of you if you won’t answer 
my questions correctly. Where did 
you follow me from ? ~ 

“From the ‘ Two Giants’ in the 
Rue de l'Echaudé,” replied the man, 
trembling like an aspen leaf. 

“And whom have you secn go 
away from here?” 

* Three men.” 

* Do you know any of them ?” 

**T know two; I have scen them 
often at Bremont’s.” 

* And you don’t know the other?” 

“Whom? The tall, fair one?” 

“Tes,” 

“No; I never saw him before.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Yes; Iam quite certain.” 

“Well, and who set you to watch 
and follow us?” 

* Nobody.” 

* And why did you follow us 
then?” 

“IT saw you come to the ‘Two 
Giants’ and call the other two men 
away, and I thought it suspicious, 
and I followed you to get the extra 
five franes.” 

‘Which extra five francs ?” 

** We have three franes a day re- 
gular pay, and we have to live, or 


rather to starve, upon that; but if 


we find out something, which we 
were not ordered for, we get five 
franes extra, and sometimes ten, but 
that is not often.” 
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“ So, you wretch, for five francs 
you would have sold me and my 
comrades had you found out any- 
thing about us ” 

“Oh, Monsieur, I did not think I 
was doing any harm.” 

‘ Now, don’t put on that innocent 
mien tewards me, for I'll strangle 
you if you lead me to think that you 
are deceiving me.” 

‘The old man was nearly frightened 
out of his wits. 

“Tam speaking the truth, Mon- 
sieur,” he exclaimed ; “ I assure you, 
I am telling the truth.” 

** Let us hope so, for it will be the 
worse for you if you do not. And 
you say that you did all this of your 
own accord, without instructions from 
the Rue de Jerusalem ?” 

“It was done on the impulse of 
the moment.” 

“Impulse of the moment! Did 
your impulse of the moment keep 
you shivering down there for hours 
w thems budging 2?” 

“ No, Monsie sur, it was the hope of 
getting five franes.” 

* And are five franes such a very 
great sum to you that you would sell 
two or three of your fellow-creatures 
to the galleys to get them?” 

“ Oh, Monsieur, do not speak like 
that. Iam a miserable old man, = 
nearly driven mad sometimes by th 
wretched calling I have to follow. 
But what can I do? One must 
live.” 

“Well, and they give you three 
franes a day for doing all that ?” 

*“* Yes, Monsieur, three francs,” 

“Supposing I were to give you 
six franes a day, and to let you earn 
your three francs besides, what 
would you do?” 

* Oh, Monsieur, I would go through 
fire and water for you.” 

“Fire and water, bosh! you would 
pocket my money and take advantage 
of the fact that L hadn’t twisted your 
neck, to go straight to the Prefecture 
de Police and to get another five 
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franes—those extra tive franes that 
you spoke about—by telling them all 
you had heard and seen, and then I 
should have to go after you an 
knock your brains out and pitch you 
in the river.” 

The old man’s face was horrible 
to look at as he listened to the Cap- 
tain’s words. He was shivering with 
fear. 

“Oh, Monsieur,” he eried, “1 
would do nothing of the sort. I do 
not like them well enough for that. 
Just give me the chance of earning 
six francs a day, with the other 
three franes ; that would make nine 
frances a day,” he added with glisten- 
ing eyes. 

“Well, and what wouldyon do with 
the money then, as you seem to want 
it so much?’ asked the Captain. 

-*T would save up a_ hundred 
franes to leave Paris and go to Lon- 
don. I hate this piace. I have 
been very miserable here. In Lon- 
don I have friends, and they tell me 
I could give 
a teacher, and that sort of life would 
be a pleasure to me.” 

“ Listen to me,” said Smith, in a 
more quiet tone. “If you will do 
what Task you, I will not only give 
you six franes a day, | -_ when you 
have completed the work I want you 
to perform, I will give you a hundred 
franes besides, and even 
letter to some people in London, 
who will there if they 
ran.”? 

“T’ll do whatever you wish me to 
lo, Monsieur,” 

“ What is your name?" 

* Maurice Martin.” 

“ Where do you live ?”’ 

“Tn the Rue d’Eenfer, Ne¢ 

“That will do, 
far to go.” 

“T am at 
wherever you send me.” 

“T believe what you 
be the truth. If I should find out 
that I am mistaken, if I should have 


lessons. I have been 


give you a 


assist you 


was the reply. 


waey.” 
you will not have 
your service, to go 


are saying to 
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the slightest reason to believe that 
you are deceiving me, or that you 
have betrayed what and whom you 
have seen,” added the Captain, rais- 
ing his voice, “you might just as 
well try to escape hell itself as to 
get away from me. It would be 
your last day on earth—mind that.” 

“You have no need to speak in 
this manner, Monsieur, said Martin 
*T shall be true to you. You may 
be certain of that. It will be my 
own interest to serve you faithfully.” 

‘Well, then,’ enjoined Smith 

‘hear what I have to say to you.” 
Have you ever been in the private 
office of the Chief of the Depar ~ment 
de la Surété Publque?” 

* Oh yes, often.” 

“Will you have occasion to go 
there again 2” : 

* Probably I may have.” 

“T want find means of 
coins ‘there, and especially so when 
there is nob nly 


you to 


in the room.”’ 

‘I will try.” 

* And then I want you to get me 
as many of the blank forms that you 
will his table 
especially those that are printed on 
vellow ~~. with the words at the 
Directeur du 

I want a 
must take 
care that you do not take more at a 


see on as you ean, 


bottom ‘A Monsieur le 
Prison Central a Brest 
dozen of those, but you 
time than you can get without their 
being missed.” 

“1 will do my 
Monsieur.” 

“¢ Now,” 


Martin the 


utmost for you, 


said the Captain, giving 


money, * here are six 


franes for you as your first day’s 
pay. Come here every evening 


about ten o’clock and knock. The 
door will be opened for you; you 
will enter the room below and wait 
there. And, mind you, if you 
attempt to play pranks, or to bring 
anybody with you, or to decaive me 
in any way, you had mnch better 
hang yourself, for I will have no 
mercy on you.” 
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* You will be satisfied with me, 
Monsieur, I am certain,” enjoined 
the old man. 

“Very well, then, you may go; 
and let me see you here to-morrow 
punctuaily at ten in the evgning.” 

Martin went away, evidently glad 
to have found so generous a master. 

When he had gone, the Captain 
took off the blouse he had been 
wearing until then, and proceeded to 
undress himself. 

Then placing himself before the 
looking-glass, he contemplated his 
long beard. 

“ That must come off,” he mur- 
mured. 

It was a beautiful beard, at least 
nine or ten inches long, and soft as 
silk. 

He took:a pair of scissors and 
cut it off with two or three vigorous 
strokes. ‘Then he clipped it round 
the sides, and taking shaving mate- 
rials from the dressing-table, he pro- 
ceeded to shave himself, leaving only 
his mustache. 
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When he had finished, the altera- 
tion was so great that his best friend 
would hardly have recognized him. 
He looked at himself in the 
mirror with satisfaction. The long 
mustache and clean face, together 
with a fine Grecian profile, gave 
him a really aristocratic appear- 
ance, 

Then the Captain washed himself, 
and put on an evening suit. He 
looked quite a dandy aow, and no- 
body would have dreamed that he 
was the man who had entered the 
house a few hours ago dressed in a 
blouse, 

* So far, so good,” said Smith to 
himself. “Things are getting on 
even better than I expected. Now 
comes my own turn to work. Let 
us hope that I will be as successful 
to-night as [ was during the day and 
evening.” 

And he put on his hat and gloves, 
wrapped himself in a large cape of 
the sort fashionable at that time, 
and went out. 


SKETCHES. 


BY A LONDON HERMIT. 


PRE-RAPHAELITES 


‘Each is a master-piece, design’d so well 
That future times may strive to parallel.” 
—PoMPRET. 

LEAVING art critics to deal with the 
merits or demerits of the pre-Ra- 
phaelite school of painting, I pro- 
pose to make some observations upon 
pre-Raphaelitism (so called) applied 
to drawings upon wood-blocks. Book 
and periodical illustration, though a 
subordinate branch of art, is now so 
widely diffused as to be of great 





“ON THE WOOD.” 


importance in influencing the public 
taste. Its condition and progress 
are, therefore, worthy of our con- 
sideration. 

There are two principal methods 
of producing designs upon wood : 
* Fac-simile,” consisting of pencil- 
strokes to be reproduced by the 
engraver exactly as they are set 
down; and “tint” or “wash” in 
Indian Ink, rendered in engraving 
by straight parallel lines, light or 
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solid, according to the particular 
shade required. The former process 
is used for the larger and bolder 
subjects, or portions of a subject, 
and the latter where distances or 
masses of neutral colours have to be 
rendered. The two processes are 
frequently combined in the same 
drawing, and in proportion as the 
“tint ” predominates, are the artistic 
judgment and feeling of the en- 
graver called into exercise. 

Now the pre-Raphaelite style (I 
use this term as it is generally ap- 
plied, without examining its appro- 
priateness) confines itself to the 
**fac-simile ”? method, in its strictest 
and most rigid form. The artist 
will not permit the slightest devia- 
tion from what he has set down. 
Every hard line—which inevitably 
becomes harder still on paper—must 
be reproduced by the engraver with 
the slavish fidelity of a machine. 
No softening or biending tints are 
admissible ; all must be in deep black 
or dead white, standing out rigid 
and prominent. 

In design, the principles of the 
pre-Raphaelites seem to consist in 
drawing everything direct from 
nature or models, elaborating minute 
details, avoiding all action or strong 
effect in grouping, and only allow- 
ing themselves latitude as to the 
point of view from which they 
sketch their figures, whatever difli- 
culties of foreshortening or gro- 
tesqueness of attitude are thus pro- 
duced. That such a system must 
fail in attaining certain excellences, 
and tend towards certain defects, is 
at once evident. 

Compare the drawings of our 
younger artists with those of John 
Gilbert, Birket Foster, and the other 
wood draughtsmen of the old school. 
The latter went to work in a very 
different manner from that of the 
pre-Raphaelites. Carefully, but not 
slavishly copying nature, they so 
stored up their knowledge that in 
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the process of design they had no 
need to be perpetually referring to 
models. Whilst adhering to truth, 
they did not cramp imagination, 
but blended the two so as to pro- 
duce results at once striking and 
natural. The drawings of the late 
William Harvey are excellent ex- 
amples of this. Grace, delicacy, 
and vigour in pencilling, command 
of light and shade, and skill in con- 
struction, are visible in all he pro- 
duced. He particularly excelled in 
the splendour and beauty of his 
oriental scenes—subjects which the 
pre-Raphaelite treatment would in- 
evitably spoil. Harvey’s method 
was the mixed “ fac-simile’’ and 
“tint,” as will be readily seen by 
referring to any of the numerous 
book-illustrations of this highly- 
gifted artist. 

The art of designing and engrav- 
ing upon wood was resuscitated by 
Harvey’s master, the celebrated 
Thomas Bewick. During the pre- 
vious century and a half it had been 
neglected and held in contempt. 
While the various kinds of steel and 
copper engraving flourished and pro- 
gressed, the humbie ‘ wood-cut” 
(it was not even thought worthy of 
the name of engraving at all), was 
confined to ths commonest and 
coarsest pictures. Its capabilities 
and ultimate in.portance, like those 
of the “ugly duckling ” in the fable, 
were never suspected. No one 
thought it possible to imitate upon 
wood the delicate tints and elaborate 
effects of an Indian-ink drawing, or 
imagined that the process could ever 
become a most powerful medium for 
diffusing artistic taste. But under 
Bewick and his successors, the art 
acquired new life, and grew and im- 
proved until it had reached a very 
high point of excellence, and dis- 
tanced all the metal processes in 
diffusion and popularity. 

Suddenly a remarkable change 
took place. Mr. Ruskin’s great work 
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aroused the artistic world to the con- 
sideration of Realism, and certain 
extremely zealous converts to his 
views established what came to be 
known as the pre-Raphaelite sclicol 
of painting. The movement ex- 
tended to the department of wood- 
drawing, the style of which was 
henceforth to be based on the primi- 
tive method of Albert Durer. Mr. 
Millais and his followers were soon 
paramount in pictorial art. We 
were inundated with  pre-Raphaelit- 
ism on the wood.” Nearly every 
illustrated book and magazine began 
to indulge in these artistic (?) freaks, 
completely running counter to all 
principles previously followed. 

Let us examine the peculiar 
characteristics of this new fashion 
of art. The pre-Raphaelite sub- 
illustration are limited in 
range, and very subdued in treat- 
ment. ‘To speak more bluntly, their 
principal faults are sameness and 
tameness. They are mostly quiet 
domestic “ interiors,” seldom con- 
taining more than two or three 
figures, and frequently only one. A 
pair of lovers in a conservatory or 
garden-walk (this subject has been 
repeated to wearisomeness), a group 
of children and their nurse; a small 
family party at tea in a parlour 
(particular care being lavished upon 
the cups and saucers)—to these aud 
similar themes has the skill of 
Magazine illustrators been of late 
almost exclusively directed. The 
climax is reached in such designs 
(very frequently met with) as con- 
tain only one figure. It is generally 
that of a fashionable lady in extreme 
distress, lying upon a sofa, clad 
spreading draperies, every fold of 
which, like all the surrounding de- 
tails, is carefully and minutely de- 
picted ; while the only point that 
can give human interest to the scene 
—the face—is often partially or en- 
tirely concealed. 

Now, however suitable such a sub- 
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ject as this may be for a draughts- 


man’s study, what 
terest or significance can it have 
as a finished picture? What scope 
does it give for any higher power 
than a mere manual dexterity in 
copying from life? Such dexterity 
is, of course, a necessary qualifica- 
tion for an artist, but it does not 
constitute design. 

If fidelity alone were requisite, 
stereoscopic groups—which in this 
respect surpass all that any artist 
could hope to achieve—would be 
perfection. Whereas no one would 
recommend thems models for illus- 
trative drawings. 

It would certainly save the pre- 
Raphaelite artist a good deal of 
trouble if he were to transplant his 
designs out of the family portrait- 
album. But what would be the 
result when he had done so? Per- 
sons in photographs have all more 
or less of that constrained aspect 
which comes from the consciousness 
that thev are having their likenesses 
taken. Even skilful ** posing” can- 
not entirely remove this, while, in 
grouping left only to chance, it 
would be little short of a miracle for 
all the artistic requirements of light, 
shade, and composition, to be spon- 
taneously fulfilled. Photographie 
stage tableaux, however carefully and 
appropriately arranged, would be 
less pleasing as_ book-illustrations 
than the same subjects treated by a 
good designer according to his fancy. 
‘rhe closer resemblance to life would 
ill compensate for the entire absence 
of the imaginative element. And 
it is this element that is wanting in 
the designs of pre-Raphaelite artists. 
They copy their figures, or lay 
figures, with fidelity—and nothing 
else, and therefore produce, not com- 
plete pictures, but “Studies from 
the Round.” 

We will assume that you, my 
artistic and Millaisian friend, wish 
to draw a “page-block” for the 


possible in- 
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*“*Hyde Park Monthly,” represent- 
ing Lord Featherhead proposing to 
Lady Dorothea. Your ordinary way 
of going to work would be to draw 
from life, a faithful representation 
of your cousin Amy and your friend 
Frank Dasher) of the 44th, in the 
like tender situation. You would be 
very careful and minute in render- 
ing your details and accessories ; 
every leaf in the conservatory, every 
flower in the drawing-room carpet- 
pattern, would be particularized, and 
you wonld bestow especial pains 
upon the kitten playing with a ball 
of worsted in the corner. If you 
are extreme in your pre-Raphaeli- 
tism, and thereto apt at fore-shorten- 
ing, you will take your sketch lying 
down, or standing upon a chair, or 


from some other abnormal point of 


sight. The result will be mechani- 
cally true to life—you must, indeed, 





be avery deficient draughtsman if 


it be not—but it can scarcely fail to 
be somewhat harsh and prosaic, and 
exhibit but little evidence of skill in 
composition or design. 

sutif you adopt another and more 
old-fashioned plan—if, in viewing 
that interesting scene, ycu jot down, 
not upon paper, but upon your men- 
tal tablets, its general features, and 
any detail that may enhance the ulti- 
mate effect, and then bringing all 
your art knowledge and art skill to 
bear upon the subject, reproduce it 
by a process of 
literal translation, the result will be 
equally life-like, and far more 
striking. 

‘The pre-Raphaelitesystem of keep- 
ing to a limited range of subjects, and 
treating them all ina similar manner, 
cannot but be inimical to originality 
and variety. It reduces originator 
and copyist to one dead level. Mr. 
Millais is, in wood-drawing, followed 
so closely by his imitators, that it 
often becomes difficult to distinguish 
his designs from theirs. Indeed, by 
especial diligence, they sometimes 


free, 
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even surpass him. The reason is 
that the process is so far mechanical 
that its salient points are to be easily 
acquired. It needs no great skill or 
genius to produce a magazine illus- 
tration of the average calibre—any 
tolerably proficient amateur is equal 
to the task. 

In pencilling, the pre-Raphaelites 
never excel, and, indeed, do not 
seem to aim atexcellence. Now, the 
quality and arrangement of the pencil- 
strokes are of the utmost importance 
in a “ fac-simile ” design upon wood, 
They have to indicate not only colour, 
but texture, and to give harmony, 
finish, and character to the whole 
drawing. Rich and harmonious pen- 
cilling is one of the signs of a 
master-hand. To see it in perfection 
we must go back to Harvey, Gilbert, 
Tenniel, Corbould, and the other 
artists of the old school. Each of 
these exhibited « brillianey and skil- 
ful completeness in the manipulation 
of his pencil-work, and each had a 
“‘touch ” of his own, as easily dis- 
tinguishable as one man’s handwrit- 
ing is from another’s. This is as it 
should be; but the productions of 
the later school, in this respect, 
show nothing but a monotonous 
uniformity, 

Many and various were the excel- 
lencies displayed by the other school 
The small 
rural landscapes of Birket Foster 
are perfect gems of realistic, yet 
imaginative, design. ‘They have tire 
truthfulness of photographs, and all 
but the hues of paintings. Harvey’s 
landscapes are somewhat more fanci- 
ful, but exquisitely effective. By 
both these artists ‘tint’? was the 
medium principally employed, its 
advantages for such subjects being « 
greater resemblance to water-colour 
drawings, and the readiness with 
which it will blend into smooth 
masses of colour. Sir John Gilbert 
has long enjoyed a very wide popu- 
larity for his glowing, vigorous, and 


of designers upon wood. 
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Rubenesque rendering of figure-sub- 
jects, both in painting and on wood. 
He has the mayic art of giving 
picturesqueness to the most homely 
subjects, and is always effective, 
whether, delineating a mechanic’s 
wife out marketing, or Henry V. at 
Agincourt. The same beautifying 
power is possessed by Hablot 
Browne ( Phiz”), the best of 
Dickens’s illustrators, and the most 
graceful of artists. ‘Then there are 
Kenny Meadows—so grotesquely 
imaginative in his conceptions, yet 
statuesquely classical in his outlines 
and KE. H. Corbould, who illus- 
trates allegorical and chivalrous 
themes in so truly medieval a spirit. 
Tenniel has, perhaps, confined his 
genius too exclusively to political 
“cartoon” drawing—in which he 
is unapproachable—and thus ac- 
quired too fixed a style, but he is a 
master of design, and in the richness 
of his pencilling he is excelled by no 
artist whatever. The list would be 
extended much farther were we to 
enumerate all the wood draughtsmen 
who have flourished in what may be 
called the golden age of English illus- 
trative art—now, alas, succeeded 
by an age of some far less precious 
metal, 

There is but one word that will 
aptly describe the pre-Raphaelite 
pencilling ; it Every 
line, instead ef combining harmoni- 
ously with the rest, has an indepen- 
dent rigidity, and the consistence of 
wire. There is never any attempt 
10 indicate varieties of texture ; the 
trunk of a tree, and a man’s coat 
might, to judge from appearances, 
be made of the same material. ‘The 
contrasts of colour are violent and 
discordant. Startling white figures 
appear upon a background of solid 
black, or black upon dead white, 
without any middle tints to soften 
and harmonize them, whilst an 
abundance of ill-regulated pencil- 
work is thrown in at the back, 








is stringy. 
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apparently at random. The whole 
surtace of the drawing is so broken, 
and patchy, and uneven, that one 
would suppose that the pre- 
Raphaelites had their designs en- 
graved, not upon hard box-wood, 
but upon cork, or some other soft 
material that crumbles beneath the 
action of the press. 

Objectionable as this method of 
rendering is in figure subjects, it is 
far more so in landscape. Trees 
are made to look like masses of wool 
or cloud, reposing on straight, pole- 
like trunks ; foliage if not drawn 
leaf for leaf (which gives a hard and 
disagreeable effect) is hazily indicated 
by amass of eross-hatching—of all ex- 
pedients the most unsuitable—grass 
is stiff and wiry, and water is repre- 
sented by patches of white, some- 
times shaded with perpendicular 
lines instead of horizontal—which 
latter have always hitherto been 
found the most pleasing to the eye ; 
while skies, distances, and all objects 
which especially require softness and 
harmony, are interpreted by unre- 
lieved masses of white, or harsh, 
unyielding, pencil-strokes. The 
perspective, if correct, is often so 
abrupt as to appear exaggerated, 
and the general expression conveyed 
by a landscape, or landscape-back- 
ground to figures, rendered in the 
pre-Raphaelite manner, is that it has 
been drawn during either a hard 
frost or a November fog. This 
blurred and hazy effect is very per- 
plexing. Ina pre-Raphaelite draw- 
ing now before me, there is a portion 
which may be intended either for 
rising ground, or for a broad water- 
fall, and I can only judge, from what 
appear to be figures walking upon 
it, that it is dry land. As such un- 
satisfactory results are, moreover, 
only obtained by a great deal more 
labour, both to artist and engraver, 
than would suffice to produce a 
really natural and artistic picture, 
it is hard to say what, besides mere 
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fashion, leads any one to adopt such 
a method. 

This retrogression in English 
pictorial art is much to be deplored, 
and it is humiliating to find how 
greatly we are surpassed by the 
French, whose artists have been em- 
ployed to illustrate some of our 
greatest standard works. We can- 
not be expected to produce a Doré 
—the advent of such a genius is 
only exceptional in any country —- 
but we have no designers (of the 
later generation) worthy to be 
named with him. Our serial illus- 
trated literature shows very disad- 
vantageously beside that of ‘ our 
lively neighbours.” Every penny 
newspaper, every common pictorial 
caricature produced in France ex- 
hibits an artistic skill and finish, 
which we look for in vain in our 
best illustrated magazines. French 
draughtsmen, of whatever degree of 
genius, are all at least well grounded 
in the practical principles of their 
art, which, I fear, is more than can 
be said for their English contem- 
poraries. Either our system of art 
education is lamentably deficient, or 
the pressure of competition leads 
many artists to curtail their studies, 
and enter the arenahalf-armed. At 
all events, weakness, mannerism, 
and want of finish are the rule, and 
their opposites the exception. Wood- 
engraving has declined with wood- 
drawing. At one time every en- 
graver was more or less an artist (as 
remains still the case in France), but 
now, while the practice of wood- 
engraving has largely increased, the 
quality of the work has much 
deteriorated. The pre-Raphaclite 
system has much to answer for in 


this, too. It has limited the en- 
graver to a narrow and laborious 
accuracy, and made him a mere 


mechanic instead of a fellow- worker 
of the artist. 

To enlarge upon the excellences 
of Gustave Doré as an artist would 
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lead us far beyond our limits, but it 
must be noticed that his style is, io 
every respect, the opposite to that of 
the pre-Raphaelites. Heisas realistic 
as they, but in a very different man- 
ner, while he is, at the same time, 
“ of imagination all compact.” 

I sincerely hope that the wide dif- 
fusion of Doré’s works amongst us 
may supply an antidote to the pre- 
Raphaelite disease. It has prevailed 
long enough. It is time that book- 
illustrators should cast off the yoke 
of a revived mannerism, whose sup- 
posed advantages have never been 
clearly demonstrated. ‘What benefit 
is gained by adopting the style of 
the old masters? The engravings 
of Albert Durer had excellences of 
their own, accordant with the sub- 
jects, and the state of wood engrav- 
ing at the time when he flourished, 
and they have still an antiquarian 
and historical interest, but his style 
is no more suitable for modern ar- 
tists than the language of Chaucer is 
for authors of the 19th century. 

But I am unable to perceive how 
Albert Durer or any other old mas- 
ter can be held responsible for those 
figures drawn in stiff, wiry, outlines, 
those y lumps of 
white in the middle of the drawing, 
and that senseless and intricate pen- 
cil-work crawling up the walls in 
the background, with which maga- 


nauseous - chalky 


o 
> 


zine readers have been so long 
afilicted. The loss of these would 
be an undoubted gain. The same 


remark applies to the ¢ternal lovers 
in the conservatory, the little tea- 
party, and the disconsolate female 
on the sofa. If the only way of 
introducing variety into these sub- 
jects is to take them in a bird’s-eye 
view, or from some other unnatural 
point of sight, it is indeed time that 
artists should seek for ‘fresh woods 
and pastures new.” 

Happily, there have of late been 
some signs of a break in the cloud. 
The influence of the French style is 
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making its way. Some of the lighter 
periodicals have imitated it,and a 
few of the monthly magazines occa- 
sionally depart from their “ line for 
line” system in favour of illustra- 
tions containing more “tint,” and 
aiming at a freer and broader style. 
The only peril this involves is that 
the facility of the process may lead 
artists to be too reckless in ‘‘ dashing 
in bold effects ” with Indianink. It 
should also be remembered that the 
most careful engraving and printing 
are highly essential to the success 
of designs thus produced. 

But without going abroad for 
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examples, or looking back to bygone 
ages, we have an ample field of va- 
luable resources in our own artists 
who fleurished in the earlier part 
of the present century. Many of 
these have produced works worthy 
to be taken as standard models of 
excellence in every department of 
wood drawing. Original genius 
weuld soon develope new styles 
from these old sources of inspiration. 
Independence and variety would 
thus succeed a slavish and vicious 
mannerism, and English pictorial art 
would regain the position which it 
has undoubtedly lost. 


HISTORY OF THE PRIORY OF ALL-HALLOWS 


FROM A.D. 1166 To 1591, AND OF 


THE 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


FROM 1591 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


SuprortepD by the fostering care of 
Elizabeth, Trinity College was en- 
abled to survive the troubles whic 
darkened the closing years of the 
long reign of that despotic queen.* 
She bestowed upon this darling ob- 
ject of her ambition the estates of 
the unfortunate Earl of Desmond, 
estates which became worthless, as 
we have seen, during the rebellion 
of the Earl of Tyrone. But, while 
she had the gratification of seeing 
the Protestant faith take deep root 
in England, she had the mortifica- 
tion of secing every attempt to in- 
troduce it into Ireland unsuccessful. 
She had made the services of her 
Church as attractive as possible for 
the people ; she had enforced their 
attendance at public worship by 
enormous fines inflicted on the un- 


* Hume's “ Elizabeth,” Appendix to chap. xlix. 


fortunate recusants; she had esta- 
blished her university and endowed it 
with lands; she had imposed no re- 
strictions upon those who were ap- 
pointed fellows, and Catholics were 
as admissible as Protestants to the 
vacant fellowships. But, as a matter 
of fact, Catholics were never ad- 
mitted, and the religious teaching of 
the college was, therefore, that of 
the Reformed faith. The Catholic 
gentry were, therefore, practically 
excluded from sending their sons to 
an university where anti-Catholic 
doctrines were likely to be taught ; 
they, therefore, sought in other 
countries for that education which 
was denied them in their own. Sa- 
lamanca was the great resort in those 
times for the Catholic youth of En- 
glish descent in Ireland ; that college 
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was then presided over by an English 
Jesuit named Thomas White, a 
clergyman, who, though a follower 
of Loyola, shared in all the pre- 
judices which for centuries the En- 
glish Catholics bore to their co-reli- 
gionists of the Irish race. In that 
college the Catholics of the Pale and 
of the other English colonies in Ire- 
land had the entire favour of the 
president secured to them. They 
were taught to be loyal to Queen 
Elizabeth, a criminal and heretical 
offence of the deepest dye in the 
minds of the Irish Catholics, who 
were, therefore, treated with much 
severity, and were kept out of the 
college to make room for the Catho- 
lies of the Pale. O’Donel, prince of 
Tyrconnell, accordingly brought the 
matter before the King of Spain in 
the shape of a memorial, stating the 
several grievances he complained of, 
and praying for the removal of the 
president. It will be observed that 
this interesting document, the origi- 
nal of which is in the Irish College 
of Salamanca, makes evident allusion 
to Trinity College, Dublin, and the 


great facilities there afforded for 
study. ‘The following is a transla- 


tion from the Spanish by D. F. 
MacCarthy, M.R.I.A. :— 


‘(MEMORIAL IN REFERENCE TO SALAMANCA 
PRESENTED BY 0’DONEL TO PHILIP III. 
ON THE 22ND may, 1602.* 

“To his Catholic Royal Majesty.—The 
Count O’Donel, of Ireland, kisses the 
feet of your Majesty, and says that—There 
are several colleges and seminaries for the 
instruction of Irish students, who, through 
the persecution of the heretics, cannot, in 
their own country, be instructed in sound 
Catholic doctrine. That in particular 
your Majesty has a college at Salamanca, 
which is maintained for this purpose by 
the charity of your Majesty, added to the 
funds set apart for the purpose by the 
bishops and titulars of Spain. 


“* Over this college presides a member of 


the Irish order of the Jesuits, and a native 
of those provinces that are subject to the 


* «Fate and Fortune cof the Earls of 


Meehan, p. 491. 
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Queen, and consequently schismatical. 
This Jesuit does not entertain a pious 
affection for the open and avowed Catho- 
lics of Ulster and Connaught, who have 
for so many years held arms for the defence 
of the faith, and on this account the said 
Jesuit does not wish to receive the students 
of these provinces; the truth being, that 
they. more than any others, ought to be 
sustained by the alms of the faithful be- 
cause of their having remained true Catho- 
lics and vassals of the Church and of you 
Majesty, on which account it may be ex- 
pected that they will produce better fruit 
than those who have been reared on such 
bad milk as obedience to the Queen and 
an affectionate love of her interests and 
for persons outside the pale of the church ; 
the result being that, when they return 
among their own people, they will let 
themselves be carried with the current, 
and thus do much more evil than if they 
had not studied at all, because they teach 
that it is permissible to obey the Queen, 
and to take arms against your Majesty, 
and those that do so, they confess and 
absolve and admit to mass and the divine 
offices. 

“But those usually th 
sons of rich merchants who could be edu- 
cated at the expense of their parents, and 
who, if it were not to save the cost, would 
be sent to pursue their studies in England, 
like others of the same class. Even in 
Ireland itself, in those provinces subject 
to the Queen, there are considerable facili- 
ties for study, but our Catholics of Ulster 
and Connaught are true Catholics, who 
from their cradle abhor the accursed sect 
of the Queen and proclaim against it. 
Owing to continual wars,” in Ulster and 
Connaught, *‘ they have no means or op- 
portunity of study; those who come to 
Spain are the sons of the nobles, who have 
lost their properties for the faith, and have 
no means of obtaining the advantage 
possessed by others. 

“T therefore supplicate your Majesty 
that your Majesty will command that the 
seminary of Salamanca shall receive one- 
half of its students from Ulster and Con- 
naught, and to remove from the adminis- 
tration of the college the clergyman who 
now directs it, whose name is Thomas 
White, and to appoint a Spanish rector to 
preside over it, who will punctually obey 
the orders he shall receive, because it is 
certain that the father referred to will 
always be prepared with plausible excuses 
for rejecting those students, and even 
should he be compelle d by force to receive 
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them, he will treat them in a way that it 
will be impossible to be endured. In thus 
acting your Majesty will do a great service 
to our Lord, and confer the greatest pos- 
sible benefit and an especial favour on the 
true Catholics of Ireland.” 

The King of Spain complied with 
the prayer of this memorial, dis- 
missed the president, and decreed 
that one-half of the places for stu- 
dents should be’ reserved for the 
Catholics of Ulster and Connaught. 


AD. 1614.—The accession of 


James I. was hailed by the Catho- 
lies with delight; they had fondly 
imagined that his leanings were to- 
wards the faith which his unhappy 
mother, Mary Queen of Scots, had 
professed. But his sympathies were 
not with that cause, and a letter from 
his majesty, beginning with these 
notable words, “It hath been told 
to us that some of our Irish sub- 


jects imagined that we were about 


to grant them liberty of conscience,” 
soon undeceived the minds of men. 
This letter was followed by a pro- 
clamation, commanding “ the Popish 
clergy to depart from the realm.” 
The abolition of the Tanistry and 
Brehon laws, and the introduction 
of the law of primogeniture, took 
place in the same year, 1605. In 
1607 the Earls of Tyrone and Tyr- 
connell, seeing that there was:no hope 
of relaxing the penal enactments, 
resolved on flying from their native 
country. On the 14th of September, 
1607, they took shipping at Rath- 
mullen, on the western shores of 
Lough Swilly, in the county Donegal, 
and set sail for France, where they 
arrived on the 4th of October fol- 
lowing. ‘The entire number of 
souls on board that small vessel,” 
writes O’Keenan in his narrative, 
‘‘was ninety-nine.” ‘“ A distin- 
guished crew,” observe the Four 
Masters, “‘ was this for one ship, for 
it is certain that the sea never carried 
nor the winds never wafted from the 
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Irish shores individuals more illus- 
trious, or noble in genealogy, or 
more renowned for deeds of valour, 
prowess, and high achievements.” 
The flight of the earls was one of 
the greatest misfortunes that hap- 
pened in those times. ‘ Woe to the 
heart that meditated, woe to the 
mind that conceived, woe to the 
council that decided on the project 
of their setting out on this voyage,” 
exclaim the annalists of Donegal,* 
thus intimating that the flight of the 
Irish princes was, in the opinion of 
their contemporaries, a rash proceed- 
ing, or that it was artfully prompted 
by their enemies. Immediately on 
their departure their properties were 
declared to be forfeited ; six counties, 
viz., Ulster, Tyrone, Derry, Donegal, 
Fermanagh, Armagh, and Cavan, 
were at once confiscated, and par- 
celled out among Presbyterians and 
Episcopalian Protestants. Thirty 
thousand acres was the share allotted 
to Trinity College. But the work of 
spoliation was not yet done, nor 
could it be well carried out without 
the aid of Parliament. ‘The vast 
preponderance of population, pro- 
perty, and influence was still on the 
side of the Catholics, and, to break 
that down, a great deal was to be 
done in the shape of preliminary 
arrangements. The Lord Deputy, 
Sir Arthur Chichester, demanded, 
and easily obtained, from the king 
ample powers for these preparations. 
Forty new boroughs were created, 
many of them paltry villages or 
scattered houses, inhabited only by 
some half-dozen of the New Ulster 
settlers, and several of them not 
being incorporated until after the 
writs had been issued. In such a 
state of things, it was not wonder- 
ful that Trinity College should have 
the privilege accorded to it of send- 
ing two members to Parliament. 
A.D. 1613.—James I., by privy 


* ++ \nnals of the Four Masters.” 
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seal dated 26th September, and con- 
firmed by letters patent, dated 12th 
May following, granted to the pro- 
vost, fellows, and scholars, the privi- 
lege of electing two burgesses from 
amongst themselves to represent the 
University in Parliament, as at 
Oxford and Cambridge. “ ‘The main 
purpose of the letters patent of 
James J. (1614),” writes Sir Joseph 
Napier, “seems to have been political, 
as part of a plan for increasing the 
borough represeutation in his new 
Parliament.”* They speak of the 
College as the mother of the Univer- 
sity, aud afterwards deal with the 
University and the College as one 
institution proper to be represented 
in Parliament as one of the boroughs. 
They also speak of other colleges 
and balls to be erected in the same 
University, thus, apparently, treating 
the College and the University as 
distinct. ‘This was the only altera- 
tion of importance made in the con- 
stitution of the University from its 
foundation, until the year 1637, 
when the Statutes at present in force 
were imposed on the College by 
royal authority. 

A.D. 1627—In this year William 
3edell, a graduate of the University 
of Cambridge, was raised to the 
dignity of Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege. He had been many years re- 
sident at Venice. His learning was 
great, and his administrative power 
was large; he was, therefore, the 
fittest person to preside over a col- 
lege which had just then gonethrough 
a crisis of internal discord. James I. 
had recently died, and one of the 
latest acis of his reign was the ele- 
vation to the primacy of the Vice- 
Chancellor Usher, who had then 
lately delivered an intolerant ha- 
rangue at the inauguration of Lord 
Falkland as Lord Deputy. ‘Taking 
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as his text the words of St. Paul to 
the Romans (xiii. 4) “ He beareth 
not the sword in vain,” he, a pre- 
late otherwise most eminent and 
estimable, in an oration of much 
power, applauded and recommendeda 
policy of persecution towards Catho- 
lics, and immediately afterwards a 
proclamation was issued for the 
banishment of all the “ Popish 
Clergy,” regular and secular, from 
the kingdom within forty days, and 
forbidding any one to hold inter- 
course with them after that period. 
Catholic schools were forbidden, and 
Catholic Irish seminaries were esta- 
blished at Salamanca, Compostella, 
and Seville, in Spain; at Lisbon, in 
Portugal; at Louvain, Antwerp ; and 
Tournay, in Flanders ; and at Bor- 
deaux, Toulon, and Paris, in France. 
On the death of James I. the Col- 
lege was placed in a state of com- 
parative prosperity, directed as it 
was by the ability of its Chancellor, 
Archbishop Usher, and of the Pro- 
vost, William Bedell. It cannot be 
denied that while James I. had been 
a lover of learning, of pedantry, and 
of the Reformed faith, his affections 
were not confined to those metaphy- 
sical subjects ; his other loves are 
best told when veiled in the ob- 
scurity of a learned language, ** For- 
mosum pastor Corydon  ardelat 
Alexin.” | His character is thus 
given by Hume at the close of the 
49th chapter of his History of Eng- 
land, “ His generosity bordered on 
profusion; his learning, on pedantry; 
his pacific disposition, on pusilla- 
nimity ; his wisdom, on cunning ; 
his friendship, on light fancy and 
boyish fondness.” 

The rising hopes of the Catholics 
on the accession of Charles I. ex- 
cited the wrath of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Archbishop Usher, who de- 


* The ‘College and the University,’ by Sir J. Napier, p. 16. 
+ Vide Dr. Vaughan’s “ Revolution of History,” vol. iii. p. 26-7 n., and Dublin Uni- 


versity Magazine, vol. xli. p. 684-5. 
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clared that “to grant the papists 
a toleration, or to consent that they 
may freely exercise their religion, 
and profess their faith and doctrines, 
was a grievous sin.” The Arch- 
bishop, in his zeal for the promotion 
of the reformation in Ireland, took 
an active part in having Bedell 
elected to the Provostship ; and 
when the offer of this responsible 
office was made to Bedell, his reply, 
we are informed by Sir Joseph 
Napier,* ** was truly characteristic,” 
as follows :— 


“T am married, and have three chil- 
dren, therefore if the place requires a 
single man, the business is at anend. I 
have no want, I thank my God, of any- 
thing necessary for this life. I have a 
competent living of about £100 a year, 
[equivalent to £800 of our money] in a 
good air and seat, with very convenient 
house near to my friends, a little parish 
not exceeding the compass of my weak 
voice. I have often heard it, that chang- 
ing seldom brings better to those that are 
well. And I see well that my wife had 
rather continue with her friends in her 
native country, than put herself into the 
hazard of the seas and a foreign land, with 
many casualties in travel; and she, per- 
haps, out of fear, apprehends more than 
there is cause. All these reasons I have, 
if I consult with flesh and blood, which 
move me rather to reject this offer, yet 
with all humble and dutiful thanks to my 
Lord Primate for his many and good 
opinion of me; and on the other side, I 
consider the end wherefore I came into this 
world, and the business of a subject to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of a minister of the 
Gospel, of a good patriot, and an honest 
man. If I may be of any better use to 
my country, to God’s Church, or of any 
better service to our common Master, I 
must close mine eyes against all private 
respects, and if God call me, I must an- 
swer ‘Here I am.’ For my part, there- 
fore, I will not stir one foot, or lift: my 


finger for or against this motion; but if 


it proceed from the Lord—that is, if those 
whom it concerns there do procure those 
who may command me hither to send me 
thither—I shall obey, if it were not only 
to go into Ireland, but into Virginia ; yea, 
though I were not only to meet with 
troubles, dangers, and difficulties, but 
death itself in the performance.” 
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After a time he was induced to 
accept the office, and came over to 
Dublin, and we have it under his 
own hand in a letter to Sir Na- 
thaniel Rich,—who had shortly be- 
fore been sent to Ireland to enquire 
into matters concerning the public 
revenues and the king’s service, as 
well in the government ecclesias- 
tical as civil,—that there was then 
bitter confusion and dissension in 
the College, religion was forgotten, 
and the sacraments unadministered. 
Eleven years had passed since the 
communion service had been per- 
formed in the College chapel, which 
had been frequently used as a philo- 
sophical lecture-room. ‘The accounts 
of the establishment were in a state 
of confusion, moneys lent to the 
Senior Fellows, but never repaid; 
moneys squandered on viaticums to 
Provosts, &e. ‘This unhappy state 
of things is vividly described in the 
following letter from Bedell, which, 
were it presented to our readers in the 
old English, in which it is written, 
would be unintelligible to many :— 


“ Horningherth, 9th October, 1627. 

“Having taken upon me the office of 
Provost of Trinity College, I have endea- 
voured to sew up the rent between the 
Fellows, and to that end have appointed 
a communion the next Sunday, a thing 
intermitted these eleven years. I then 
ordered the members of the governing 
senate, I mean the Seniors, removing—as 
by our charter we were bound—such as 
by time after their degree of Master of 
Arts were to be removed. Next we chose 
officers, gave graces in the House for de- 
grees, reformed some abuses in the chapel 
and hall, as the evening prayers were said 
in the hall, and philosophical acts in the 
chapel. But my next care was about the 
statutes, which being part in Latin and 
part in English, and in sheets of paper, 
some stitched together, some loose, a heap 
without order, with long preambles, and 
sometimes unnecessary, and in many things 
defective ; with the consent of the greater 
part of the Seniors, I digested into a new 
form, and at last perfected, as I hope, and 
published in the chapel. 





* Sir Joseph Napier’s Lecture on W. Bedell, delivered in 1863, p. 17. 
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“The state of the College in respect of 
the revenue I should have next entered 
into consideration of. But it required a 
long time. And this, in short, 1 found, 
that ghere was not money enough in the 
chest to pay for the dinners and the sti- 
pends when the day should com I con- 
signed into the hands of the Vice-Provost 
(Mr. Lloyd), and the auditor (Sir James 
Ware), desiring him to set me down the 
estate of the College, especially in respect 
of arrears, which hitherto he said he could 
never do, inasmuch as he had not so 
much as a rental of the college revenue, 
but had made up every year’s account only 
out of what was taken out of the chest and 
disbursed. Wherein, notwithstanding sun- 
dry bursarshad left in their handslarge sums 
of the College money never satisfied. And 
to mend the matter, a custom was brought 
in of giving to the Senior Fellows at their 
departure a viaticum, as they callit; which 
also was demanded by those Fellows who 
now left their places. But to those viati- 
cums I have, I hope, given a viaticum. 
And I hope to look a little better after the 
accounts, when I return to the house, 
if it be possible, to recover some of thos 
hundreds which I do already, by 
ficial view, perceive ar 





ind, 


L super- 
unjustly withheld 
from the College— partly received and never 
accounted ; partly lent, as is pretended, but 
without ass¢ the greater part of the 
Seniors ; partly lent, indeed, but never re- 
paid, and as it is now hoped to be granted 
iati former Provost. So 
that you may perceive what a world of 
} | 


nt of 


as a viaticum to the 














business J am put into, yet 1 repent m« 
not of my journey, though I have not 
there since my arrival one hour void of 
pain, trouble, or thou But if I shall 
be able to settle the ¢ ge in a good stats 
for their manners, laws, revenue and 
studies, whereof in respect of many difli- 
culties each I have reason to doubt, 
yet the state of the country considered, 
now wholly subjeeted to Romish supersti- 


ior ,i | f religion, 

ven abandoned by those that should have 
the and charge of it, I little 
hope ever to have a comfortable day here, 
unless I could and 
troubles, and even to be offered up on the 
sacrifice and service of the faith of God's 
people, which I do sometimes wish, and 
have some comfort, I confess, in the very 
wishing. 

“But I should enter into a sea to go 
about to relate unto you the present state, 
religion included. Yourself, I believe, 
could scarcely believe it possible that in 
the few years since being here, it should 
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receive such a headlong downfall. I shall 
reserve it to our meeting, which shall, I 
hope, be e’er long, when I shall receive 
letters from the College and from my Lord 
Primate, which letters are in 
me. 


London for 
At which time also I hope to make 
i not 
my 
my 
Dublin with all 


some 





and satisfaction for 
my Lord of Canterbury at 
parting, being in | 


Lord Primate to 


excuse 








truth required by 
repair to 





speed. I commit you to the protection of 
our good God, and revd. sir, 
* Yours ever in Christ 
“To be commar d, 
“ W. BI ” 





The Vice-Provost Lloyd alluded 
to in the foregoing letter turned out 
unruly and 
able Welshman, who kept the whole 


to be a most unmanage- 


place ina broil. To such a height 
did the discord grow, that Bedell 
intimated a desi the 
otlice of Provost ana return to Eng- 
land. the Fellows, in 
a letter directed to him, say, ** Some 


to resign 





Several of 


reports have possessed very many in 
this kingdom that intend 
resign your place of Provost in this 
College al d 


dence in England, which reports as 


you 1o 


to coutinue your resi 


untrue, and such 


from your heart, 


we hope are mos! 
thoughts are far 
whose zeal 

all things, at 
God and the geod of His Church, 


and affection doth aim, 


above 


both which you cannot anywhere so 
much as in this kingdom further 
advance.” 

A.D. 1628.—DPersuaded by the 
Chancellor of the University, Arch- 
bishop Usher, Bedell returned from 
England tn the early part of the 
summer of this year, and resumed 
the difficult duties of governing the 
turbulent spirits of this great esta- 
blishment. 

James I.* had complained that 
the College had not satisfied expec- 
tation in providing a native ministry 
for the Irish, although a liberal pro- 
vision had been made for the very 
object. A number of scholarships 


* Sir Joseph Napier's ‘ Lecture on the Life of Bedell,” p. 24. 
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had been reserved for native students 
who spoke Irish, but no attempt had 
been made to encourage the study 


of the language until the time of 


Bedell’s resuming his office, when 
it was ordered that there should be 
an Irish lecture, at which all the 
native scholars were required to be 
present, and Irish prayers should be 
read in the chapel on holy days. He 
had revised the College Statutes, 
written them out atew with his own 
hand, and submitted them when he 
was in England to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

‘The substance of the cede by which 
the College has been long governed, 
was, in a great degree, the work of 
Bedell. Ue intimated to Usher the 
importance of making the College 
something better than a mere semi- 
nary, as it then was, for the educa- 
tion of the Protestant clergy, and 
he suggested the advantage that 
would accrue to the country from 
encouraging the faculties of law and 
medicine. ‘The primary purpose of 
the foundation was the education of 
the ministry of the Protestant Chureh 
—a purpose best promoted by the 
free admission of those going to the 
learned professions. 

‘ Bedell’s care and government of 

the College as Provost had been 
noticed at head-quarters as having 
wrought a great reformation. In 
1629, the See of Kilmore and Ar- 
dagh had become vacant, and he 
was now chosen to fill the office of 
Bishop. We have Sir Jolin Davis’s 
graphie account of the district in 
which Kilmore is situate, drawn up 
in 1607, on the oceasion of the tour 
of ,the Lord-Deputy, Chichester, 
Whom he accompanied: ‘ The in- 
cumbents’’—he is speaking of the 
reformed clergy —“ are poor, rag- 
ged, ignorant creatures.” 

A.D. 1629.—The Parliamentary 
representatives of ‘Trinity College 


* Heylin’s * Life of Laud,’ Book iv., p. 15. 
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in this year were James Donelan 
and Will:am Fitzgerald, both Junior 
Fellows. The distinction of M.P. 
in those years was a barren one, iu- 
asmuch as no Parliament had been 
summoned from 1612 to 1634. 

A.p. 1633.—Upon the death of 
George Abbot, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who had long presided over 
the University of Oxford, and who 
had been twenty-one years Chan- 
cellor of the University of Dublin, 
his suecessor, the celebrated Laud, 
was elected Chancellor, at the in- 
stance of Archbishop Usher.* His 
election to this office took place on 
the 14th September, being but six 
days before his actual contirmation, 
as Primate of the Protestant Charch 
of England. Immediately on his 
appointment he drew up a book of 
Statutes, grounded upon those of 
Bishop Bedell. In Bedell’s Statutes, 
and for some time before, the num- 
ber of Fellows was fixed at seven, 
and the number of Scholars at 
seventy, there were nine 
Probationer Fellows, elected by an 
examination, who were co-opted to 
Fellowships without further exam- 
ination, immediately on the oecur- 
rence of a vacancy. The Scholars 
were elected by a competitive ex- 
amination, and distinguished by the 
term Seholares discipuli, the word 


Besides 


Scholaris being expressly employed 
to include both the Probationer 
Fellows ( Soci/ probationarii) and the 
discipuli. The Senior Fellows alone 
were considered as possessed of the 
corporate rights of Fellows, and to 
them with the Provost was com- 
mitted the government of the Col- 
lege, and they held their Fellowships 
only for seven years. Individuals, 
however, frequently obtained dis- 
pensation from the king to extend 
the term beyond that time. The 
institution of Probationer Fellow- 
ships was the cause of much dis- 
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satisfaction, and even dissension in 
the society, inasmuch as they fre- 
quently laid claim to corporate 
rights, which were considered as 
only belonging to the seven Seniors. 

The new Statutes devised by 
Bedell were considered by Arch- 
bishop Laud as essential to the 
weal of the College, and of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland. The 
consent, however, of the Fellows to 
the alterations made in their former 
charter was not obtained without 
considerable opposition on the part 
of several of them. So bitter were 
the contentions that still continued 
within the walls of the College that 
Vice-Provost John Lloyd was ex- 
pelled by the Visitors for many 
offences, especially for the mal- 
administration of his office.* 

The alterations made by the new 
charter had pointed reference to the 
dissensions that had been occasioned 


in the body by its former mode of 


government :— 

1. Fellowships were made tenable 
for life. 

2. The power of enacting and 
repealing Statutes was taken from 
the Fellows and reserved to 
Crown. 

3. The number of Fellows was 
increased to sixieen, and the number 
of Scholars from three to seventy, 
was approved and rendered perma- 
nent, and the nine Probationer Fel- 
lows were continued with all the 
corporate rights of Junior Fellows. 
The government of the College, how- 
ever, was committed to the Provost, 
and seven Senior Fellows, who were 
empowered, in cases not provided 
for by the Statutes, to make new 
Statutes, not repugnant to those 
granted by the king, which new 
Statutes were to be confirmed by 
the Visitors, and to remain in force 
until the Provost and majority of 


the 
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the Senior Fellows, with the con- 
sent of the Visitors, should think 
proper to rescind them. 

4. The power of electing the 
Provost was reserved to the Crown. 

5. Any vacancy happening 
amongst the Senior Fellows to be 
supplied within three days after 
the vacancy became known by the 
Provost aud Senior Fellows; and 
any vacancy occurring amongst the 
Junior Fellows to be filled up by 
the election of a successor, to be 
made by the same persons on the 
Monday after Trinity Sunday. 

6. The mortmain licenses enlarged 
to 200/. a year more than in the 
former license. 

7. The election of officers as 
Chancellor, Provost, &c., was con- 
tinued to the Provost and Senior 
Fellows, the Chancellor being per- 
mitted to elect the Vice-Chancellor, 

8. The Visitors of the University 
by the new charter were diminished 
in number, from eight to two, viz., 
the Chancellor, or in his absence, the 
Vice-Chancellor, and the Archbishop 
of Dublin. Jt was enacted also that 
in case the Visitors disagreed, that 
nothing should be done without the 
consent of the Chancellor of the 
University. 

9. That after the reception of the 
new Statutes the Provost, Fellows, 
and Scholars should solemuly, iu the 
Chapel of the College, and in the 
presence of the visitors, take the 
oath prescribed by the Statutes to 
their order. 

10. That no person should in any 
other, place, within the kingdom, 
teach the liberal arts without special 
license from the king. ° 

On the day fixed for receiving 
the new Statutes (June Sth, 1537), 
the Visitors, the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh and Dublin entered the College 
chapel about three o'clock in the 





* Vide “University Calendar for 1833,” p. 46. 
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afternoon; the Provost and Fellows 
then took the prescribed oaths. The 
changes introduced by these enact- 
ments had a very beneficial effect on 
a clergy then plunged in the lowest 
depths of degradation. For the 
state of the reformed clergy was, in- 
deed, at this time melancholy in the 
extreme. Carte, in his Life of Or- 
mond, speaks of them as ignorant, 
and, we may presume, untaught, in 
the University.* “The clergy of the 
Established Church were generally 
ignorant and unlearned, loose and 
irregular in their lives and conver- 
satious, negligent of their cures, and 
very careless of observing uniform- 
ity and decency in divine worship.” 
White Lord Wentworth, ina letter to 
Archbishop Laud, Chancellor of the 
University, described them as an 
* unlearned clergy, which have not so 
much as the cutward form of church- 
men ; the churches unbuilt, the par- 
sonages and vicars’ houses ruined, 
the people untaught, the rites and 
ceremonies run over without de- 
cency or order, the possessions of 
the Church alienend, the bishops 
aliening the principal houses and 
demesnes to their children, to 
strangers, and farming out to mean 
and unworthy persons; the Popish 
titulars exercising at the same time 
a jurisdiction much greater than 
theirs.” 

A.D. 1641.—The property of the 
College became almost worthless 
during this memorable year. Another 
insurrection, worse than any of for- 
mer times, broke out, in which the 
Protestant people were, it is said, by 
one party, but denied by the other, 
massacred without respect to age or 
sex. Catholic writers endeavour tu 
show that no massacre, whatever, 
took place, and they point to the 
fact that the journals of the Houses 
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of Lords and Commons are silent on 
the subject. But why Catholic 
writers should be so sensitive on 
this point it is impossible to state. 
That a massacre took place is be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt, and that 
the massacre was brought on by the 
unexampled persecution the people 
endured is undeniable. 

The first movement of the insur- 
gents was to have been directed to- 
wards the castle. The plan was, 
however, disclosed by an accomplice, 
on the evening before the day it 
was to be put into execution. In 
1646, another attack was meditated, 
but the Marquis of Ormond caused 
the fortifications of the city to be put 
into perfect repair, and a line of 
earthworks to be thrown up on its 
eastern side, between the castle and 
the College. Although the Marquis 
had successfully withstood the Irish 
rebels under Owen Roe O'Neil, he 
was unable to cope with the English 
Parliamentary forces, to whom he 
was compelled to surrender, rather 
than suffer the city to fall into the 
hands of the Irish. ‘The history of 
those troubles is intimately con- 
nected with the history of ‘Trinity 
College. Its property, situated in 
remote counties, ceased for many 
years to be of any value whatever. 
Cromwell landed at Dublin in the 
month of August, 1649, aud follow- 
ing in his wake came plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine. So depopulated 
did he leave at his departure the un- 
happy country, that a traveller 
might ride twenty or thirty miles 
in parts of Ireland without meeting 
a living creature. 

A.D. 1647.—On the surrender of 
Dublin to the Commissioners of the 
Parliament, one of their first acts 
was to prohibit the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer, und require the 





* Carte’s “Life of Ormond.” vol. i., p. 68. 
t+ Vide Lord Clanricard’s “ Memoirs.” 
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directory for worship to be adopted 
in all the churches of the city. ‘The 
clergy of the Episcopal Church, who 
had gathered into Dublin while it 
was occupied by Ormond, protested 
against this order, and presented a 
remonstrance to the Commissioners, 
but without success. The directory 
was adopted throughout the city, and 
the Book of Common Prayer only 
continued to be used in the chapel 
of Trinity College, then accounted 
within the suburbs, In two years 
afterwards, however, when the Puri- 
tans had overturned the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, William Bulkley, 
Archbishop of Dublin, preached his 
farewell sermon to his clergy in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at which 
were the two Parrys, both of whom 
were afterwards Bishops of Ossory, 
and ‘Thomas Seele, afterwards Pro- 
vost of Trinity College, &e. The 
Common Prayer was read by Wil- 
liam Pilsworth, minister, but for so 
doing the usurping powers visited 
them with severe punishment, not 
only committing the archbishop, but 
all that were with them, to prison. 
Nor did the hostility of the usurping 
powers to the archbishop cease even 
then, for immediately, at the close 
of the same year, 8th March, oli 
style, an Act was passed by the 
English Parliament whereby ‘“ for 


the encouragement and increase of 


learning and the true knowledge and 
worship of God, and the advance- 
ment of the Protestant religion in 
Ireland,” it was enacted, that all the 
honours, castles, lordships, manors, 
&e., which belonged to the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and to the late 
Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick 
(treating them as persons who had 
abdicated their respective dignities), 
and the farm of Ardbracken, with 
the parsonage of Trim, belonging to 
the bishopric of Meath, should be 
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and were thereby vested in trustees, 
for the better support of Trinity 
College, the erection and mainte- 
nance of a second college in Dublin, 
and the founding of a free school, 
with suitable masters to be appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant. On the 
day this Act passed, the same Par- 
liament entered into resolutions for 
the abolition of the Protestant hier- 
archy in Ireland and the discontinu- 
ance of the book of Common Prayer. 

William Chappell, who had beea 
Provost during the alterations made 
in the constitution of the College 
by the patent of Charles L, was a 
man of great unpopularity amongst 
the Fellows, Scholars, and Students ; 
imperious in temper, and a lover of 
money, he was accused of injuring 
the institution in every way in his 
power ; though established for the 
especial purpose of educating the 
native Irish, he did all that in him 
lay to keep them from sharing in its 
benefits. He suppressed the Pro- 
fessorships of the Irish and Hebrew 
languages, and he made leases of 
the College estates to relatives of 
his own, and for his own benefit, 
and to the the 
corporation. Lastly, he was ac- 
eused of holding the Provostship 
and Bishopric of Cork at one and 
the same time; and as ‘“*no man 
can serve two masters,” so he was 
disqualified from holding both those 
offices together, more especially as 
it was directly contrary to the pro- 
visions of the late Statutes. ‘These 
were grave charges, and brought 
under the notice of Parliament in 
1640, * whereupon it was ordered 
that the matters complained of 
should be examined into, and re- 
ported to the House by a committee 
named for that purpose. ‘These 
several charges were afterwards 
forwarded to the king, in pursuance 


disadvantage of 


* “Commons Journals” (Irish), February 18th, 23rd, and 27th, 1640, August 2nd 


and 7th, 1641. 
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of the order of the House, which 
was as follows :-— 

“Tt is ordered upon question that 
the state of the cause, for so much 
thereof, as hath been reported to 
the House concerning the grievance 
of Trinity College, near Dublin, 
shall be drawn up by the committee 
appointed for those grievances, and 
the same being by them presented 
to the Speaker of this House, he is 
to send it so drawn to the committee 
of this House, now in England, 
together with a letter to be written 
by the Speaker, recommending the 
same to their care, and requiring 
that with the advice and assistance 
of the most Reverend Father in 
God, the Lord Primate of Armagh, 
they should supplicate his Majesty 
for an Act of Parliament to be 
passed discharging the new Statutes, 
and re-establishing the first founda- 
tion and charter, with such further 
clause and clauses for the more suc- 
cessful propagation of learning in 
this kingdom to the natives thereof, 
as shall be thought fit by his Ma- 
jesty with like advice to be inserted.” 

On the 8th of June, 1641, * it 
was voted by the House that all 
and every proceedings of William 
Chappell, late provost of Trinity 
College near Dublin, and now Lord 
Bishop of Corke aud Rosse, since 
he assumed upon himself the office 
of being provost of the said college, 
aud during his continuance in the 
said oflice, as they are expressed in 
the several articles exhibited against 
the said William Chappell, are great 
grievances and fit to receive redress. 

“It is ordered that the provost 
and fellows of ‘l'rinity College, near 
Dublin, shall, this Trinity Monday 
next, and also hereafter, forbear 
the election of students to fellowships 
and scholars’ places in the said 
college until this house give further 
direction therein. 

“ Whereas (2 die Augusti, 1641) 
by occasion of an order of this house, 
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requiring the provost and fellows of 
Trinity College not to proceed to the 
election of scholars to scholars’ places 
in the college till this house give 
further order therein, for as much 
us information had been given that 
Malachy Horgan, John Lissagh, and 
several other natives of thiskingdom, 
have presented themselves to sit for 
scholars’ places, and by means of the 
said former order the provost and 
fellows of the said college may not 
except any of the natives from such 
scholarships; atid for that it had 
b:en in some particul.rs heretofore 
used, that before the days of election 
of such scholars’ places, the allow- 
ances and benefits of scholars’ places 
have heen permitted and allowed to 
several scholars; it is therefore 
ordered by the house that the pro- 
vest and fellows of the said college 
shall forthwith take the several 
natives now ready to sit for scholar- 
ships into their consideration, and 
preferring those natives bred in the 
schools of Dublin other 
natives, they, according to their 
several abilities in learning, may be 
allowed the benefit of scholarship 
from ‘Trinity Monday last, to the 
end the natives may not suffer by 
any neglect of them until the time 
when they proceed to their due 
election.” 

Provost Chappell was succeeded 
in 1640, by the Rev. Richard Was- 
sington, 3.D., who having resigned 
in 1641, was succeeded by two sub- 
rectors (temporarii subrectores)—Dr. 
Tate, a Master in Chancery, and Dr. 
Dudley Loftus, Judge of the Prero- 
gative Court. This imperfect state 
of collegiate government continued 
until 1644, when Anthony Martin, 
n native of the town of Galway, was 
appointed Provost, and he was suc- 
ceeded in 1651 by Samue! Winter, a 
man of strong Puritanical opinions, 
and chaplain to the English Parlia- 
mentary) Commissioners. His ap- 
pointment was authorized by an Act 


before 
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of Parliament, passed after the death 
of Charles I., which empowered the 
Lord Lieutenant to place governors, 
masters, &c., in the University of 
Dublin at his willand pleasure. But 
this appointment appearing to the 
law advisers of the Protector to be 
unsafe, another Act was passed en- 
titled, “ An Act for the better ad- 
vancement of the Gospel and learn- 
ing in Ireland,” and under this Act 
Cromwell confirmed in June, 1652, 
the appointment of the Provost. 
The following is a copy of that ap- 
pointment which has never before 
been printed * :— 

“ By virtue of authority given 
unto me by Act of Parliament, en- 
titled ‘An Act for the better ad- 
vancement of the Gospel in Ireland,’ 
I do hereby nominate and appoint 
Samuel Winter to be Provost and 
Master of the College, in or near the 
City of Dublin, commonly called 
Trinity College, for and during his 
natural life, or for and during such 
times as he shalt well and fuaith- 
fully behave himself in the said 
place and trust, and I do hereby 
give power and authority to the 
said Samuel Winter, to take into 
his care and government the said 
College, together with the Fellows 
und Scholars there, all whom he 
is to endeavour to be caused to 
be trained up and educated in 
learning, and in the fear of God, 
and the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, and to exercise and put in 
practice such discipline or other 
things, in or concerning the 
well government of the said 
College, as any former Provost 
or Master, by any lawful or good 
constitution thereof, have been ac- 
customed to do, or as shall hereafter 
be directed by any Act or order of 
Parliament, or other directions from 
myself under my hand or seal, and 
¢he said Samuel Winter is hereby 


* Barret’s MSS., p. 266. 
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authorized to receive for himself, 
and of the public revenues belong- 
ing to the said College, such allow- 
ance and other perquisites as of 
right belong to the Provost or Mas- 
ter there. In witness whereof I 
have hereunto set my hand and seal 
this 3rd day of June, 1652. 
* OLtveR CroMWELL.” 

On his taking possession of the 
Provostship, the Senior Fellows, 
being tainted with the same revolu- 
tionary principles, presented to him 
an honourable testimonium, under 
the College Seal, for his services to 
the institution. It was signed by 
the Vice-Chencellor, Henry Jones, 
Myles Semner, John Stearne, and 
others. The “reign” of Provost 
Winter lasted for nine years, a 
period long to be remembered in the 
blood-stained annals of this unhappy 
country. Of the gloomy fanaticism 
of those men who had overturned 
the altar and the throne, we can 
now-a-days form but an inadequate 
conception. <A judaical observance 
of the Sabbath, a supercilious con- 
demnation of all manly pastimes 
and harmless recreations, as well as 
the custom of men and women 
dancing together, distinguished those 
who then professed « more than 
ordinary share of sanctity. Weep- 
ing was their amusement, and music 
they avoided, except a chorus of 
sighs and groans, or tunes that were 
made to imitate groaning. Laughter 
was their aversion—lovers courted 
each other from the Lamentations ; 
the bridegroom approached the 
nuptial couch in sorrowful solemnity, 
and the bride looked more dismal 
than the undertaker’s shop. 

A.D. 1660.—In this year, memo- 
rable for the restoration of Charles 
II., Thomas Seele was sworn in as 
Provost. Seele was descended from 


_very humble parents, his father 


having been verger of Christ Church 
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Cathedral. Entering Trinity College 
on the 15th of October, 1625, he 
took his degree in due time as 
Bachelor of Arts, and in 1663 was 
eleced a Junior Fellow. About 
Easter, 1635, he was instituted to 
the benefice of Bewley, in the Arch- 
diocese of Armagh, but finding that 
it did not answer his expectations, 
he resigned it, and solicited to be re- 
established in his Fellowship. His 
request was acceded to with readiness 
by the then Provost, Robert Usher, 
and four of the Fellows. In 1637 
he became Senior Fellow, and in 
1647 Vice-Provost; but he was soon 
forced to resign that post by the 
fanaticism of the Puritans. During 
the usurpation, he used often to 
preach to as many members of the 
persecuted Episcopal Church as he 
could gather together; for this talent 
he was eminently distinguished, and 
he treated on all subjects, which he 
handled with much clearness, though 
perhaps too much freedom. It is 
related that, at one time, in the Col- 
lege Chapel, when drawing a com- 
parison between the old and new 
law, he used those words which 
savoured of wild profanity, ‘‘ that 
the sacrificing in the old law was a 
prodigious butchery.” This expres- 
sion gave much offence. The matter 
was taken into consideration, and he 
was required to make a public re- 
cantation of the words in the chapel 
where they were spoken. Suspended 
by the usurping power in 1658, he 
was promoted, after the restoration 
of Charles II., to the Provostship of 
the College, which was conferred 
upon him for life, although he was 
at the time a married man; his ma- 
jesty promoted him, as he expresses 
it, on account of his learning and 
piety, as also of his fitness and ability 
to exercise the office of Provost, he 
having been trained up from his 
youth in that society, and thereby 
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well acquainted with the laws and 
statutes, and experienced in the best 
ways and means of governing that 
society, and causing the students to 
be trained up in piety, learning, and 
good manners.* 

Seele, who had for many years 
laboured under bodily infirmities, 
which, in some measure, disabled 
him from attending to the govern- 
ment of the University, was seized 
with the palsy on the 30th May, 1673, 
and died on the 2nd of February, 
leaving his wife in very straitened 
circumstances, as appears by an order 
on the chapter books of Christ 
Church, dated 20th March, 1687, 
whereby the Dean and Chapter 
granted his widow ‘‘5/. for her pre- 
sent support;” and in the same year 
she was voted by the Provost, Dr. 
Huntington, and the Senior Fellows 
of Trinity College the sum of “10/, 
to enable her to go to Englaad.” 
There is a portrait of Dr. Seele, as 
we are informed, now at the Pro- 
vost’s house, and another of his wife. 
His remains were interred in the old 
College Chapel, and over his body 
was placed an inscription, which was 
taken down when the old Chapel was 
destroyed ; it is now fixed on the 
exterior of the east wall of the new 
Chapel, and opposite to the door of 
the College kitchen, near the refec- 
tory. The inscription is in Latin, 
and of no great beauty; it records 
his death on the 2nd February, 1674, 
at the age of eighty-three years. 


P.MLS. 

Thome Seele 8.T.D. 
Hujnsce Collegii 
Dignissimi Priesidis 
Et Instauratoris 
Qui obiit Feb. II. 
Anno Domini MDCLXXILV. 
ZEtatis sue LXITII. 


In this year (1660) James, Mar- 
quis of Ormond succeeded Henry 
Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant of Irc- 
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land, as Chancellor, and he appointed 
Jeremy Taylor, the celebrated Bishop 
of Down and Connor, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. The state of the 
College at that time was such as to 
call for the most vigorous exertions 
on the part of those distinguished 
men, to save it from dissolution, 
The revenues had been dilapidated, 
and the land, in many instances, 
alienated during the Commonwealth; 
none of the members in possession 
had any legal title to their fellow- 
ships or scholarships, all having 
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Provost, who was appointed by the 
Crown, should be empowered by 
their own authority to elect seven 
Senior Fellows, who were to serve as 
a nucleus from which the society 
should take its beginning. Taylor 
then undertook the task of collecting, 
arranging, revising, and completing 
the body of the Statutes which Bish- 
op Bedell left unfinished ; in settling 
the forms and ‘conditions under 
which degrees were to be conferred, 
in appointing public lectures and 


disputations, and in laying the basis 


been introduced by irregular elec- of the distinguished reputation 
tions, or by the direct interference of | which the University of Dublin has 
the usurping Government.* Andas_ since maintained.f This work 
by the Statutes of the College no which Taylor had compiled is 
election could be made but by the generally known as the Regula 


Provost, and the concurring votes of 
at least four Seniors, it was pro- 
posed by Taylor that he himself as 
Vice-Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, as Visitor, and the new 


Universitatis Dubliniensis. It must 
be remembered, however, that these 
rules are not statutes, having never 
been confirmed by royal sanetion. 
Onriven J. Burke. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Cox! wavtes eio) Acitovpyima mveduata, eis Siaxoviay amootedAbucva dic 


Tuus ueAdovTas 


KAnpovomert owTnpiav. 


By true Rev. Dr. MacItwarnxe. 


An Angel left heaven-gate, at morning-hour ; 


Earthward his course was bent, solemn and slow, 


As thunder-laden clouds in autumn go, 


While seas and lands beneath far distant lour. 


Over his brow, low-bent, thick tresses fall, 


Veiling soft eyes bedewed with tearful rain, 


Mantling fair features shadowed deep by pain ; 


Yet on he fares, at duty’s sternest call. 


AVM 


Behind his track the crystal portals fade, 
As on that downward path, ’midst rolling spheres, 
The distant planet of his quest appears, 

Now bright, now dark, through changing sun and shade. 


seca aa eS 


* Bishop Heber’s “ Life of Jeremy Taylor,” p. xcviii., 209. 
t+ Carte’s “ Life of Ormond,” vol. i., p. 209. 
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Onward, still onward, tardily he hies, 
Nearing his goal: the while a circling cloud 
Enwraps his fading form, like pallid shroud, 
And low around a soft, sad murmur sighs. 


Onward, through stars and satellites he wends, 
And now Earth’s one lone moon beneath his feet, 
With calm, cold smile his coming seems to greet, 


As through a misty surge of clouds he hies. 
> 7 5S 


Fast fall such tear-drops as from Angel-eyes 
Alone can fall, and drops that uplift hand, 
Trembling, yet armed with a bright-gleaming brand, 


While, cloud-wrapt, still he threads Earth's nearer skies. 
II. 


Sudden round that darksome path 
Gleams a roseate ray, 
Round that head a halo breaks, 


Brighter far than day. 


Then a rustling, as of wings, 


Strikes the parting air; 
As a seraph-face appears, 


Rayed with golden hair. 


Cries the Angel—“ Whither bent 
Tends thy rapid flight ? 
Say, from Earth why speedest thou, 


Thus with radiance dight?”’ 


“Dost thou ask? I upward haste 
fain thy course to stay ; 
Turn, oh! turn, and scek again 


Yonder realms of day. 


“Well I read that anguished brow,— 
iKnow thy mission dread: 

*Tis to leave a sufferer 
Numbered with the dead, 


“ Soe! where still the writhing limb, 
Still the frenzied brain, 
Wristle strong with fell disease— 


Ah! thou sayest, in vain! 
‘“‘Hearken! one of high degree 
Struggled there for breath ; 
While a mightier stood near— 
He whose name is Death. 
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“Late I hovered o’er that bed, 
Watched and lingered nigh, 
Till I heard a nation’s voice, 


Piercing e’en the sky. 


“Stern the struggle: Death would smite, 
Yet was stayed his hand ; 
Stayed, while supplication strong 


Rose throughout the land. 


“Then, a bending throng I saw 
In a house of prayer 
Lowly bending, stifled sobs 


Upward struggling there. 


“‘There the white-robed priest upturned 
Straining, tearful eyes, 

And, methought, prayer such as this 
Sure shall reach the skies. 


“Upward soared that incense-cloud 
Like the fragrant dew, 

Ting’d at solemn eventide 
With its brightest hue. 


** And, midst all, a voice I heard, 
Plaintive, lw, and deep, 
Such as tender mother breathes 


O’er her infant's sleep. 


“Ah! it was a mother’s prayer, 
Anguish-wrought and strong, 
Reaching e’en that car which hears 


Heaven’s exulting song. 


‘“‘And another voice arose, 


Lower, deeper still, 


‘God! my husband spare, oh! spare! 
If it be Thy will! * 


‘* Such the sounds that heavenward rose, 
And I saw that Death 

Durst not smite that prostrate one, 
Dared not stay his breath. 


“Stay, then! Turn! nay with me come, 
While this offering blends 

With the incense-cloud which there 
Ceaseless still ascends. 
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“Stay, till the Archangel’s hand 
Wafts that cloud on high 

From the golden censer, rais’d 
Far o’er yonder sky.” 


III. 


Paused the angel on his downward way, 
Paused, and pondered; but not long delayed ; 
For a gleam of light, eclipsing day, 


Lambent o’er his heavenly features played. 
And a voice, unheard by mortal ears, 
Downward, from the Throne eternal came, 
Sweeter far than music of the spheres, 
Swifter than the lightning’s glancing flame. 
What its import? It hath said “ Return!” 
Straight the ministering spirit wends 
Upwards—where unnumbered star-lights burn, 
Where the Angelic anthem never ends. 


IV. 


Who are these that dove-like fly 
Countless overhead ? 

What those strains that through the sky 
Far resounding spread, 

Jubilant with praise ? 
What that crowd returning 

Through heaven's portals, o’er its ways 
Where the seraphs burning, 

All adoring, loud and long 


Swell the never-ceasing song ? 


What are these who lead that band 
Through the pearly gate, 

Rapture-beaming, hand in hand ; 
Heart and brow elate ? 

Onward, to the Throne they go, 
Incense rare and fragrant bearing. 

Hark! what sounds ascend below ? 
*Tis a nation’s millions sharing 

Joy that thrills the courts above— 


Praise to Him whose name is Love, 
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Buppuism is one of the most widely 


spread religions on the earth. The 
teachings of Siddhartha form the 


spiritual food of one-third of the 
human race, who reverence the 
Great Master for his humility, his 
benevolence, and his wide-extending 
mercy. It is nct this large accept- 
ance alone gives Buddhism its im- 
portance. Buddha was a teacher of 
peace, and of all his myriad disci- 
ples none owe their convictions to 
the sword. It is the tolerant 
During an existence 
of more than 2000 years it has owed 
its suecess to the free suffrages of 
the people. Its doctrines have never 
been enforced by persecution; its 


most 
of religions. 


records have no ‘Torquemada; it has 
never lighted Smithfield fires for 
heretics, nor filled dungeons with its 
opponents. Its disciples have, in- 
deed, preached their gospel zealously, 
and not without success ; but they 
have never condemned to everlasting 
torment those who refused to receive 
it. 

However far from being practised 
in all their integrity, the Buddhist 
code of morals is one of singular 
purity, and nearly allied to the 
morals of Christianity, which it pre- 
ceded by some six centuries 

These are circumstances which 
give interest and importance to the 
study of this religion. 

In considering a subject like this 
the most natural question is, who 
was the founder of this mighty re- 
ligion, and what was his object in 
founding the society which still bears 
his name? There‘is no dearth of 
materials for answering this question, 
but, unfortunately, in the course of 
the long centuries which have elapsed 
since Buddha was upon earth, a mass 
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of legends have become attached to 
every incident of his life, and some- 
times the contour of the human 
figure can hardly be recognized be- 
neath the garments 
priestly industry has 
sometimes 


with which 
invested it. 
and touched 
oriental poetry, 
but often simply puerile and ridi- 
culous, the supernatural machinery 
which has been invented for the 
grand epic of the life of Buddha 
is purely exoteric, has no vital con- 
nection with his life story, and when 
it is thrown aside into its congenial 


rorgeous, 


with the spirit of 


dust-heap, we have then something 
of more importance than an eastern 
demi-god ; we have the spectacle ofa 
sincere lover of truth giving up all 
that men hold dear—power, riches, 
pleasure, love—that he might attain 
true wisdom and communicate it to 
his fellow-men. 

Seven centuries before the birth 
of Christ, and in the great city of 
Kapilvastu, which stood at the foot 
of the mountains of Nepaul, reigned 
a monarch, Suddhodana, who, king 
of the law, ruled according to the 
law, and was universally beloved. 
The wife of this king died in giving 
birth to a child to whom the name 
of Siddhartha was given, but who, in 
after ages, was to be famous under 
the title of Buddha, or the Enlight- 
ened, 

We are told that, at his birth, the 
soothsayers who were cousulted fore- 
told his future greatness, and found 
upon him the thirty-two primary and 
eighty secondary marks, which, ac- 
cording to Hindoo belief, can be 
read by priestly skill upon the bodies 
of those who are to be the mighty 
ones of the earth. He was educated 
in all the learning of the Brahmins, 
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but very soon surpassed his in- 
structors. In his youth he is said to 
have cared little for boyish sports, and 
to have been of a meditative disposi- 
tion ; so much so that when the time 
came for lis marriage, the chiefs 
objected to allow their daughters to 
become the wives of one whose life 
had apparently been passed in idle- 
ness, and who was supposed to be 
ignorant of those warlike exercises 
which constituted the education of a 
warrior prince. Dandapani, whose 
daughter was destined for the prin- 
cipal wife of the young Siddhartha, 
was the mouthpiece of this feeling, 
and in consequence, a vast tourna- 
ment was held, at which five hundred 
princes of the royal house of Sakya 
vainly strove to overcome Siddhar- 
tha, who surpassed them in every 
species of athletic and literary ri- 
valry, the prize being nothing less 
than the hand of the beautiful Gopa. 
This legend may be taken for what 
it is worth, but without admitting 
its literal truth, it at least shows 
that Siddhartha was looked upon as 
uniting advantages of bodily strength 
and mental culture rarely found to- 
gether. 

At his marriage, which took place 
immediately after this contest, he 
was invested with a share of the 
royal power. 

He was now in the possession of 
all that is usually the object of man’s 
desire, power, wealth, pleasure, aud 
domestic love. One day, with a 
numerous cortége, he passed through 
the western gate of the town, to visit 
the gardens of Loumbini, which 
had been the scene of his careless 
childhood, and on the road he saw 
an old man, bowed down with intirm- 
ity, with chattering teeth, wrinkled 
skin, rough and inarticulate voice, 
resting his trembling hands upon a 
staff, whilst every limb in his body 
quivered with feebleness and age. 
“Who is this man?” asked the 
prince. “ He has no strength, his 
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flesh and blood are dried, his teeth 
dance, his body is thin; sustaining 
himself upon his staff, he walks 
‘with trembling steps and slow.’ 
Is this condition peculiar to his 
family, or is it the fate of all human 
creatures ?” 

= My lord,” replied the charioteer, 
“this man has been struck by old 
age, all his are enfeebled, 
suffering has destroyed his strength ; 
he has been abandoned like a dead 
tree in the forest. But this is not pe- 
culiar to his race. In every creature, 
youth is conquered by age; your 
father, your mother, all your rela- 
tives will be subjugated thus.” 

The prince reflected sadly on this 
law, ** Man ignorant and feeble, is 
proud of youth which intoxicates 
him, and not old which 
is waiting for him.” Full of sombre 
thoughts, instead of going on to 
Loumbini, he returned to his pa- 
lace to meditate upon the mutability 
of human life. 

On another occasion, he went out 
by the south gate to visit the plen- 
sure 


senses 


sees age 


garden, and on the road per- 
ceived a man stricken by disease, 
who had been abandoned by his 
companions, and was lying in a 
burning fever, trembling with pain, 
and the fear of death. The prince 
addressed a question respecting dis- 
ease, and learned that this also was 
the lot of all humanity. 

“Health, then,” said the prince, 
“isasadream. Where is the wise 
man who, having seen disease, can 
afterwards have the idea of joy and 
of pleasure ?” Sad-hearted, Sid- 
dhartha went no further, but re- 
turned home. 

Another time he passed through 
the west gate, and on the road en- 
countered a dead body, lying upon a 
bier, and surrounded by weeping re- 
latives and sorrowing friends. The 
prince learned from his charioteer 
that death also was the lot of all 
beings. The chariot retraced its 
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path, and Siddhartha reflected upon 
the unhappiness of man, in whom 
youth was conquered by old age, 
health by disease, and whose life was 
made up of days so few and short. 
If only these three enemies of man 
could be bound in chains; if old age, 
disease and death could be destroyed! 

Then came to him the sublime 
thought of becoming the deliverer of 
men from the ills which environ 
them. 

A later encounter gave definite 
shape to these vague hopes and 
aspirations, for on another pleasure 
excursion, he met a religious mendi- 
vant, and in the simple dignity of 
his deportment, in his abstraction 
and visible carelessness of the out- 
side world, the prince saw something 
which attracted his notice. The 
man was evidently a law to himself, 
and independent of the external 
world. 

“What is this man ?” 

“My lord, ” replied the charioteer, 
‘this man is a religious mendicant, 
one of those named bhiksus; he 
has given up all the joys which men 
desire ; he leads an austere life, and 
seeks to conquer himself. Without 
passion, without envy, he goes from 
place to place, living upon the 
bounty of the charitable.” 

Siddhartha returned again to his 
palace, and determined to imitate 
this example, and to seek in reli- 
gious austerities and meditation that 
peace which power and pleasure 
had failed to give him. The king, 
his father, sought to dissuade him 
from this determination, but in vain, 
for he could point out no remedy for 
the fear of death, disease and old 
age. And it was to conquer these 
three foes of humanity that the 
young prince had determined to 
embrace the ascetic life. Unable to 
dissuade him, the king surrounded 
the palace with faithful guards of 
the royal race, to prevent by force 
the escape of Siddhartha. These 
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precautions were all in vain, for one 
night when the guards were over- 
come with their long and weary 
watch, Siddhartha ordered his faith- 
ful charioteer, Chardaka, to saddle 
his horse. The faithful servant 
strove to induce him to give up his 
intended flight, but in vain, and 
soon the horse was waiting for him. 
Before abandoning for ever all the 
ties of domestic life, the prince 
went to have a last look at his wife 
and newly-born son. 

A silver lamp, lit with fragrant 
oil, shed its tender light over the 
room, and revealed a picture which 
might well have made him pause. 
The mother and her child lay in 
peaceful slumber, her hand resting 
lightly upon the infant’s head. 
Siddhartha gazed with yearning eyes 
upon the scene, and all the sweet 
human emotions rose up in war 
against the morbid thoughts which 
disturbed the peaceful current of 
his days. He longed to embrace 
and bless the son of his youth, but 
fearful of encountering temptations 
which might impede his purpose, he 
turned sadly away, and accompanied 
by his faithful charioteer, he fled 
from Kapilvastu. After a night’s 
journey he sent the charioteer back, 
The prince now divested himself 
of all the symbols of his royal birth 
and warrior caste; and for years he 
lived amongst the Brahmins, but 
their most famous teachers failed 
to gratify the princely mendicant. 
In company with five disciples, he 
passed six years of ascetic life, mor- 
tifying the flesh with an intensity 
astonishing even in India, the home 
of such insane self-war. Siddhartha 
became convinced that the infliction 
of pain upon the body was no way 
conducive to peace of mind. In 
this long solitude he developed those 
rules by which his disciples were 
afterwards governed. Thus a slave, 
having been buried in the ceme- 
tery, Siddhartha, some days after, 
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rescued from the grave the cloth in 
which the body was enveloped, and 
adopted it for hisown robe. Hence, 
the custom of the Buddhist priests to 
robe themselves only in cast-off rags. 

At the énd of this long period of 
meditation and struggle, Siddhartha 
believed that at length he had read 
the great mystery of the Universe, 
had solved the Sphinx-enigma of 
being. Henceforth he was Buddha, 
the enlightened. He began to preach 
his doctrine, and from that time 
until his death, at eighty, he con- 
tinued (as his followers in mystic 
phrase style it) “to turn the wheel 
of the law,” wandering about with 
his disciples from place to place, in 
order to teach the people the Four 
Great Truths, and living upon the 
unasked alms of those who heard 
his words, 

These are the four truths: Ex- 
istence is sorrow. This is the foun- 
dation of the Buddhist philosophy. 
In this varied-coloured life of ours 
he sees more shade than sunshine. 
He sees the sorrow that comes to 
all. He sees that the loveliest, 
gentlest spirits, that have ever 
blessed the world, have borne the 
burden of many griefs. Man is 
born to trouble as the sparks fly 
upwards ; his days are few and evil. 
At all his feasts sits the Egyptian 
guest to remind him that—though 
to-day he is young and strong, and 
full of life, and hope, and passion, 
the: morrow cometh when life shall 
be but a feeble flame, when his 
strength shall be departed, and he 
shall look back with bitterness upon 
the bygoue spring-time of his days, 
when hope shall have departed to 
return no more, when the fierce pas- 
sion-fire shall have burnt itself to 
ashes— Existence is sorrow. 

The second truth is, that Passion 
is the source of Sorrow and Exist- 
ence. The third, that the cessation 
of Sorrow can be obtained by the 
extinction of Passion. And the 
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fourth, that Passion can be extin- 
guished by Holiness. Such is the 
fundamental metaphysical doctrine 
of Buddhism. Its root lies in a 
doctrine uncongenial to western 
thought. The key-stone of the 
Buddhist arch is the belief in 
metempsychosis. To those who 
have a deep feeling of vitality, who 
experience a pleasure with every 
breath of air they inspire, who are 
filled with joy and love at the sight 
of the harmonies and beauties of 
nature, the idea of everlasting life, 
varied in all the countless forms 
which existence can assume, may 
seem to have no terror. We shrink 
at the thought of annihilation, and 
yet the stoutest heart, the most 
courageous soul, must shrink before 
this thought of unceasing action, 
and long for rest. Like a tired 
child, he would nestle to the bosom 
of Mother Earth, and long for 
dreamless sleep. 

There is no trace of God in the 
Buddhist system. Strange as the 
assertion may seem, it is a scheme 
Demigods 
abound in it, but they, like man, are 
subject to the law of mutability. 
Their existence m»y be longer than 
that of man, and its conditions may 
be happier, but, nevertheless, they 
live in expectation of a day which 
shall destroy alike the heavens and 
the earth, gods and men, and every- 
thing of which the vast universe is 
made. 

The gods, also, had need of salva- 
tion in the varying tide of existence; 
they, also, underwent continual 
change. For them, also, birth and 
the grave. They were powerless to 
aid, powerless to save. Work out 
thine own salvation, was the doctrine 
of Buddha, no less than of St. Paul. 
Only by the continual practice of 
good in successive life, could men or 
gods hope to escape from the cir- 
cling chain of passion, sorrow, anJ 
existence. 

P 
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The existence of evil is the pro- 
blein which all religions attempt to 
solve. That a man who is pure and 
holy should suffer pain and grief, 
that one who does good should be 
rewarded with ingratitude, that vice 
should be clothed with purple and 
fine linen, and sit at Dives’ table, 
whilst virtue gnaws the bones with 
Lazarus and the dogs, is, indeed, 
a knotty puzzle for theologians. The 
Buddhist asserts the full responsi- 
bility of man for every action, and 
for every thought, and the absolute 
certainty of their fitting reward. The 
good deeds he does will bring him 
pleasure in this, or in succeeding 
lives, and his evil doings will as cer- 
tainly bring, by their own innate 
force, the punishment which is due 
to them. 

For the extinction of passion by 
holiness, Buddha has ieft some 
rules or maxims of simple practical 
morality, which have given a living 
value to his doctrine, apart from all 
subileties and eccentricities of his 
metaphysical scheme. The Bud- 
dhist commandments are these :— 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not be incontinent. 

Thou shalt not lie. 

Thou shalt not be intoxicated. 

These are the rules obligatory on 
every Buddhist, layman or priest. 

The Buddhist ideals are:—Hu- 
manity, Honesty, Continence, Truth, 
and Sobriety. 

Of the five crimes thus forbid- 
den, the Buddhists say the last 
is the worst. “Though a man be 
ever so wise, when he drinks he be- 
comes foolish, and like an idiot, and 
it is the cause of all other sins.”* 

For the priesthood there are five 
more commandments directed against 
perfuming, improper amusements, 
lying on a high couch, eating after 
a certain hour, and private property. 
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Some of these regulations may ap- 
pear absurd, but their object is evi- 
dent. He who sets out to conquer 
all the warring passions of his mind, 
must avoid every temptation, and 
seek in every action of life, from its 
commonest to its most sacred scenes, 
an occasion for self-denial and selt- 
conquest. The regulations for the 
Buddhist monks are probably much 
the same as those which regulate the 
religious communities of other creeds, 
They are certainly very dreary read- 
ing, but when a mass of men abstract 
themselves from the work of the busy 
world, in order to give themselves 
up to prayer and meditation, very 
detailed instructions are necessary 
for their guidance, and some of them 
suggest by their stringency the idea 
that, although these mendicant 
monks may be on the road to holi- 
ness and purity, they are very far 
from having reached the goal. 
These details we pass over, but let 
no one imagine that even an uu- 
conscientious Buddhist priest leads a 
life of simple self-indulgent idleness. 
Whoever quits the laity clothes 
himself henceforth in rags picked up 
in the graveyard or the highway, 
and of these miserable robes he may 
not possess more than three. These 
rags are covered by a yellow robe 
obtained in the same fashion. His 
food must be of the simplest and 
coarsest nature, and every morsel of 
it must be the free and unsolicited 
gift of the faithful ; from house to 
house the monk proceeds, and 
silently preseuts his wooden vase to 
be filled or not, according to the 
liberality of the householder. One 
meal daily is the regulated allow- 
ance of the priest, and on no account 
may he partake of food after the 
mid-day hour. For this rude life a 
man shall give up wealth, power, 
and all the ties of home. 

How the teachings of Buddhism 
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are interpreted in the present day 
may be seen from the translation of 
a Siamese work, lately published 
under the title of The Modern 
Buddhist. In this book we have the 
faith of one of the preseut followers 
of Gautama, a man versed in 
modern science, familiar with west- 
ern thought and westera criticism, 
seeking after knowledge of other 
religions, keen-sighted to see their 
failings, candid enough to appre- 
ciate their beauties, but finding 
neither in the teachings of Moses, 
Mahomet, nor even Christ, a satis- 
factory solution of the mysteries of 
Being. This he sees alone in the 
creed of Buddha. The minister of 
state, whose opinions this little book 
records, is as Chao Phya Thipakou, 
or Praklong, and he was at the head 
of the foreign affairs of Siam, until 
he became afflicted with blindness a 
few years ago. The first portion of 
the book relates the cosmogony and 
other theologico-scientific theories of 
ordinary Buddhism. “’The teachings 
of Buddha,” he says, “werespiritual, 
not physical. The Lord taught con- 
cerning the nature of life, and the 
characteristics of good and evil, 
but never discoursed about cosmo- 
graphy.” He then argues against 
the supposition that his silence is to 
be taken as a proof of his ignorance. 
Had he taught the truths of science, 
the people would have disbelieved 
him, and he would not have been 
able to point out to them the way of 
escape from their misery. It does 
not appear that Gautama Buddha 
ever discoursed on physical science, 
but it is certain that his followers 
have elaborated a scheme of the 
universe, which is so incongruous 
and fanciful that it is needless to 
refer more particularly to it. 
Christianity does not find favour 
with the modern Buddhist. He sees 
in it no explanation of the mystery 
of the existence of evil, nor can he 
reconcile its claims to divine inspira- 
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tion and origin with the existence of 
good and noble men in other reli- 
gions. He contrasts the exclusive- 
ness of Roman Catholicism with the 
charity of his own faith, which 
acknowledges that there are other 
ways to salvation. Some conversa- 
tions are reported between our 
author and missionaries, curious as 
examples of the arguments some- 
times used in the promulgation of 
the Gospel—valuable as showing the 
effect produced by, to us, familiar 
doctrines on a mind to which they 
were absolutely new. The mission- 
aries seem to have had little success 
in their disputes with the learned 
minister, and, although he discourses 
freely on the existence of God, the 
origin of the world, &c., they are 
subjects which have not for him the 
vital interest they have for western 
minds. This feeling is shown in the 
following sentence :— The Lord 
Buddha declined to discourse on the 
creation; he said that there was no 
beginning, and that the subject was 
uuprofitable, as such knowledge 
was no help towards diminishing 
misery.” 

He briefly sketches various reli- 
gions ; the Christians he divides into 
three great classes—Roman Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Mormons, 
*“ All these three sects worship the 
same God, and Christ ;_ why, then, 
should they blame each other, and 
charge each other with believing 
wrongly, and say to each other, you 
are wrong, and will go to hell ; we 
are right, and shall go to heaven?” 

This is the light in which Christian 
disunion strikes an intelligent by- 
stander; and then comes the natural 
reflection, “It is one religion, yet 
low can we join it when each party 
threatens us with hell if we agree 
with the other, and there is none to 
decide between them.” 

After this review of religions, he 
gives some words of advice on the 
search after truth. He is justly im 
P2 
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pressed with the great influence of 
early ideas in this matter, and has not 
much faith in converts, who are, he 
says, poor people that do it out of 
respect for their benefactors, or have 
been persecuted to change, or are in- 
duced by the observing the supe- 
riority of the followers of some re- 
ligions, &c. ‘“ Also there are those, 
who having listened to teaching, are 
enlightened, and see clearly that form 
and name are not realities, and that 
there is no good to be got from any 
one, but that good and evil are the 
result of merit and demerit.” This 
doctrine of moral individuality, of 
isolated responsibility, is one of the 
fundamental ideas upon which the 
fabric of Buddhism is built. We 
have next a discussion as to the 
nature of the future life, and of the 
new birth, which is followed by 
a more practical inquiry as to the 
duties of a good Buddhist. His reli- 
gion teaches him the duty of alms- 
giving, and the rules of morality. 
These are the five commandments: 
Thou shalt not kill any living crea- 
ture; thou shalt not be lewd; thou 
shalt not steal; thou shalt not lie; 
thou shalt not become intoxicated. 
Few even of the Buddhists, we are 
told, obey all these commandments. 
The practical effect of the first would 
be to make them all vegetarians, 
and a strict adherence to the last 
would convert them into teetotalers. 
As one may see nearer home, in 
similar cases, the doctrines are not 
carried out logically, but sophisticated 
to meet the tastes or passions of 
those who profess to believe in them. 
Thus the command not to cause the 
death of any living creature would 
seem to enforce a rigid abstinence 
from all animal food; but it is held 
lawful by many of them to partake 
of the flesh of animals which have 
not been killed by or expressly, for 
them. Some of the Buddhists carry 
out the first law to the full, and, like 
ourselves, they have a vegetarian 
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literature. Morrison mentions a 
Chinese saying, which the editor of 
the Dietetic Reformer might adopt 
for a motto :— Jiith shih chay he,” 
to eat flesh is wicked. The same ac- 
complished scholar has translated 
*“A Discourse Dehorting from the 
Eating Beef, delivered under the 
person of an Ox,” the words of which 
are so arranged as to form a picture 
of that animal. ‘This has an im- 
mense popularity. There is also 
the treatise, “ Keae shai fang sing 
win” (Guard against killing, and 
spare life), and others of similar 
import. 

The last commandment also is not 
always obeyed. “ As to the sin of 
drinking intoxicating things, con- 
sider. It is a cause of the heart 
becoming excited and overcome. By 
nature there is already in man an in- 
toxication caused by desire, anger, 
and folly ; he is already inclined to 
excess, and not thoughtful of death, 
sorrow, and the instability of things. 
The drunken man neither thinks of 
future retribution nor present pun- 
ishment.” 

Our author next speculates on the 
future life of men. The Buddhist 
doctrine of the inexorable sequence 
of human actions, whether good or 
evil, assures him of the reality of 
another state. His ideas of heaven 
and hell do not differ much from 
those of the Mahometans; except 
that they have no fixity. The soul 
passes through many lives in hell, 
in heaven, on earth—in an unceasing 
succession of existences—until it has 
learned those truths which lead to 
Nirvana, “which extinguish all 
further sorrow; stay all further 
change, and cause eternal rest in 
a state of perfect happiness, where 
there is no further birth, nor old 
age, nor death.” 

Such are the topics of which this 
work treats. Huc, the Roman Catho- 
lic missionary, was so astonished at 
the resemblance between the cere- 
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monial of Buddhism and his own re- 
ligion, that he could only explain it 
by supposing the devil had been 
caricaturing Christianity. By this 
book we learn the parallel extends 
even further. Not only in their pure 
and lofty morality are the two alike, 
but also in internal discussion as 
to the canonicity of their scriptures, 
and the momentous question whether 
their teachings are reconcilable with 
the truths of modern science. So 
far the parallel is tolerably perfect, 
but it must not be supposed that any 
one can truthfully make out a re- 
semblance between the religions of 
Christ and of Buddha. The latter is 
essentially a human religion ; it lays 
no claim to divine inspiration—offers 
no God-given book to its believers— 
makes no attempt to prove the exist- 
ence of a Deity, nor to explain the 
commencement of the mighty uni- 
verse which bounds us with a ring of 
stars, and asserts no pretensions to 
being the only true way to salvation. 
‘It is content with asserting the esen- 
tial individual responsibility of man, 
and the certain sequence of reward 
or puvishment, as his deeds are good 
or evil. It enjoins upon him purity 
of life, and charity and love to all 
existing beings, and as the only way 
to the supremest bliss of all—to the 
rest and beatitude of the Nirvana— 
the completest self-conquest and 
emancipation from all wickedness 
and worldly passion. The outward 
resemblance between the two reli- 
gions is great, but not near so great 
as the radical distinction between 
them in inner doctrine. 

Having thus seen what is the form 
which Buddhism assumes in the 
minds of a cultured, thoughtful man 
of our day, we turn again to con- 
sider the general teachings of this 
fuith. 

Of all the Buddhist doctrines, that 
of Nirvana is‘the one which has 
caused most dispute. The word, 
which signifies extinguished, is the 
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name given by the Buddhists to the 
final condition of the human soul. 
On the one hand it is argued that 
the word must be taken to mean 
total, utter extinction and annihila- 
tion. On the other, it is argued that 
the name is not confined to Bud- 
dhism, but is used also by the Brah- 
mins for the condition in which the 
soul loses its separate existence by 
entering into, and being absorbed by, 
the godhead. The words of the 
early Buddhist teachers, we think, 
point to some ideal state, not unlike 
the Christian’s heaven, a place of 
rest, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at 
rest. Professor Miiller argues from 
the clear, honest character of the 
Buddha, against that theory of anni- 
hilation taught by the Buddhist 
divines in his name. He shows that 
this is not the popular belief in 
Nirvana, and, quoting some sayings 
from the Buddhist canon opposed to 
the idea of the total destruction of 
the soul, he observes: “If these 
sayings have maintained themselves, 
in spite of their contradiction to 
orthodox metaphysics, the only ex- 
planation in my opinion is that they 
were too firmly fixed in the tradition 
which went back to Buddha and his 
disciples. The living are few, but 
the dead are many.” Shall we not 
rather think, then, that the Master 
offered to the faithful servant, who 
had grown faint with the contest 
against the world and the flesh, that 
repose which is the contrast to the 
turmoil of the present life. Would 
he not lead the weary one through 
the green fields, and by the pleasant 
streams, and let him see the glories 
of the asphodel valleys beyond the 
dark river of death? And such is 
the popular idea of the Nirvana; 
such, we think, would be what 
Siddhartha himself taught about it. 

We may be sure that it was not 
subtle speculations of this nature 
which gave Gautama Buddha his 
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hold upon the love and reverence of 
the people. Not such cloudy doc- 
trine is it which gives life to a reli- 
gion, but those teachings in precept 
and parable, which come home to 
the breast and business of the gene- 
ral run of mankind, who see in a 
great religious teacher, not so much 
a metaphysician as a moralist. They 
care little for the abstractions of the 
theologians, but absorb eagerly 
lessons of mercy, and justice and 
love. 

The morality of the Buddhist 
scripture will bear favourable com- 
parison with that of any sacred 
books. The testimonies to its worth 
and beauty come from very varied 
sources. 

“I do not hesitate to add,” says 
Ste. Hilaire, “that with the sirgle 
exception of Christ, there is not 
amongst the founders of religion a 
figure purer or more pathetic than 
that of Buddha. His life has no 
stain. His constant heroism equals 
his convictions, and if the theory 
which he formulated is false, his 
personal example is irreproachable.” 
This, from one who detested the 
Buddhist system so heartily as 
Ste. Hilaire, is praise indeed. 

Buddha himself, so far as we know, 
wrote nothing, nor was it until long 
after his death that the canon of the 
Buddhist scriptures was definitely 
settled. This important matter was 
concluded about two centuries before 
the birth of Christ. This must be 
borne in mind in criticising the doc- 
trines of Gautama, and in endea- 
vouring to wipe away the dust of 
ages so as to see his doctrine as he 
hsimelf preached it on the hillside of 
Uruvilva two thousand years ago. 

We may illustrate the moral doc- 
trines of Buddhism from the Dham- 
mapada or Path of Virtue, a work 
alike valuable from its venerable 
antiquity and from its beauty and 
morality. Here, according to the 
opinion of his followers, we have the 
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golden words uttered by the great 
reformer himself, as he * turned the 
wheel of the law,” and exhorted to 
peace and charity, and humility of 
soul, the crowds who gathered round 
him, and listened with earnest at- 
tention to the royal preacher. Of 
all the books of the Buddhist canoni- 
cal scriptures this is the oldest and 
the most esteemed. 

It consists of 423 verses, each 
containing an independent precept 
or moral reflection ; one might call 
it, indeed, the Preverbs or Apo- 
thegms of Sakyamumi. And truly, 
he who wanders down Buddha's 
Path of Virtue may pluck upon either 
hand sweet smelling flowers, bright 
of hue and beautiful of form. Here 
are a few which we have gathered 
at random :— 


“He abused me, he beat me, he robbed 
me: hatred in those who harbour such 
thoughts will never cease.” 

“For hatred does not cease by hatred 
at any time: hatred ceases by love; this 
is an old rule.” 

“ As the bee collects nectar and departs 
without injuring the flower, or its colour 
and scent, so let the ages dwell on earth.” 

“ Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, 
but without scent, are the fine but fruitless 
words of him who does not act accord- 
ingly.” 

“Tf one man conquer in battle a thou- 
sand times a thousand men, and if another 
conquer himself, he is the greatest of con- 
querors.”” 

“But he who lives a hundred years 
vicious and unrestrained, a life of one day 
is better if a man is virtuous and reflect- 
ing.” 

‘Let no man think lightly of evil, say- 
ing in his heart it will not come near unto 
me. Even by the falling of waterdrops a 
waterpot is filled; the fool becomes full of 
evil, even if he gathers it little by little. 
Let no man think lightly of good, saying 
in his heart, it will not benefit me. Even 
by the falling of waterdrops a waterpot is 
filled ; the wise man becomes full of good, 
even if he gather it little by little.” 

‘*As a cowherd with his staff gathers 
his cows into the stable, so do age and 
death gather the life of man.” 


These extracts will serve to show 
that the Buddha taught his disciple 
lessons of high morality, aud spoke 
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to them pure and noble thoughts, 
often couched in words of poetic 
beauty. Love, peace, and charity 
are the virtues he inculcates. Self- 
conquest is with him the highest 
aim. Men he saw often moved by 
low and sordid motives, by lust and 
bloodthirstiness, by avarice and the 
desire of vengeance; murder, cruelty, 
uncleanness abounded. Beat down, 
then, he urges, the passions which 
give rise to these excesses. Struggle 
with them, wrestle with them until 
they are overthrown. War upon 
them until they are annihilated, 
until not the faintest trace of even 
their past existence remains. Such 
is the aim of the Buddhist. Aban- 
doning the cares and duties of the 
world, forsaking the companionship 
of father and of brethren, renounc- 
ing the tender endearments of wife 
and children, giving up all rank and 
wealth, clothing himself in foul rags, 
living upon unasked alms, the dis- 
ciple of Buddha, mortifying the flesh 
and subjugating the spirit, was to 
pass his time in contemplation of 
the here and the hereafter. His 
human infirmities were to pass away, 
and he grow clear-eyed, and see alike 
the past and the future, and all the 
countless lives which had been his 
upon the groaning earth. How, in 
burdensome succession, he had lived 
and toiled and died through myriad 
existences, and how at last his doubts 
had ceased, he had passed to the 
other shore, had entered Nirvana, 
and might now look to a peace and 
repose greater than that of the nectar- 
drinking gods. Strong and self-re- 
liant, life, death, and immortality 
alike he had conquered. 

The doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls is found at the root of other 
religions than Buddhism, and is one 
of those myths which, perhaps, con- 
ceal a great truth. One sees the 
process of the transmigration of 
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matter every day, for every action 
of the universe depends upon it. In 
Buddhism the doctrine of transmi- 
gration is closely interwoven with 
ideas of responsibility. Sin is never 
unpunished ; virtue is never unre- 
warded. Centuries may elapse, life 
after life may round itself with sleep, 
but ever behind is the shade of the 
leaden-footed Avenger, who, at least, 
vindicates the majesty of the Eternal 
Law. ‘This belief is curiously illus- 
trated in some of the Parables of 
Buddhaghosa, an example of which 
may be found in chapter V. of the 
story of Queen Samavati. 

Buddhism, we have said, spread 
by its own innate forces, unaided by 
the sword. It had its martyr-spirits, 
ready to encounter every danger, 
that they might turn the wheel of 
law, and show the people wandering 
in error’s maze the path which leads 
to deliverance. One of these was 
Punna, the merchant, who, having 
become a disciple of Sakyamumi’s, 
wished to preach the law to his own 
countrymen. 

“The men of Sunaparanta are 
vile and ferocious,” satd Buddha; 
“they will revile thee with anger 
and insolence. What will you do ?” 

“ When they revile me thus I will 
think them good men for not striking 
me, or stoning me.” 

“ But if they strike thee and stone 
thee with stones, what wilt thou do 
then ?” 

“ |] will think them good and kind 
for not striking me with clubs, or 
wounding me with swords.” 

“But if they strike thee with 
clubs, and wound thee with swords 
what wilt thou do then?” 

“‘T will think them good men for 
sparing my life.” 

‘‘ But if they take thy life?” 

‘*T will bless them for delivering 
me with so little pain from this vile 
body.”* 





* Hardy’s Manual, 259. Ste. Hilaire: Le Bauddha et sa Religion, 97. 
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Another of these Buddhist legends 
contrasts not unfavourably with le- 
gends which are current about some 
European monarchs. King Bimbi- 
sara, finding that his subjects suffered 
much from the fires which occasion- 
ally ravaged. the wood-built towns, 
published a severe law, which sen- 
tenced to banishment in a vast 
cemetery the unlucky householder, 
whose carelessness should allow fire 
to seize his habitation. Shortly after, 
a fire broke out in the palace, and 
the king said to himself: “lama 
king of men ; if I do not obey the 
law, how can I correct the crimes of 
others.” He, therefore, committed 
the kingdom to the charge of his son, 
and suffered the penalty of the law. 

Of Asoka, there is an anecdote 
which, true or false, illustrates the 
Buddhist virtue of humility. King 
Asoka had been a violent persecutor 
of the Buddhist faith, but afterwards 
converted to it, exhibited all the 
zeal of a convert. Whenever he met 
one of the priesthood he abased him- 
self before them in oriental fashion, 
until his head touched their feet. 
His Prime Minister remonstrated 
with him upon this extraordinary 
deference to the monks. Some days 
after he desired each of his coun- 
sellors to sell the head of an animal, 
and to the Prime Minister was as- 
signed the task of selling a human 
head. For each brute there was a 
customer ; but the Minister’s ghastly 
merchandise found no chapman. 

“ Why,” asked the king, “did no 
one desire to purchase the human 
head ?” 

“ Because it is a disgusting ob- 
ject, and without value,” replied the 
minister. 

“Ts it this head alone which is 
so, or are all equally valueless ? ” 

“ All are equally valueless ? ”” 

** What,” cried the king, “ will 
mine also be worthless ?” 
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What a delicate question to ask a 
courtier, The Prime Minister hesi- 
tated to answer in sincerity a mon- 
arch who had the power to make 
thousands of human heads valueless. 
When the expected reply did come, 
the king gently reproached his coun- 
sellor for having wished to fill him 
with pride. “Think not of caste,” 
said the king, “in matters of reli- 
gion. If a high-born man falls into 
vice we say he is a sinner, and if a 
poor one has virtues we should ac- 
knowledge them, and bow down 
before him.” 

Do we “manage these things 
better ” in Europe either in fact or 
in fable ? 

On one occasion Gautama asked 
his disciples what was the term of 
human life, in what did it consist ? 
One replied “ that it was a few days 
only;” another, “ that it was the time 
of taking a meal.” To these he said 
that they were not yet capable of 
attaining supreme wisdom ; but to a 
third, who replied “ Man’s life is 
but a breath, a sigh!” Buddha an- 
swered, ‘* Well said, son! you are 
able to speak of attaining supreme 
wisdom,’’* 

This anecdote is to be found in 
the Sutra of 42 Sectivns, the first 
Buddhist work translated into 
Chinese, and probably selected on 
the ground of its age and authority. 
The Chinese version dates from 
A.D. 64, and contains, amongst many 
passages which might be quoted, 
the following :— 


* A man who foolishly does me wrong, 
I will return to him the protection of my 
ungrudging love; the more evil comes from 
him, the more good shall go from me ; the 
fragrance of these good actions always re- 
turning to me, the harm of the slanderous 
words returning to him. 

‘A man in the practice of Religion, 
who exercises charity from a feeling of 
necessary observation, or from a feeling of 
partiality, does not obtain much merit. 

“T regard the dignities of kings and 


* Sutra »f 42 Sections, J. A. S., xix. 348. 
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princes as the dust-motes in a sunbeam ; 
the value of gold and jewels as that of a 
broken platter; and the different a 
dients in religious practice as that of a 
mere raft to carry off the treasure.” 

Buddhist literature is rich in 
parables. ‘It is a form of expres- 
sion congenial to the Eastern mind. 
One of the oldest collections of 
the apologues is that known as the 
Parables of Buddhaghosa. 

In its present form it was written 
between 410-432 a.p.; but accord- 
ing to Professor Miiller, we should 
‘be perfectly justified in treating 
the parables contained in Buddha- 
ghosa’s Pali translation of the Ar- 
thakatha, i.e., the commentary on 
the Dhammapuda, as part of a much 
more ancient work, viz., the work 
of Mahinda ; and it is only in de- 
ference to an over-cautious criticism 
that I have claimed no earlier date 
than that of Buddhaghosa for these 
curious relics of the fable literature 
of India.” 

_ The object of the parables is to 
enforce by example the didactic 
teaching of the Dhammapuda, but 
there is strong reason to suspect 
that we do not as yet possess the 
entire book. Such as it is, bow- 
ever, it is full of interest. In these 
ancient Buddhist fables one meets 
here and there stories which have 
passed from house to house through 
all the Aryan races. Some puerile 
and tedious, some beautiful and 
pathetic. 

The most beautiful of all the 
parables is the story of Kisagatomi. 
She was a young girl, ignorant of 
the sad law of mutability and death 
which governs the universe. Her 
only child died, and in her great 
love for it, she carried it clasped 
closely to her loving breast, from 
house to house, begging from all she 
met for medicine to cure the strange 
malady of her beloved son. When 
the people saw this they said, “Is 
the young girl mad that she carries 
about on her breast the dead body 
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of her son?” But one who had 
compassion on the poor mother, di 
rected her to the Lord Buddha. 

Still carrying on her bosom the 
dead child she went to the great 
teacher, and bowed herself before 
him. 

‘Lord and master, do you know 
of any medicine that will do my 
child good?” 

Buddha told her to bring him 
some mustard seed taken from a 
house where no son, husband, parent 
or slave had died. 

Joyfully the young mother set out 
upon her quest, but one said “I 
have lost my parent,” and another, 
“T have lost my child.” Srill she 
persevered, but they said to her, 
“Lady, what is this yousay? The 
living are few, the dead, indeed, are 
many.” 

From every house death had 
stolen some bright jewel, from every 
garden he had taken some sweet 
flower. Then she learned the sad 
reality, that Death is the portion of 
all humanity, and listened to the 
teachings of Buddha to take its fear 
away. 

We have now endeavoured tosketch 
briefly and rapidly the most salient 
points of the life of Buddha, and of 
the metaphysical and moral system 
which he founded. The subject is 
one full of difficulties, and may, 
perhaps, seem to be far removed 
from the practical, and yet we feel 
convinced that its study is not with- 
out its uses, Not only for the 
student of the science of religion 
has it interest, but for all those who 
love to read in the records of the past 
the lives of those “ who loved their 
fellow-men.” 

The study of the life and teaching 
of Buddha might well correct the 
vanity of the age, and show that : 

‘** Not only we the latest seed of Time, 

New men, that in the flying of a wheel 

Cry down the past, not only we, that prate 

Of rights and wrongs, have loved the 
people well.” 
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But he who, two thousand years ago, 
gave up riches and luxury, and the 
glory and honour of the kingly state, 
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that he might teach the people 
justice, and mercy, and peace. 





WITCHCRAFT 


Or the hallucinations which have, 
at various times, appeared among 
the inhabitants of the world, not one 
is more extraordinary than the be- 
lief in witchcraft; a belief which 
shed its baneful influence over so- 
ciety for many centuries, and which, 
even at the present day, is far from 
being entirely eradicated, though, 
happily, it lingers now only in the 
minds of the rude and the unedu- 
cated. Formerly, it numbered among 
its votaries and its victims persous 
of every condition of life, as well as 
of every religion. It penetrated 
into almost all the countries of 
Europe, and pervaded every class of 
the community—Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Lutherans, Calvinists, sages 
and savages, philosophers and boors, 
all were believers in the art — and 
thousands of individuals—the great 
and the learned, the young and the 
beautiful, the old and the decrepit— 
were annually offered up as sacri- 
fices at the stake or on the scaffold. 
Never, in the whole history of the 
human mind, do we meet with any 
superstition so gloomy, so degrading, 
so revolting, or so pernicious in its 
effects, as this one. ‘The cruelties 
which were perpetrated through its 
influence are without a parallel. It 
was sufficient to attach the stigma 
of witchcraft to persons or commu- 
nities,—a weapon which was often 
wielded by the powerful against the 
weak—to insure their destruction; 
they were hunted down as_ wild 
beasts, and numerous instances are 
recorded of whole societies having 
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been exterminated upon a charge of 
this nature. 

It was about the middle of the 
15th century that the witch mania 
was in full vigour on the Continent 
of Europe ; at that time, in almost 
every town, fires blazed, and scaffolds 
were erected for the execution of 
the unfortunate witches, who, it is 
said, were so numerous that it was 
impossible to countthem. <A writer 
on the subject informs us that in 
the district of Como alone a thou- 
sand persons were put to death for 
witchcraft in the space of one year. 

The delusion manifested itself in 
England and Scotland somewhat 
later than on the Continent, but it 
raged in these countries, when it 
appeared, as violently as elsewhere. 
For many years witch executions 
were events of every-day occurrence, 
and witch-finders, of whom the exe- 
crable Matthew Hopkins was chief, 
swarmed in every district, exercising 
their odious calling in the most dia- 
bolical manner, and growing wealthy 
on the proceeds. Forty thousand 
individuals are said to have been 
executed in England as witches 
during the first eighty years of the 
17th century. 

Living in this age of intellectual 
advancement, when the progress of 
experimental science has swept away 
many of the debasing superstitions 
of our forefathers, and when a better 
education, bv enlarging men’s intel- 
lects and diffusing a healthier tone 
into their religious feelings, has done 
much to banish error or prejudice, 
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we look back with astonishment and 
humiliation to those dark days 
of ignorance and cruelty; and we 
rejoice to think that, with many 
auvother absurd folly, the belief in 
witchcraft has become an almost 
exploded doctrine. 

It is a curious fact that from this 
belief Ireland, though generally 
regarded as a superstitious country, 
and deservedly so, as far as regards 
banshees, ghosts, and fairies, has 
been all along comparatively free. 
Yet even here some cases of supposed 
witchcraft have occurred, too curious 
to be forgotten. Our intention upon 
the present occasion is to give a 
brief account of one of the most 
interesting of these, which took 
place so recently as the years 1710- 
1711. Of it, however, the Irish 
proper can scarcely be accused, as it 
occurred among the descendants of 
the Scotch Presbyterians in the 
North; the Irish seem to have 
generally estimated an old woman 
at her true value. The scene of 
this case was Island Magee, about 
fifteen miles from Belfast, and the 
authorities for an account of it are 
the History of Currickfergus, and 
a curious manuscript, apparently 
written at the time, and edited and 
printed about fifty years ago, by 
MeSkimin, a talented and indus- 
trious local antiquary. ‘This manu- 
script is entitled— 


“A NARRATIVE 


of the sufferings of a young girl called 
Mary Dunbar, who was strangely molested 
by spirits and witches at Mr. James Hat- 
tridge’s house in Island Magee, near Car- 
rickfergus, in county Antrim and province 
of Ulster, in Ireland, and in some other 
places to which she had been removed 
during her disorder; and also of the afore- 
said Mr. Hattridge’s house being haunted 
with spirits in the latter end of 1710 and 
beginning of 1711.” 


It is impossible not to be some- 
what amused at the events described 
in this old manuscript, even while 
feeling deeply grieved to think that 
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such things ever disgraced our 
Christian land. The circumstances 
related are briefly as follows :— 

In September, 1710, we are told, 
Mrs. Ann Hattridge, widow of the 
late Rev. John Hattridge, Presbyte- 
rian minister in Island Magee, while 
staying at the house of her son, was 
greatly distressed every night with 
some invisible object, which threw 
stones and turf at her bed, the force 
of the blow often causing the cur- 
tains to open, and even drawing 
them from one end of the bed to the 
other. About the same time, also, 
the pillows were taken from under 
her head, and the bed-clothes pulled 
off ; and, though a strict search was 
made, nothing could be discovered. 
Continuing to be annoyed in this 
way, she removed to another room, 
being afraid to remain in her own 
any longer; after which, nothing of 
importance occurred, the manuscript 
informs us, till about the 11th of 
December, when, as she was sitting 
in the twilight at the kitchen fire, a 
little boy came in and sat down 
beside her. He appeared to be about 
ten or twelve years of age, and his 
dress, which is minutely described 
in the original, was old and tattered. 
Mrs. Hattridge asked him several 
questions— Where he came from ? 
Where he was going? and so on; 
but, instead of answering her, he got 
up and danced very nimbly round 
the kitchen, and then ran out of the 
house and disappeared into the cow- 
house. The servants ran after him, 
but he was nowhere to be seen; 
when they returned to the house, 
however, there he was, close beside 
them. They tried to catch him, but 
every time they attempted it he ran 
off and could not be found. At last, 
one of the servants said that her 
master was coming and he would 
soon catch the troublesome creature; 
upon which he immediately vanished, 
nor were they troubled with him 
again till February, 1711. 
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On the 11th of this month, which 
happened to be a Sunday, old Mrs, 
Hattridge was reading Mr. Wedder- 
burn’s Sermons on the Covenant, 
when, laying the book aside for a 
little while, nobody being in the 
room all the time, it was suddenly 
taken away. She looked for it every- 
where but could not find it. On the 
following day, the apparition already 
referred to came to the house, and, 
breaking a pane of glass in one of 
the windows, thrust in his hand with 
the missing volume and began to 
talk to one of the servants, Margaret 
Spear. He told her that he had 
taken the book when everybody was 
down in the kitchen, and that her mis- 
tress would never get it again. The 
girl asked him if he could read it, to 
which he replied that he could, add- 
ing that the devil had taught him. 
Upon this astounding announcement 
she exclaimed, ‘“* The Lord bless me 
from thee !—thou hast got ill lear” 
(learning). 

He told her she might bless her- 
self as often as she liked, but it 
would not save her; whereupon he 
produced a sword, and threatened 
to killeverybody in the house. This 
frightened her so much that she 
ran into the parlour and fastened 
the door, but the apparition laughed 
at her, and declared that he could 
come in by the smallest hole in the 
house, like a cat or a mouse, as the 
Devil could make him anything he 
pleased. He then took up a large 
stone and threw it in at the parlour 
window, which, upon trial, could 
not be put-out at the same place. 

Shortly after, the girl, peeping 
out of the kitchen window, saw him 
digging with his sword. She asked 
him what he was doing, and ke 
answered: “ Making a grave for a 
corpse which will come out of this 
house very soon.” He refused, how- 
ever, to say who it would be, but 
having delivered himself of this 
enlivening piece of information, 
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flew over the hedge as if he had 
been a bird. 

For a day or two following, 
nothing remarkable took place, but 
on the morning of the 15th the 
clothes were mysteriously taken off 
Mrs. Hattridge’s bed, and laid in a 
bundle behind it. Being put back 
by some of the family, they were 
again removed, and this time folded 
up and placed under a large table, 
which happened to be in the room. 
Again they were laid in order upon 
the bed, and again they were taken 
off, and this third time made up in 
the shape of a corpse, as wear as 
such a thing could be. 

The manuscript goes on to inform 
us that, as the news of this strange 
circumstance spread through the 
neighbourhood, many persons came 
to the house, and that, after a 
thorough investigation lest there 
might be a trick in the matter, they 
were obliged to acknowledge that 
some invisible agent was at work, 
Mr. Sinclair, the Presbyterian 
minister of the place, with John 
Man and Reynold Leaths, two of 
his Elders, and some other neigh- 
bours, stayed the whole of that day 
and the following night with the 
distressed family, spending much of 
the time in prayer. At night, Mrs. 
Hattridge went to bed as usual in 
the haunted room, but got very 
little rest, and at about twelve 
o'clock she cried out suddenly, as if 
in great pain. Upon Mr. Sinclair 
asking her what was the matter, she 
said she felt as if a knife had been 
stuck into her back. Next morning 
she quitted the haunted room and 
went to another; but the violent 
pain never left her back, and at the 
end of the week, on the 22nd inst., 
she died. 

During her illness, the clothes 
were frequently taken off the bed 
which she had occupied, and made 
up like a corpse, and even when a 
table and chairs were laid upon 
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them to keep them on, they were 
mysteriously removed without any 
noise, and made up as before; but 
this never happened when any one 
was in the room. The evening 
before she died they were taken off 
as usual; but this time, instead of 
being made up in the customary 
way, they were folded with great 
care and laid in a chest upstairs, 
where they were only found after a 
great deal of searching. 

After Mrs. Hattridge’s death, we 
are told, all was quiet till about the 
27th of the month, when a Miss 
Mary Dunbar, coming to stay with 
young Mrs. Hattridge, and console 
her for the loss of her mother-in- 
law, found, lying upon the parlour 
floor, an apron, which had been in 
a closely-locked room two days 
before. It was tied tightly with 
Jive strange knots, which sheloosened. 
Next day, while going upstairs, she 
was suddenly seized with a violent 
pain in her thigh, followed by fits 
and ravings. In one of these fits 
she was heard to say: “ Fie, fie 
upon you for a wicked woman! I 
trust in God you shall never get 
advantage against me. Your master 
afflicted Job, but God preserved 
him. I believe God, who preserved 
him, and the children of Israel in 
the Red Sea, is able to deliver me 
from you. I trust in Christ you 
will get your reward.” When she 
recovered, she said that several 
women had been threatening to kill 
her. Being asked if she knew 
them, she said she had never seen 
any of them before, but she heard 
them naming each other,—one they 
called Janet Mean; and another, 
Janet Carson. After this her fits 
were more violent and more fre- 
quent than ever, and on the Ist of 
March, having recovered from one 
of them, she again named Janet 
Carson as one of her tormentors ; 
whereupon it was resolved to send 
for this woman, Upon ber arrival, 
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Mary Dunbar, who, according to 
our authority, had never seen her, 
and did not know that she had been 
sent for, cried out: “ There’s Janet 
Carson,” and was in such agony 
while she remained in the room 
that three strong men were scarcely 
able to hold her in the bed. 

After this, she accused several 
other women of tormenting her, 
and, besides giving their names, 
minutely described their dress and 
appearance. Upon some of them 
being brought to the house she 
recognised them immediately, and 
fell, we are informed, into a worse 
fit than ever, being struck perfectly 
dumb. 

During all this time, a strong sul- 
phureous smell, which could not be 
accounted for, was observed in the 
house; and strange noises, as of 
whistling, scratching, &c. were 
heard, 

Had this affair ended here, it 
might have been classed with the 
more recent story of the Cock Lane 
Ghost, and other similar tales of the 
deceptions which have, at one time 
or another, been practised upon the 
credulity of a superstitious people ; 
but the subsequent proceedings take 
it out of this category, and make it 
a subject for very grave consider- 
ation. 

It would appear that, the matter 
having been much spoken of, infor- 
mation was laid before the Mayor 
of Carrickfergus. And that worthy 
issued a warrant to apprehend all 
suspected persons, and sent James 
Blythe, constable, to arrest as 
witches the various women, altoge- 
ther eight in number, named by 
Mary Dunbar as her tormentors. 
These poor creatures were com- 
mitted to jail to stand their trial at 
the coming Assizes, and five persons 
were bound over to prosecute. 

Dean Swift, who was residing a 
few years previous to this time, as 
prebendary of Kilroot, in the diocese 
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of Connor, has left us stories full of 
grotesque wit and humour, but 
fertile as was his imagination, it 
was incapable of producing anything 
so absurd as the pantomimic per- 
formance which, it appears, really 
took place in the court-house in 
Carrickfergus, on the 31st of March, 
1711, when the trial of the eight 
witches came on at six o'clock in the 
morning. We cannot but smile as 
we picture that scene:—A court 
crowded to suffocation to hear the 
great trial, a grand jury of tweuty- 
three magnates of the county of 
Antrim gravely presenting the 
court with true bills which they 
have found ; a petty jury composed 
of twelve freeholders, good men 
and trué, waiting in eager exyecta- 
tion ; the sheriff with the wand of 
office, the jailer with his keys, 
sharp attorneys moving noiselessly 
about, and barristers, learned in the 
law, with voluminous briefs, aud a 
crowd of witnesses, in attendance ; 
the whole presided over by two 
judges of the superior courts. On 
every side bustling and jostling, 
breathless interest is in every face, 
intense excitement in every eye. 
Old and young, rich and poor, the 
white-haired man and the eager 
school-boy, the poiished squire and 
the uncouth peasant, the dainty 
lady and the gaping servant-girl— 
all are here, all are crowding, all 
are pushing, all are waiting. Krom 
far and near the people flock ; the 
high-roads and the by-roads are 
filled; the cold March wind blows, 
but no one heeds it; the sun is 
searcely risen, for it is not yet 
six o'clock, but no one cares, for 
eight witches are to be tried to-day, 
and who would miss the trial ? 
Trembling and terrified, the eight 
poor women stand. All belong to 
the poorest class of society, some 
old, the rest young, and good-looking. 
Sixteen witnesses were examined 
at this trial, among whom were 
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Presbyterian ministers, elders of 
the Kirk, and clergymen of the 
Established Church. But what 
appears very singular, no medical 
man was examined to testify to 
Mary Dunbar’s state of health, and 
what is more singular still, she her- 
self was not examined. We often 
hear of witnesses who are so astute 
as to be able to baffle the most skil- 
ful cross-examination, but Mary 
Dunbar was far in advance of all 
these, for not only did she get out 
of all difficulty by not answering 
the questions at all, but she added 
to her evidence against the witches 
that through their agency she had 
been struck dumb, and she gat in 
the court a dumb spectator of all 
these proceedings, 

The speeches of the counsel have 
unfortunately not been preserved, 
but the substance of the judge’s 
charge has come down to us. Judge 
Upton, who seems to have been a 
man of some sense and discernment, 
but who was bound to administer 
the law as he found it, and not 
to legislate in propria persona, stated 
that it did not appear to him that 
the case under consideration could be 
proved to be one of true witchcraft. 
He remarked that the accused per- 
sons had been regular in their at- 
tendance upon public worship, which 
conduct he believed to be quite at 
variance with the character usually 
assigned to the followers of the dark 
art, and he concluded by giving his 
opinion, “ that the jury could not 
bring them in guilty, upon the sole 
testimony of the afflicted person’s 
visionary images.” 

But his colleague, Justice Macart- 
ney, who must have been a very 
Daniel in legal acuteness, begged to 
differ from his learned brother, and 
declared that he had never seen a 
more complete case of witchcraft ! 

The jury retired, and after mature 
deliberation brought in a verdict 
of Guilty. And these eight poor 
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women were sentenced to be im- 
prisoned twelve months, and to stand 
four times in the pillory in Carrick- 
fergus. 

The sentence was carried into 
execution,-and we are told that the 
mob was so exasperated against the 
unfortunate witches that they pelted 
them in the pillory with hard boiled 
eggs and cabbage-stalks, by which 
cruel treatment one lost an eye. 
Some humane persons might be in- 
clined to condemn a brutal mob for 
so cruelly adding to the sufferings 
of these miserable women, but when 
a graud jury had found true bills, 
and a petty jury had brought in 
a verdict of guilty, and a learned 
judge had, in a most solemn and im- 
pressive manner, pronounced sen- 
tence, surely the mob were only fol- 
lowing up the game, and performing 
their part of the programme! Could 
we expect the uneducated mass of 
the people to be wiser and more 
lenient than the judges and juries of 
society ? 

This account of the last trial for 
witchcraft which took place in Ire- 
land will, we hope, be interesting, as 
shewing how, even so lately as the 
year 1711, the sad and debasing 
superstition flourished luxuriantly in 
the Emerald Isle, darkening man’s in- 
tercourse with his fellow-creatures, 
and saddening and embittering many 
a human life. Long after this pe- 
riod, too, it continued to prevail ex- 
tensively, for though, as we have 
said, the famous Carrickfergus trial 
for witchcraft was the last which 
threw its gloomy shadow over our 
land, we must by no means conclude 
that, after this event, the belief in 
the art suddenly died out. For 
many years it survived in full vigour. 
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We find it, indeed, penetrating even 
into the 19th century, as is proved 
by the curious story of the Carre- 
mony Witches, as well as by other 
stories, no less curious. 

But it was in the infancy of our 
century that these things happened, 
and we are glad to think that, with 
numerous other errors which dis- 
graced its early years, the prepos- 
terous belief in witchcraft has now 
been laid almost entirely aside, never, 
we believe, to be revived. Ifnotso 
completely rooted out as we would 
gladly see it, it has, at any rate, been 
forced to leave the populous abodes 
of men, and hide itself in secluded 
country regions among uneducated 
fishermen and labourers, ‘To quote 
the words of Mackay, author ot the 
well-known work on Popular De- 
lusions, it has taken refuge in dis- 
tricts too wild, rugged, and inhospit- 
able to afford a resting-place for the 
foot of civilization. 

Many other follies and supersti- 
tions still darken these lands of ours. 
But education is making rapidstrides, 
and, one by one, all those wonderful 
phenonema, which, to the unedu- 
cated seem the work of superna- 
tural agency, are being explained 
away by the light of science. Slowly, 
but surely, the mist clears off ; al- 
ready the veil has been lifted from 
much that was obscure ; the world, 
in spite of the cry about the degene- 
racy of the present race, is growing 
wiser and better, and one silly delu- 
sion after another is suffering the 
fate of the witch mania and crum- 
bling into ashes, and over the ruins 
of these degrading absurdities is 
springing up a truer and nobler 
philosophy. 

M. S. H. 
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PUBLIC BATHING.—THE HOT-AIR BATH. 


Tuat direful scourge, the Asiatic 
cholera, is reported to be on its march 
westward, and the newspaper press 
is beginning to warn local authori- 
ties of their duty with respect to the 
enforcement of proper precautionary 
measures. Itis only when some epi- 
demic rages, that matters affecting 
public health excite general attention. 
Then, indeed, our municipalities seem 
keenly alive to the emergency ; com- 
mittees are appointed and elaborate 
reports prepared, public meetings 
are held, flowing speeches made, 
and promising resolutions passed 
by acclamation. Parliament even 
catches the sanitary fervour, and Bills 
are hastily drawn up, and as 
hastily placed,as Acts, on the statute- 
book—in short, a virtuous, patriotic 
sense of duty appears to have seized 
the nation at large. Buta sense of 
duty that is created only by a panic, 
is not likely to be permanent, and 
seldom, indeed, survives the cause 
that vivified it. Hence, we always 
find that, however earnestly sanitary 
measures may be discussed during 
the prevalence of an epidemic pauic, 
interest in them gradually fades 
away as the panic subsides, and the 
measures enacted are suffered to re- 
main, for the most part, a dead 
letter. 

Thus, at the present moment, in 
how very few cities and towns in 
Ireland or Great Britain, do the 
great mass of the people enjoy the 
advantages of those prime essentials 
of healthful existence—pure water 
to drink, and pure air to breathe in 
their habitations? Then how shame- 
fully imperfect is our general drain, 
age, without which a proper sanitary 
condition is impossible. But yet 
more shameful is the want of an 


adeyuate system for the utilization 
of sewage, which is permitted to 
exercise a most pestiferous influence 
on public health. It is little to the 
purpose to lament the existence of 
these evils, and say that the neglect 
with which such matters are treated 
is not in keeping with our boasted 
civilization, and the scientific en- 
lightenment of our age ; the truth is, 
that the ravages of an epidemic alone 
can scourge national apathy into 
action. 

It is not our intention, however, 
to dwell on such sanitary matters at 
present, our purpose is to draw 
attention more particularly to one 
great, cheap, and easy means of pro- 
moting public health, the value of 
which is fully acknowledged by the 
medical profession, and also by Par- 
liament—we allude to the establish- 
ment of public baths. Properly 
constructed and conducted baths are, 
in truth, admirable sanitary institu- 
tions. This is admitted on all hands, 
but the question we desire to consi- 
der is one about which a good deal 
of diversity of opinion exists, viz., 
What form of bath is most suitable 
for the general public? In other 
words—What is the best bathing 
medium, water or air? 

This is a question of great social 
importance, and we think a calm 
consideration of the merits of water 
and air as bathing mediums, will lead 
to the conclusion that there is no 
form of bath so well adapted to 
meet the bathing wants of the popu- 
lation of all classes—but more par- 
ticularly of the industrious hard- 
working classes—as the hot-air 
bath, commonly known as the 
“Turkish.” We believe the more 
closely and impartially this matter is 
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examined, the more clearly will it 
appear that the habitual use of the 
hot-air bath would be an inestimable 
blessing to the working classes, 
though, at first sight, prejudices may 
be active in repelling such a conclu- 
sion. 

No question can now arise respect- 
ing the general merits of the hot-air 
bath. Its great sanative and sani- 
tary influences are undisputed. 
Since its revival among us, its salu- 
tary action—so highly appreciated 
in ancient times—has been amply 
tested by experience, and the incom- 
parable benefits derivable from its 
judicious use, have been acknow- 
ledged and eulogised by medical 
authorities of the highest eminence. 
But, while its action admittedly exer- 
cises a direct and potent agency in 
preserving health and guarding 
against the approaches of disease,— 
more especially in the case of persons 
whose constitutional debility, seden- 
tary occupations, or over-indulgence 
in artificial habits of life indisposes 
them for active physical exertion,— 
an opinion largely prevails that the 
oath is not equally applicable to the 
working classes, with the vast 
majority of whom, the daily expen- 
diture of bodily energy is a necessity 
of existence. 

This opinion, though plausible at 
the first blush, has its origin in a total 
misconception of the influence of hot 
air on the human economy. Be- 
cause it produces perspiration, it is 
erroneously supposed that the action 
of the bath is exhaustive and debili- 
tating, and, therefore, the very re- 
verse of what is required by the con- 
dition and necessities of the working 
man. Atthe same time, water-bathinug 
meets with more general approval, 
because, according to a sort of tradi- 
tional popular belief, it is considered 
safe and refreshing. 

Now both these opinions are 
erroneous. The hot-air bath is not 
debilitating, but the very reverse ; 
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and water bathing is not necessarily 
a salutary process, in which the 
population generally can safely in- 
dulge. 

We can readily understand how 
the idea originated which attributes 
to the hot-air bath an exhaustive 
and debilitating effect. In the popu- 
lar mind, profuse perspiratiun is 
associated with bodily fatigue, be- 
cause perspiration is naturally pro- 
duced by bodily exertion, and bodily 
exertion is necessarily accompanied 
by, more or less, bodily fatigue; 
hence, as hot air excites copious per- 
spiration—which is the visible and 
valuable result of its action—it is 
illogically assumed that such per- 
spiration is similar, as regards cause 
and effect, to the perspiration pro- 
duced by an expenditure of physical 
vitality. 

Such an assumption is a physio- 
logical heresy. It altogether ignores 
the essential difference that exists 
between the two modes in which 
perspiration is excited. In the case 
of bodily labour, there is necessarily 
an active expenditure of vital 
energy, and the perspiration that 
oozes from the pores of the skin is 
evidence of so much physical vitality 
expended, the natural effect of which 
is, to induce bodily fatigue that may 
be carried to any endurable amount 
of bodily exhaustion. 

On the other hand, perspiration 
excited by a bath of pure hot air is, 
in all respects, the exact reverse as 
regards both cause and effect. In 
producing such perspiration no 
bodily labour whatever takes place, 
no vital energy is put in motion; 
hence, as there is no physical action 
of any kind, there can be no conse- 
quent exhaustive wear and tear—no 
expenditure of physical vitality—no 
waste whatever of what is ordiuarily 
called our “ strength.” The bather, 
on the contrary, remains in a state 
of quiescence, and the pleasurable 
repose he enjoys is heightened by 
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the grateful influence of the bath, 
the salubrious action of which ne- 
cessarily relieves the system by 
the exudation of burthensome im- 
purities, In this state, with profuse 
perspiration teeming from every 
pore, cold water—to drink which 
when in such a condition, produced 
by bodily exertion, would be almost 
certain death—can be imbibed freely, 
not only without any danger, but 
with sanitive advantage and positive 
enjoyment. In the one case, the 
sudden introduction of cold water 
into the stomach produces a conges- 
tive effect—“ shoots to the heart and 
numbs the seat of life,”—consequent 
upon which usually follows general 
paralysis and death. In the other 
case, the water imbibed goes to 
supply the craving wants of nature 
created by the expulsion of blood 
impurities, and the depuration gene- 
rally of waste matter from the 
system by the salutary action of the 
perspiratory apparatus, which it is 
the peculiar merit of hot air to 
powerfully, enjoyably, and yet safely 
stimulate. 

Thus, what is dangerous even unto 
death in the one case, is potently 
promotive of health in the other, 
and this demonstrates most conclu- 
sively that the perspiration produced 
by hot air, so far from being a cause 
or evidence of debility, is a most 
salubrious process by which the 
whole system is strengthened and 
invigorated. 

Dr. Carpenter, an eminent autho- 
rity, observes—* That perspiration 
has no weakening effect in itself, 
—except by the diminution of the 
water in the blood, which may be re- 
supplied from the stomach—appears 
from the fact that if persons exposed 
to high heat make no bodily exertion, 
they experience no loss of vigour if 
copiously supplied with cold water. 
Such exposure may induce very 
much to invigorate the system.” 

To the same effect is the testimony 
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of Dr. Balburnie, who has had con- 
siderable experience on the subject. 
He says—* The allegation that per- 
spiration is a weakening process, is 
a fallacy that hardly needs demoli- 
tion. Sweating, as accomplished by 
drugs (sudorifics), we admit is a de- 
bilitating drain. So is the vapour- 
bath, as used in the bungling way 
common in our old bath establish- 
ments. But properly evoked, and 
followed by tepid and cold ablutions, 
it is, on the contrary, highly tonic 
and invigorating. In the Turkish 
bath the patient lies full-stretched, 
in perfect repose, on couch, bench, 
or dureta. Nothing of the normal 
constituents of the body is abstracted, 
save the saline and watery portions 
of the blood. The water is replaced 
by absorption from the stomach as 
rapidly as it is given out ; for when 
the drain becomes excessive, the 
supply is proportionate.’ _— 

Thus the supposition that the bath 
debilitates by exciting copious per- 
spiration, is alike inconsistent with 
experience, and repugnant to thecon- 
clusions of sound physiology. It is 
indeed, to the very copious action 
of the perspiratory apparatus which 
the bath induces, that a large por- 
tion of its incomparable merit is 
attributable ; for while poisonous 
waste matter is freely eliminated 
from the body by perspiration, the 
system is, at the same time, prepared 
to receive an invigorating supply of 
oxygen from the air. 

As Dr. Sheppard expresses it, an 
invigoration takes place, “ arising 
from the contact of the unscarfed 
skin with particles of caloric, and 
from the newly acquired power of 
drinking in oxygen through channels 
previously closed up,” that is, 
through the pores of the skin ; and 
the vast importance of maintaining 
the skin organism in healthful action, 
may be understood from the remark 
of so high an authority as Rolt, 
“* that three-fourths of the diseases to 
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which civilized man is subject, are 
attributable to the pores of the skin 
becoming stopped up.” 

It is this double function of the 
skin—its breathing capacity so to 
speak—at once an excretory and an 
absorbent organ, that enables the 
hot-air bath to act so generally 
and so powerfully as a therapeutic 
or curative agent. “It will,” says 
Dr. John Armstrong, “balance the 
circulation sooner than any other 
means I know. The patient is 
raised, as by the touch of a magic 
wand, from weakness to strength.” 

No doubt, like every other good 
thing, the bath may be injudiciously 
employed, but assuming, as we have 
a right to do, its proper administra- 
tion under competent superintend- 
ence, then, indeed, so far from hav- 
ing a tendency to impair vitality, its 
decided effect on the system is 
highly tonic and exhilarating. In- 
stead of causing weakness, one of its 
most beneficial effects is to relieve 
the system of the distressing weari- 
ness which follows fatiguing bodily 
exertion, and this undoubted merit 
renders it peculiarly applicable to 
the condition of the working classes. 

The evidence on this point is of 
the most conclusive character. It is 
unnecessary, however, to,do more 
than refer to the decisive testimony 
of a few medical authorities, among 
whom Dr. Millingen is entitled to 
consideration, as he resided at Con- 
stantinople for some years, in the 
capacity of physician to the Sultan, 
and enjoyed an extensive personal 
experience of the bath in the East. 

Adverting to its use by the 
labouring population, he says :-— 


“The working classes among the Turks 
—for such classes do exist, and are as nume- 
rous and fully more hard-working than 
elsewhere—know of no other means of 

revention, on feeling indisposed, but the 
ath. It is looked upon so much in the 
light of a panacea by the lower orders, 
that they hardly ever dream of consulting 
a physician when taken unwell. If the 
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bath fail to cure them, nothing else wil 
succeed. This prevailing conviction ac 
counts, ina great measure, for the tota? 
absence of dispensaries and civil hospitals 
not only in this large city, but throughout 
the whole empire. Yet, I apprehend, from 
the tables of mortality monthly published, 
that the mortality is not greater than it 
is in countries blessed with those insti- 
tutions. The higher classes, and women 
especially, do not, as with us, know much 
about regular exercise, so that were it not 
Sor the ample compensation afforded by the 
bath, they would not enjoy the excellent health 
they generally possess. 

‘*T must remark that intemperance, of 
late years, is much on the increase; and, 
moreover, that it is carried on to an extent 
which, if stated, might be looked upon as 
fabulous. Yet the gout is not more pre- 
valent, nor delirium tremens either. This 
immunity I can attribute to nothing else 
but to the expulsion of the alcohol, circulat- 
ing in the lungs and skin, during the stay 
in the bath.” 


Such is Dr. Millingen’s testimony 
respecting the practical value of the 
bath to the working population, and 
as a sanitive institution. Evidence 
equally strong is supplied by every 
competent authority who has had 
experience of the bath in the East, 
but happily since its revival among 
ourselves, many distinguished medi- 
cal men, from a conviction of its 
great merits, now habitually use it, 
and on no point is their testimony 
more unanimous and decided than 
with respect to the powerful influence 
it exercises in charming away the 
depressing effects of bodily fatigue, 
and refreshing alike both mind and 
body. “After excessive fatigue, 
meutally or bodily,” observes Sur- 
geon Moore, “I have invariably 
found the most soothing and refresh- 
ing effect from its use.” 

“If you go into the bath weary 
and jaded,” says Dr. Brereton, “even 
though you have been up and work- 
ing all night, you come out re- 
freshed ; if from grief or care you 
are desponding when you enter, your 
heart is lightened before you 
leave, for it is impossible to resist 
the exhilarating effects of oxygen; 
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if, on the other hand, from the 
reaction of over-excitement, you 
are restless and unable to sleep, the 
bath becomes a narcotic. It is only 
the experienced physician who 
knows how many forms of disease 
originate in these so common, but 
now so easily obviated causes.” 

Thus “ Zhe bath,” as Dr. Thu- 
dichum observes, “is an engine for 
the production and maintenance 
of health.” Without, therefore, ac- 
cumulating further evidence on this 
point, we may, with some confidence, 
rely on the conclusion dictated by 
common sense—that what tends with 
such potency to restore and main- 
tain health, cannot possibly have, at 
the very same time, a direct contrary 
effect. 

If the admitted action of the bath, 
properly employed, indubitably is 
to produce and preserve health—as 
all competent authorities unanimously 
testify—surely it is needless to occupy 
time in proving so self-evident a pro- 
position, that such action is wholly 
incompatible with another action 
diametrically the reverse—that is, 
with imputed tendencies to weaken 
and debilitate and impair vital func- 
tions. The two qualities, actions, 
or tendencies, could not possibly co- 
exist. It would be absurd beyond 
expression to suppose that, at one 
and the same time, the bath could 
weaken and strengthen, preserve 
health and impair it—operate, at 
once, as a debilitating drain on 
vitality and prove a source of re- 
cuperative energy and enjoyment. 
Yet this preposterous conclusion 
would be imposed on us by those 
who, unacquainted with the subject, 
allow prejudice to override reason, 
and without judgment, affirm that 
the bath process has a debile effect. 

Equally unsupported by science 
and experience is the supposition 
that water bathing is better cal- 
culated to prove of advantage to the 
working classes than the hot-air bath. 
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In contrasting the merits of cold 
water and hot air as best adapted to 
supply a healthful medium for bath- 
ing, we must remember at the outset 
that heat is a physiological necessity 
of animal life, and is naturally pro- 
motive of animal growth, whereas 
cold is antagonistic to both. This 
accounts, in some degree, for the 
fact that cold bathing is fraught 
with extreme danger to many con- 
stitutions—cold affusion or immer- 
sion causing a sudden determination 
of blood from the surface, the con- 
sequent congestion of vital organism, 
the loss of voluntary motion by 
cramp—spasms, asphyxia, and too 
frequently, death. 

Hot air, on the contrary, as 
already shown, diffuses, a genial in- 
fluence over the whole system, is 
incontestably safe and salubrious, 
while it is of universal applicability; 
for there are very few constitutions 
indeed, if any, to which it is not 
adapted when used properly. 

The cold-water bath has un- 
doubtedly a peculiar merit, and in 
certain cases, when skilfully em- 
ployed, is capable of becoming a 
powerful therapeutic agent, but: is 
neither so efficacious and safe, nor.'so 
universally applicable as hot «air, 
“Like all powerful and valuable 
remedies, its employment,” as Dr.-Sir 
John Forbes declared, “ requires 
great caution and discrimination— 
first, whether it should be used at 
all; and secondly, as to the form 
and mode of using it.” 

This caution and discrimination 
is rendered necessary, simply because 
the cold-water bath is equally poten{ 
for evil as for good, and therefore, 
not adapted to be safely indulged in 
by the population generally. Hence, 
in condemnation of its indiscriminate 
use, the same high authority says :-— 
“Tt will not be doubted by any 
physician resident in the vicinity of 
the sea, that in the case of no other 
remedy are greater mistakes com- 
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mitted, and greater mischief produced 
than in the use of the cold bath,” 

Now, this liability to produce mis- 
chief is inseparable from the very 
nature of the cold-water bath, and 
when we consider the character and 
extent of the mischief that arises 
from its promiscuous use—such 
serious mischief as follows from an 
undue shock to the system; the in- 
ducing of excessive chill and nervous 
derangement; the disturbance of 
the circulation; the consequent tor- 
pidity of reaction, and exposure of 
the internal organism to congestion 
—when we reflect on these mischiefs 
to which indiscriminate bathers are 
necessarily, more or less, exposed, 
surely it is not consistent with 
sound judgment to recommend such 
a bath for general use by the work- 
ing classes, or population generally. 

Nor is the warm-water bath more 
suitable. So far from it, indeed, its 
use is especially unsuitable for those 
who are exposed to fatigue as the 
result of bodily labour. A different 
opinion is prevalent, because, at 
first, the sensation of warmth re- 
ceived from the heated water is 
grateful; but this feeling soon 
begins to subside, and gradually 
vanishes with the falling tempera- 
ture of the bath, and is followed by 
an acute sense of discomfort, which 
can only be relieved by a fresh 
supply of water at a higher tempera- 
ture. This process must be con- 
tinued while the bather remains in 
the bath, and such repeated changes 
of temperature—water being the 
medium — is exhaustive, excites 
drowsiness, and is attended fre- 
quently with unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

But the great objection to the 
warm-water bath, as adopted for 
general use by working men, is, that 
it has unquestionably a relaxing 
effect. Instead of being tonic and 
bracing, and exciting feelings of 
vigorous buoyancy, which is what 
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working men more especially re- 
quire: it has a decided somnific 
tendency, induces lassitude, untunes 
the system, and renders it highly 
susceptible to the influences of cold. 

Now, in every respect, the hot-air 
bath possesses a totally different 
character. It is decidedly tonic and 
bracing. It elevates the spirits and 
excites a pleasurable sense of ex- 
hilaration and buoyancy, while it so 
strongly invigorates the system, and 
fortifies it against the influences of 
cold, that bathers may leave the hot 
room with its temperature at 160 
deg., or far higher, and, reeking with 
perspiration, plunge into the coldest 
water, or roll in snow, without the 
slightest apprehension of injurious 
consequences. 

In fact, as every one knows who 
has indulged iu the luxury of the 
cold plunge, after having passed 
through the process of the hot-air 
bath, the rapid transition from the 
extreme heat of the one to the ex- 
treme cold of the other is most en- 
joyable, and fraught with no danger 
whatever. The immediate effect is 
highly tonic, and the very reverse of 
the lassitude and fatigue caused by 
warm-water bathing, while there 
is no susceptibility to cold induced. 
To catch coid indeed, under such 
circumstances, is simply impossible, 
for as Erasmus Wilson, one of the 
ablest writers on the subject, says :— 
“the bath properly conducted can- 
not give cold.” In truth it is one of 
the great recommendations of this 
form of bath, as peculiarly suited to 
the condition of the working man, 
that by no other means can the 
human body be so well fortified 
against the injurious effects of cold 
and the vicissitudes of our humid 
climate. 

Dr. Armstrong has observed that : 
“ The fatigue from a hot-water bath 
is frequently fatal,” while, at the 
same time, he bears testimony that 
“ the hot-air bath does not '#igue.” 
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Surely, no more need be said in proof 
of the immense superiority of hot air 
in comparison with warm water asa 
bathing medium, for is it not self- 
evident that a mode of bathing which 
produces fatigue, relaxes the system, 
causes an enervating lassitude, and 
induces an unnatural susceptibility 
to atmospheric changes, cannot, with 
any semblance of reason, be con- 
sidered as adapted for general use, 
much less as calculated to prove 
beneficial in the case of working 
men ? 

If we now consider for a moment 
the contrast between hot air and 
water, when employed for purposes 
of healthful recreation and cleanli- 
ness, for which the public generally 
resort to bathing, the immeasurable 
advantages derivable from hot air 
will become more apparent. Both 
water and air, as bathing mediums, 
act directly on the skin, but in ways 
essentially different and with results 
equally so. To make this perfectly 
clear, it is necessary to consider for 
a moment the structure of the skin 
and its peculiar functions. It is a 
law of all organized matter that the 
constituent particles of which it is 
composed should exist in a state of 
incessant motion, and of perpetual 
mutation. Thus, the existence of 
mere organized animal life necessarily 
implies continual action and change, 
in which are involved two vital pro- 
cesses, the incessant wear and tear— 
decomposition, and decay—that the 
very existence of life necessitates in 
every part of the human organism ; 
and simultaneous therewith, in order 
to replenish the waste, the assimila- 
tion by those parts of a nutritive 
supply derived from the food we eat 
and the air we inhale. These vital 
processes call into action several 
separate organs, among which are 
notably those of digestion, secretion, 
absorption,and excretion. Itis from 
the organs engaged in the digestive 
process that the nutrient supply 
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is obtained by which our bodily 
mechanism and animal life are 
sustained, while it is the peculiar 
duties of the organs of excretion to 
free the system from the deleterious 
waste matter caused by the action of 
life, as well as from the excremen- 
tatious products of digestion. Now, 
the blood is the medium by which 
nutrition is conveyed to every part 
of the human body. The supply 
derived from the digestive process 
first enters the blood, and then, for 
the purpose of repairing waste and 
sustaining life, is carried to every 
part of the system by means of 
the wonderful organism of arteries 
capillaries, and veins, the com- 
bined ramifications of which ex- 
tend with microscopic minuteness 
over the whole body. In its mar- 
vellous and healthful course the 
blood, while it conveys a nutritive 
supply for the reparation of waste by 
the mysterious process of assimila- 
tion, also collects the products of 
decomposition and deposits them 
for expulsion through the organs 
of excretion; for if this dele- 
terious matter was permitted to re- 
main in the system, blood-poisoning 
would necessarily ensue, and inevit- 
able death. 

Now, besides other offices, with 
which we are not concerned at pre- 
sent, the skin is a principal organ of 
excretion, and so vitally important 
are its duties in this respect, that 
their non-performance is incom- 
patible with the continuance of life. 

The skin consists of separate 
layers. Underneath the inner layer, 
or true skin, are situated an amaz- 
ing number of little glandular organs, 
in which are collected the impurities 
forexcretion, Communicating with 
these organs internally, and extend- 
ing from them externally over the 
whole surface of the body, are an 
innumerable quantity of minute 
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apertures of which open through 
the outer or scarf skin, and are 
popularly known as “ the pores of 
the skin.” 

Now, the deleterious matter se- 
creted by the vast network of glan- 
dular organs that lie beneath the 
true skin is eliminated through these 
pores, and this excretory organism 
is so wonderful in extent, simplicity, 
and adaptation for its purposes, that 
it forms one of the many marvels 
observable in the constructive de- 
sign of our bodily system which 
bears the unmistakable impress of 
omniscience. 

By means of the microscope, 
Erasmus Wilson, the first authority 
of the day on the skin, was enabled 
to count the number of pores in a 
square inch of bodily surface, and 
hence to estimate with a close ap- 
proach to accuracy the total num- 
ber in the whole body of an average- 
sized person. These he found to be 
not less than seven millions, and as 
each pore represents a little tube a 
quarter of an inch long, it follows 
that the total amount of excretory 
tubing in the skin organism is little 
short of twenty-eight miles in 
length. 

Such, briefly, is the wonderful 
system of cutaneous sewerage which 
nature has provided to eliminate 
from the body impurities that other- 
wise would not only derange health, 
but destroy life. In addition, how- 
ever, the skin has other most im- 
portant duties to perform. It has 
been called “ the assistant apparatus 
of the lungs,” because it performs 
analogous respiratory functions to 
the lungs. It is also a medium for 
the reception of impressions on the 
nerves, its whole surface being one 
vast network of those mysterious 
organs, hence the intimate relation- 
ship and dependence between 
healthy skin action and mental 
equilibrity. At the same time, the 
skin affords a ready and pleasant 
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medium by which, in the case of 
disease, the whole internal organism 
can be promptly reached and power- 
fully acted on ; and, since study and 
experience has elevated and systema- 
tizel hydropathic practice, it has been 
found a far safer and surer—and, be- 
yond comparison, a more agreeable 
—medium, than the long-suffering 
stomach, into which it has been 
the wisdom of ages to pour every 
nauseous abomination pharmaceu- 
tical ingenuity could discover, or 
skill compound. ‘Thus, the skin is 
at once an organ of secretion, of 
absorption, and of sense, as well 
as of excretion; and, such being 
the all-important character and ex- 
tent of the functions it has to per- 
form, it will require but slight 
examination to determine whether 
the purposes its organism is designed 
to serve can be better aided by 
employing hot air or water as a 
bathing medium. 

Warm water, applied to the sur- 
face of the body, can, at best, pro- 
duce mere surface cleanliness. The 
dead scarf skin, which impedes 
sanitive action, is only very par- 
tially, if at all, removed: the in- 
ternal organism is not directly 
reached, nor is it acted on, even in- 
directly, to any appreciable extent. 
It is evident, therefore, that such 
bathing is not calculated to afford 
much aid to the skin in the per- 
formance of its vital functions, and 
perhaps the most sensible benefit 
derived from such a process is the 
temporary sensation of surface clean- 
liness that is obtained. 

With hot air the case is very dif- 
ferent indeed. The immediate ac- 
tion on the skin is at once stimu- 
lating and soothing. Perspiration 
is gently excited, without bodily 
fatigue, and poisonous impurities 
are rapidly exuded through the 
twenty-eight miles of tubing that 
compose the perspiratory ‘system, 
while simultaneously a genial exhi- 
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larating influence is shed over our 
whole being. In this way the skin 
is assisted in the performance of its 
functions, and the whole bodily or- 
ganism is benefited thereby. Not 
only are the apertures of the pore- 
tubes opened and freed from the en- 
cumbrance of accumulated dead 
scarf skin, but the tubes themselves 
are flushed, as it were, throughout, 
and this highly sanitive action is 
materially increased by the stimu- 
lus given to the skin secretions, 
and it can also be further facilitated 
by drinking cold water, for which 
a healthful and pleasurable desire 
is generally created. 

Thus, the conclusion which science 
and experience warrants respecting 
the comparative merits of water and 
hot-air baths is, that, for all pur- 
poses, sanative, sanitary, and recrea- 
tive, hot air is incomparably superior 
as a bathing medium. But if we 
consider which is most suitable for 
general use, it will be found that 
the hot-air bath is singularly well 
adapted to meet the condition and 
wants of the working population, 
to become, in fact, a great national 
sanitary institution—the true peo- 
ple’s bath. 

It will be understood, from what 
has been already said, that, in ad- 
dition to its own peculiar merits, 
such as are inherent in the use of 
hot air as a bathing medium, the 
bath so composed, combines, at the 
same time, whatever is beneficial in 
the mere water bath, whether cold 
or warm. In fact, it is only as 
water is applied in hydropathic 
practice that its full hygienic virtues 
become developed, and are made 
available; so it is that the hot-air 
bath, properly administered, has the 
singular advantage of combining, 
with its own peculiar merits, all 


that is valuable in water bathing ;, 


because, practically, while it is a 
hot-air bath, it is also a warm-and 
cold-water bath—the virtues of all 
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the forms of bath combined in one. 
The process is briefly this -— 

The skin is first brought into 
Lealthful action under the benign 
inflaence of pure heated air, after 
which a thorough soap-washing, 
with or without shampooing, takes 
place; then follows copious douch- 
ing with water, ranging in tempera- 
ture from warm to cold, which may 
be followed at pleasure by a cold 
plunge; and this, with proper fric- 
tion in drying, and cooling suffi- 
ciently before dressing, completes the 
process of ordinary hot-air bathing. 
All the benefit therefore, that is 
derivable from water bathing, is to 
be found in the use of the hot-air 
bath, and a vast deal more besides ; 
aud that, too, without incurring any 
risk of injurious consequences, such 
as it would be almost impossible to 
guard against were water-bathing 
indiscriminately resorted to by the 
public at large. 

It is this singularly happy cha- 
racteristic of universality which 
attaches to the hot-air bath that 
renders it so well adapted to become 
a truly national institution for the 
use of all. No other form of bath 
is comparable with it. Equally 
applicable to the healthy, and, with 
rare exceptions, to the infirm,neither 
youth nor age circumscribes its 
utility, and few, indeed, are the in- 
dividuals whose constitutional pecu- 
liarities would render its beneficial 
use at all dubious. Contemplating 
it in this light, as capable of being 
made an inestimable boon to hu- 
manity, Dr. Thadichum declared— 
“It is sor the benefit of all men.” 
At the same time adding,—“ the sick 
will have a large share of its bless- 
ings.” And, without doubt, the bath 
is truly calculated to be a solace in 
sickness to all classes, but more 
especially to the poor; for, when 
skilfully employed, it is a most 
powerful and comforting therapeutic 
agent, and it will, indeed, be a 
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blessed boon to the suffering poor 
when it becomes an established in- 
stitution in every dispensary district 
throughout the country. 

At present the want of free bath- 
ing is a great, and by no means a 
creditable anomaly in the admin- 
istration of our medical charities. 
The neglect in the treatment of the 
poor of a remedial agent so simple 
and safe, economical and salubrious, 
as the hot-air bath incontestibly is, 
becomes the more anomalous and re- 
prehensible when we consider to 
what an extent free drugging is 
allowed to prevail, 

No matter how desirable a dis- 
pensary practitioner might consider 
a hot-air bath for a patient, either as 
an active therapeutic agent in the 
treatment of disease cr as an efficient 
auxiliary, he is powerless to employ 
it. He may be thoroughly persuaded 
that, in many cases, bathing would 
be far preferable to drugging, yet, 
by the consummate wisdom that 
regulates the administration of our 
medical charities, he is absolutely 
precluded from availing himself of 
the bath agency, while drugs he can 
administer at will. 

Apart from its remedial utility, it 
is surprising that, on the mere ground 
of economy, dispensary baths have 
not been established, for unques- 
tionably they would tend to relieve 
the rates, by materially diminishing 
the cost of sickness. 

A gentleman who has had ex- 
tensive experience as a dispensary 
and hospital practitioner, and whose 
high opinion of the hot-air bath is 
based on his knowledge of its 
medical virtues, says:—“I am an 
ardent advocate, from medical prin- 
ciples and practice, of hot-air baths, 
and quite concur in the statement of 
the British Medical Association that 
there ought to be baths of hot-air in 
every city, town, and village. No 
medical institution can be worthy of 
the name without baths, for disease 
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is not to be cured by mere drugs 
alone.” 

It must be admitted, however, 
that a great deal of the apathy that 
has hitherto existed on this subject 
has arisen, not so much from an 
indifference to the interests of the 
sick poor, as from a want of know- 


_ ledge concerning the great thera- 


peutic and prophylactic properties of 
hot-air which is to be found prevail- 
ing in all classes of society. This 
can only be remedied by the gradual 
enlightenment of public opinion; and 
it is something that, during the few 
years the hot-air bath has hada 
revived existence among us, its high 
sanative merits have been amply 
tested, and gladly recognized, by 
many able medical gentlemen con- 
nected with our hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, workhouses, and other 
public institutions, and thus, although 
its use has not become as general as 
it ought to be, its progress must be so 
far regarded as highly encouraging. 

Indeed, when we consider how 
very hard it is to contend against the 
pride of professional dogma, which 
clings with superstitious reverence 
to old habits of thought and practice, 
and also how exceedingly difficult it 
is to surmount opposition that arises 
from popular ignorance and pre- 
judice, as well as to overcome official 
inertia, we are much less inclined to 
lament the tardy progress of the 
bath towadrs becoming a national 
institution for the relief of the sick 
poor than to rejoice that, without 
any adventitious aids and in defiance 
of all impediments, it has made its 
way so successfully; if slowly, yet 
surely, and more especially that, 
among the rising generation of 
medical practitioners, its great reme- 
dial virtues are now frankly ad- 
mitted to be incomparable. 

It is not, however, with the merits 
of the bath in sickness that we are 
now chiefly concerned, but more par- 
ticularly with its transcendent value 
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as affording the means of healthful 
recreation for the great mass of our 
industrial population, who supply 
the bone and sinew, the intelligence 
aud skill, that constitute the founda- 
tion of national prosperity, wealth, 
and greatness. 

One hundred years ago, the illus- 
trious Franklin proclaimed the great 
truth, that public health and public 
wealth have an inseparable relation- 
ship ; yet so slowly does such truth 
permeate society, obtain a guiding 
influence over public opinion, and 
bear its good fruit in the policy of 
statesmen, it is only now that our 
leading pubiic men are beginning to 
give signs of their minds being en- 
lightened by a glimmering of its 
vast importance. Ata meeting in 
Manchester last year Mr. Disraeli 
said: “I consider the health of 
the people to be the most import- 
ant subject that can engage the at- 
tention of statesmen. It is a question 
which really almost comprises every 
object which we wish and desire. 
Properly conducted, it refers to 
human habitations, to purity of 
water, to purity of air, to the non- 
adulteration of food, to all those 
subjects which, properly treated, 
may advance the happiness and com- 
fort of men ; I, therefore, impress 
upon you, above all things, beyond 
all our party differences, even su- 
perior to those great political ques- 
tions which party differences must 
yield, to consider that the greatness 
of this country depends upon the 
maintenance of the integrity and 
power of the English race, and that 
the health of the people is at the 
foundation of all our greatness and 
splendour.” 

At the opening of a new hospital 
near Liverpool, Lord Derby took 
occasion to refer with admirable 
effect to the same subject. Every- 
thing, he declared depends on na- 
tional health. “ It is,” he said, “ by 
continuous and persevering labour 
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alone, handwork and headwork, 
that England holds its position 
against other countries more fa- 
voured by nature; but without a 
high standard of vitality — and 
that, as you know, implies more 
than a mere lengthening out of life 
—labour such as we require cannot 
be kept up. Again, when you have to 
deal with men in masses, the connec- 
tion between vice and disease is very 
close. With alow average of popular 
health, you will have a low average 
of national morality, and probably 
also of national intellect. Drunken- 
ness and vice of other kinds will 
flourish in such a soil, and you 
cannot get healthy brains to grow 
on unhealthy bodies, Cleanliness and 
self-respect go together, and it is 
no paradox to affirm that you tend 
to purify men’s thoughts and feel- 
ings when you purify the air they 
breathe.” 

While giving expression to these 
valuable truths Lord Derby had the 
candour to admit the backward state 
of public intelligence on such sub- 
jects. Mr. Disraeli had previously 
confessed the shortcomings of the 
Legislature respecting sanitary mat- 
ters:—‘‘ 1 am bound to say we are 
idle on this subject in the House of 
Commons,” were his words. But 
why this idleness? Simply because 
public intelligence is not sufficieutly 
enlightened to compel legislative at- 
tention being given to subjects of 
such transcendent importance. As 
the stream cannot rise higher thau 
its source, so legislation, as a rule, 
must be the reflex of the knowledge 
and intelligence Parliament repre- 
sents. Heuce, sanitary legislation 
is only in its incipieut state. It is 
true that of late years a good deal 
has been done towards bettering the 
habitations of the people, and placing 
the means of healthful recreation 
within reach of the dense popula- . 
tious that swarm in the hives of 
manufacturing industry. In this, and 
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some other respects, improvements 
have been effected, but as yet scien- 
tific knowledge has had but little to 
do with inspiring and directing our 
sanitary policy. The great question 
of public-health, as based on the ob- 
servance of the immutable laws of 
physiology, has received, as yet, 
scarcely any consideration at all, 
owing to the ignorance so generally 
prevalent concerning those laws; 
ignorance not confined to what are 
called the “lower orders,” but which, 
unfortunately, pervades all classes, 
and is equally inveterate, while 
much more pernicious, in the middle 
and upper than in the more humble 
ranks of society. It is needless to 
complain of popular iguorance con- 
cerning the laws of health, and of 
the manifold evils their violation 
causes, while those who may be 
socially regarded as “ fortune’s fa- 
vourites” are scarcely more en- 
lightened. 

Forty years ago Dr. Southwood 
Smith, a principal leader among the 
noble band who pioneered the cause 
of sanitary reform, complained that 
general physiological knowledge, 
which should form an essential part 
of an accomplished education, was 
totally excluded from schools and 
colleges. “Excepting as a qualifi- 
cation for the practice of surgery 
and medicine,” he said, “in the 
curriculum of no school or college 
in the kingdom is an explanation of 
the structure and functions of the 
human body included.” Yet this 
knowledge is most essential to the 
legislator—to all public men, indeed, 
and it lies at the root of all valuable 
sanitary improvement, The acquisi- 
tien of such knowledge should be 
deemed necessary to the education 
of agentleman. The phenomena of 
life, the structure and functions of 
the organs on which those phenomena 
depend ; the circumstances that are 
conducive to health, the agents that 
ordinarily produce disease,the means 


by which the operation of those 
agents may be avoided, counteracted, 
or controlled, the relationship be- 
tween physiological organization and 
psychological well-being, and the 
immutable laws which influence, 
regulate, and govern both—these are 
subjects of vital moment to the 
rational human being; yet respecting 
them the collegian is generally not 
much better informed than the 
casual attendant at a ragged school. 
While such remains the case, we 
can have but faint hopes that an 
effective system of sanitary improve- 
ment will be carried out. We must 
remember, too, that the wisest legis- 
lation cannot do everything, for 
there is a point where, as regards 
sanitary enactments, the responsi- 
bility of Parliament ends and, as 
regards sanitary observances, indivi- 
dual responsibility begius. Parlia- 
meutary legislation can do a vast 
deal, but not everything — more 
especially as regards the preventi- 
bility of disease, which naturally 
falls within the sphere of household 
and individual action. Such sanitary 
measures must always largely remain 
a matter to be dealt with by indivi- 
dual conscience and intelligence ; 
hence, the urgent necessity for the 
dissipation of popular ignorance, 
and the spread of knowledge on such 
subjects. This is really preliminary 
to a true sanitary influence pervad- 
ing the social aud moral life of the 
nation. As Lord Derby, on the 
occasion already referred to, truly 
observed :—* The conviction which 
sanitary knowledge brings with it 
as to the preventibility, in general, 
of disease, is one of quite incal- 
culable importance. Men are very , 
slow to learn the extent to which 
their destinies are in their own 
power. ‘They are apt to be aston- 
ished if you point out to them that 
nine-tenths of the calamities that 
have afflicted the human race are 
directly and obviously the work of 
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men’s own hands, They are inclined 
to confound that feeling which we 
all respect—that of cheerful accept- 
ance of the inevitable—with that 
other kind of resignation to evils 
which are not inevitable, which is 
mostly laziness and apathy, and the 
prevalence of which is one of the 
most characteristic distinctions be- 
tween the savage and the civilized 
man, And why do I say this? 
Because I am deeply convinced that 
no sanitary improvement worth the 
name will be effected, whatever Acts 
you pass, or whatever powers you 
confer on public officers, unless you 
can create a real and intelligent 
interest in the matter among the 
people at large. In the first place, 
you cannot get laws effectually put 
in force where they interfere with 
the profits or convenience of indivi- 
duals, unless they are supported by 
opinion. Inthe next place, what- 
ever administrative measures can do 
for the public health—and they can 
do a great deal—they can never 
supersede the necessity for personal 
and private care.” 

In these sensible observations we 
have the pith of the whole case. To 
the enlightenment of public intelli- 
gence alone can we look for the 
success of an effective sanitary 
system. Ignorance at present is 
prolific of evil, respecting matters 
of health, in every class of society ; 
and, with that ignorance, we have 
the laziness and apathy Lord Derby 
complained of—that irrational con- 
tentedness characteristic of savage 
life, which finds consolation in 
attributing to an angry Providence 
calamities that result from our own 
wilful blindness and stubborn per- 
versity. To the absence of an 
enlightened public intelligence alone 
can we attribute the little progress 
made in providing for public use 
such sanitary institutions as baths 
and wash-houses, though it is now 
more than a quarter of a century 
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since the Act 9 and 10 Vic., cap. 
74, was passed. In the preamble of 
that Act the establishment of baths 
and wash-houses is stated to be 
‘desirable for the health, comfort, 
and welfare of the inhabitants of 
populous towns and districts.” The 
baths referred to are, of course, 
water baths; and, though several 
have been established in towns and 
cities, still, considering the national 
wants, comparatively little has been 
done towards providing a supply. 
The Act has not been fairly carried 
out, simply because it was per- 
missive, not compulsory—the adop- 
tion of its provisions was left to 
the voluntary action of the local 
authorities, instead of having been 
made compulsory, as all public 
Sanitary measures ought to be. 

It. is, however, so far satisfactory 
that the Legislature has declared 
the establishment of public baths to 
be a desirable sanitary measure. 
This granted, the question then 
arises—what kind of bath is best 
calculated to realize the intentions 
of Parliament by promoting “ the 
health, comfort, and welfare of the 
inhabitants of populous towns and 
districts?” This is a question not 
to be lightly decided in accordance 
with old formulas of prejudiced 
opinion : it must be considered in 
the light of physiology. Therefore, 
we must bear in mind that the 
primary object of bathing is the 
preventibility of disease—of disease 
to which the inhabitants of populous 
towns and districts are more espe- 
cially exposed. There is, in fact, a 
constant tendency in the crowded 
populations of towns and cities to 
degenerate—a perpetual gravitation 
of the standard of vitality towards a 
lower level—deteriorating influences 
continually at work to impair phy- 
sical organization, and stunt mental 
growth ; hence the great necessity 
for some counteracting power ca- 
pable of arresting such degeneracy 
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by operating on the causes that pro- 
duce it. Now, one of the most 
valuable results of sound sanitary 
knowledge is a thorough conviction 
of the preventibility, in a large 
degree, of the vast nfass of dissased 
conditions which contribute to the 
deterioration of the inhabitants of 
overcrowded towns, cities, and dis- 
tricts. One great means of effecting 
this is bathing; but, in deciding on 
the form of bath best calculated 
to produce so desirable a result—to 
aid in promoting popular “ health, 
comfort, and welfare ”—it is obvious 
that we must be mainly influenced 
by the merits the particular form 
of bath inherently possesses as a 
prophylactic agent in preventing 
disease. 

This being so, we think, from the 
evidence already adduced, the reader 
will be prepared to concur in our 
conclusion, that the merits of the 
hot-air bath are, in this respect, such 
as to admit of no rivalry. The 
immense advantages it possesses 
over every other form of bath 
are attested by such an overwhelm- 
ing. weight, of medical evidence 
that the more public inteliigence 
is directed .to the subject, the 
more -clearly will appear its tran- 
scendent superiority. And in no 
point of comparison is that su- 
periority more remarkable than 
with respect to its wonderful pro- 
phylactic virtue—the inherent power 
it possesses to preserve health by 
counteracting the deleterious in- 
fluences which are always more or 
less active in their tendency to 
impair the health of crowded popu- 
lations. 

There is much wisdom surely in 
the proverbial saying, that ‘ preven- 
tion is better than eure,” and espe- 
cially is this the case with respect 
to disease. Now, as a general rule, 
all disease is manifested in the inci- 
pient stage by slight functional de- 
rangements, often so slight, indeed, 
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as neither to excite alarm, nor sug- 
gest the adoption of precautionary 
measures, yet certain, if neglected, 
to increase and develop into estab- 
lished disease. It is at this point— 
this incubating stage, so to speak— 
that the hot-air bath is all-powerful 
in arresting the progress of evil by 
eliminating morbid matter from 
the system, and restoring healthful 
functional action. This is peculiarly 
so with respect to the diseases that 
are generally prevalent among the 
poorer classes of the population; 
such as are caused by exposure to 
wet and cold, and by contagious 
poisons, respecting which that emi- 
nent authority, Erasmus Wilson, 
says :—“ The faculty of preventing 
disease, as exercised by the skin, 
besides being direct and operating 
on the general health of the body, is 
also indirect. The skin repels the 
depressing effects of cold, of alter- 
nations of temperature, of extreme 
dryness or moisture, by virtue of 
its own healthy structure, by its 
intrinsic power of generating heat; 
and it also repels other causes of 
disease, such as animal and mias- 
matic poisons, by its emunctory 
power, which enables it to convey 
them directly out of the body.” 
Thus, by stimulating the health- 
ful functions of the skin, as already 
described, the hot-air bath exercises 
great prophylactic power in pre- 
venting disease, while it fortifies the 
body to resist climatic changes and 
escape the evils that generally follow 
from exposure to the morbid in- 
fluences of malaria. Mere ordinary 
water bathing could produce no such 
effect on the skin, and therefore has 
no such remedial and prophylactic 
influence as hot-air possesses. On 
this point the testimony of Dr. 
Sheppard, the able superintendent 
of Colney Hatch Asylum, is valu- 
able. “ There are,” he says, “ more 
clean skins (relatively clean), in the 
ratio of twenty: five to one among the 
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artisans of London than there used 
to be twenty years ago. This is a 
great move in the right direction. 
But more remains to be done yet. 
The true bath of hot air and then of 
water, by which the skin is rendered 
absolutely'clean, must become a great 
national institution. Before it our 
prejudices will fall, and our ignor- 
ance be dissipated. Our national 
life will be larger, our means of 
resisting climatic changes and re- 
pelling disease multiplied.” 

Such, then, is the general character 
of hot air as a bathing medium—of 
the sanative and sanitary properties 
it so largely possesses, and its adapt- 
ability to meet the bathing wants of 
the people at large. That it offers 
advantages attainable by no other 
means is admitted by all who have 
tested its merits and are therefore 
best acquainted with their value ; 
and assuredly the most direct, effec- 
tive, and economical way to promote 
the “health, comfort, and welfare” 
of our industrial population, would 
be to construct hot-air chambers in 
connection with all the public baths 
that are already established. This 
would involve little cost, and be a 
good commencement towards having 
proper baths erected in every dispen- 
sary district, which will yet be done, 
and prove an inestimable boon to 
the people. 

In an address to the London 
Medical Society, Dr. Thudichum 
said, respecting the hot-air bath:— 
* 4 boon to mankind, your nation, 
and every individual in this room, 
hot air, combined with cold effusion, 
with shampooing, with exposure of the 
body to light and air, await your 
approval as medical agents, and your 
application to those who are under 
your care. I hope you will seize 
the opportunity, and secure for this 
society a share in the merit, similar. 
to that of which Hippocrates was 
proud, of having introduced the 
bath in the treatment of disease.” 
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When we consider these observa- 
tions, so justly eulogistic of the 
therapeutic virtues of the bath, are 
equally true of its invaluable merits 
as a powerful prophylactic agent in 
repelling the approaches of disease, 
surely it cannot be held consistent 
with the practical intelligence and 
aims of our day, that so potent, 
so general, so ecovomical, and so 
salutary an agent for good should be 
overlooked or neglected by those 
who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of attending to the sanitary 
condition of the people. Health is 
the working man’s capital, in the 
preservation of which society at 
large is deeply interested ; and by 
what means can health be better 
protected than by the prevention of 
disease? There is little wisdom in 
“locking the door when the steed 
has been stolen;” yet somewhat akin 
to it is the wisdom that guides the 
administration of our medical chari- 
ties —little is done for the prevention 
of disease; but once it becomes 
developed and painfully manifest in 
its victims, then, indeed, millions 
sterling are annually expended in 
maintaining hospitals, dispensaries, 
and asylums for its treatment. 
Surely it is the direct interest of 
every payer of rates and taxes that 
such dn irrational and wasteful 
system should be changed. 

In Ireland, the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act has remained almost a 
dead letter, yet there is no part of 
the empire in which equal facilities 
exist for salubrious bathing. This 
is owing to the enlightened policy 
followed by the late Dr. Barter, the 
reviver of the hot-air bath iu west- 
ern Europe, whose career as a public 
benefactor has yet to be appreciated. 
The baths he was instrumental in 
establishing in Ireland have been of 
great public advantage, yet the good 
they have done only serves to show 
how much yet remains to be accom- 
plished. We want cheap baths for 
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the people. The Barter baths are 
well constructed and well conducted, 
but they are more for the wealthier 
classes than for the industrial popu- 
lation. This can only be remedied 
by making baths an essential ad- 
junct in every dispensary district, 
both in town and country. This 
would, indeed, be a blessing to the 
poor.* 

In England, the hot-air baths that 
pass under the name of “ Turkish,” 
are generally of a very inferior de- 
scription. We have visited several 
in various provincial towns, and 
found some very good, and others 
very bad; so bad, indeed, as to be 
wretched caricatures of what a 
proper bath ought to be. Even in 
London, where a better order of 
things might be expected, there are 
gloomy, ill-ventilated, noisome cells, 
called “Turkish Baths,” into the 
like of which we would not put our 
domestic animals in Ireland. Yet 
the generality of London bathers 
know no better, and the consequence 
is, that such dismal holes get the 
bath proper a bad name, It is not un- 
common tohear parties who have been 
in imperfect baths, declaim against 
the hot-air baths, because it made 
them feel sickish, and suffer from 
headache. We have repeatedly felt 
the same ourselves in London baths. 
It is the natural result of a foul bath 
atmosphere. Without an abundant 
supply of pure hot-air it is impos- 
sible to obtain a salubrious bath. 
Pure air and pure water are bathing 
essentials. If you enter a badly- 
constructed bath, you have a fetid 


* It has been proposed that the old city basins in Dublin should be converted into 
The suggesticn is a very good one, and if 


bathing establishments for the people. 
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atmosphere, reeking with foul mois- 
ture, because surcharged with ex- 
crementitious impurities, the products 
of perspiration, which have not been 
carried off by a proper system of 
ventilation. Such an atmosphere is 
deeply oppressive instead of exhilar- 
ating. Nausea and headache are 
naturally caused by it, and ignorant 
persons attribute such unpleasant 
effects to the bath proper. Thus 
the character of the pure hot-air 
bath is injured in public estimation ; 
and we are aware that a good deal 
of the prejudice still existing against 
the use of the true bath has origin- 
ated in this way.f 

We must now bring our observations 
to a close, and shall do so by briefly 
summing up the reasons which in- 
duce us to recommend the hot-air 
bath as admirably adapted to become 
the bath of the people :— 

Because, as a general rule, it is 
congenial to the constitution of al- 
most all men, and, therefore, capable 
of nearly universal use, without the 
fear of such injurious consequences 
as too frequently follow from water 
bathing. 

Because it does not debilitate nor 
weaken, but exercises a restorative, 
strengthening, and invigorating in- 
fluence over the wearied body, 
soothes nervous irritability, and im- 
parts a buoyant, healthful tone to 
the whole system, with great plea- 
surable feeling, promptitude, and 
certainty. 

And finally, because,independently 
of its acknowledged therapeutic 
merits in the treatment of disease, it 


the Corporation consent to carry it out, we trust the hot-air principle will be adopted 


for the baths. 


There would be ample space for swimming baths also. 


+ A hot-air bath may be constructed to accommodate a given number, but, if over- 


crowded, the atmosphere necessarily becomes foul. 


It is one of the good effects, how- 


ever, of proper construction and working, that over-crowding is impossible. 

There is a great opening for the remunerative operation of a public company, that 
would undertake to supply proper baths on the hot-air principle in London, and the 
surrounding districts. Such a Company, under efficient management, would be a 


great commercial success. 
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is the very best prophylactic agent 
that has yet been discovered for the 
preservation of health. Its habitual 
use fortifies the system to repel 
deleterious influences that are active 
in propagating disease ;—such baneful 
influences as arise from malaria, epi- 
demic poisons, like cholera, and at- 
mospheric impurity, otherwise en- 
gendered—as well as from the more 
ordinary effects of wet and cold, to 
which, in our variable climate, the 
working classes more especially are, 
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to a large extent, necessarily ex- 
posed. 

These reasons make the hot-air 
bath, as Erasmus Wilson expressed 
it—“ a boon to humanity ;” but it is 
necdless for us to say, that we have 
been dealing with its use, in a gene- 
ral sense, by men who are well, and 
desire to keep themselves so. In 
cases of actual disease, the bath, as 
a remedial agent, ought never to be 
employed, save under competent 
medical direction, 
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Could Homer come himself, distress’d and poor, 

And tune his harp at Redicina’s door, 

The rich old vixen would exclaim (I fear), 

** Begone! no tramper gets a farthing here.”—Cowrrr. 


If Homer came, although distress’d and poor, 
And tuned his harp at modern playhouse door, 


The sharp old manager would say :* 


Old man! Come in! 


Don’t fear, 


I'm glad to see you here.” 


The same verse altered to suit the times. 


We have heard a great deal lately 
about the deterioration of the legiti- 
mate drama. Over and over we have 
been told that the drama par excel- 
lence does not pay, that Shakespeare 
means ruin, and that London audi- 
ences will not be satisfied without 
doubtful jokes, songs of the music- 
hall style, and a sufficient exhibition 
of legs. And yet, when we enter the 
Lyceum, where, under Mr. Bate- 
man’s excellent management, tragedy 
after tragedy has been successfully 
produced ; or the Vaudeville, where 
Sheridan’s masterpiece, “The School 
for Scandal,” has been on the boards 
for more than 300 nights ; or Mrs. 
Bancroft’s pretty little theatre, the 
Prince of Wales, where “ Man and 
Wife,” in spite of the inferior in- 
trinsic merits of the piece, has hada 
long run; or the Adelphi, where 


“ The Wandering Jew” still holds 
sway, we find that the legitimate 
drama draws as good houses as the 
burlesque or the ballet. It cannot 
be expected that, in a city of 
millions, tastes should not vary con- 
siderably, and entertainments must 
be provided to suit all classes of 
dramatical appetite. And, as a 
matter of fact, the houses which 
give the best standard plays boast 
of the largest audiences. 

First and foremost in the drama- 
tical productions of the month is 
Mr. W. G. Wills’ historical play of 
“Charles I.” represented at the 
Lyceum. It was already known to 
the playgoers of the metropolis 
having been enthusiastically ap- 
proved by crowded houses during a 
run of 180 nights last autumn and 
winter, Mr, Wills, although dis- 
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daining to be guided by history, and 
setting aside the dicta of the stern 
muse, has, by his very neglect of 
written record, succeeded in produc- 
ing a combination of dramatic effect 
and poetical display, which he would 
not have been able. to do had he 
followed history exactly. The first 
act opens with a view of the gardens 
near Hampton Court, on the banks 
of the Thames, very artistically de- 
signed and painted. We there meet 
the beautiful young Queen of Eng- 
land, Marie Henriette, daughter of 
Henri IV., the part being played 
with exquisite charm, and in charac- 
teristic pretty broken English, by 
Miss Isabel Bateman. We find the 
Daughter of France in a little 
temper on account of the dismissal 
of the French portion of her retinue, 
and in her conversation with Lady 
Eleanor Davis (Miss G. Pouncefort), 
she complains bitterly of what she 
considers an insult to herself. Then 
we come across the historical figure 
of Charles I., represented by Mr. 
Henry Irving in a manner that 
would lead us to think that Van- 
dyke’s portrait of the unfortunate 
king, which his queen brought with 
her to France, had stepped from 
within its frame in the Salon Quarré 
of the Louvre, and had appeared on 
the boards of the Lyceum. He has 
his two children with him, Princess 
Elizabeth and Prince James (Miss 
Willa Brown and Miss Alleroft), and 
a pretty group they make, indeed, 
when the king lies down, with those 
guileless, little hearts about him, and 
recites to them the ballad of ** King 
Lear.” The storm is brewing in 
the distance then ; but about Hamp- 
ton Court the sky, as yet, is clear, 
and happiness is the picture pre- 
sented to our gaze, with but a 
cloudlet here and there to break the 
continuous azure of the sky. But 
different is the second act, when the 
tempest has broken loose, and blood 
has been shed, and when the king 
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returns from the provinces to White- 
hall to meet the representatives of 
Parliament, Cromwell (Mr. George 
Belmore), and TIreton (Mr. R. 
Markby). Here the difference be- 
tween the plot and history first 
becomes apparent, and quite startles 
the critic, who, however, soon feels 
himself recompensed for the neglect 
of fact by the beautiful poetry and 
the noble positions of Mr. Wills’ 
powerful play. According to the 
piece, Charles has returned to White- 
hall, followed only by his staunch 
adherent, the brave oid Marquis of 
Huntley (Mr. W. H. Stephens), 
who, without the king’s knowledge, 
has collected 300 of the loyal gentle- 
men of Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple 
for the protection of his sovereign’s 
person. At the palace he meets 
Queen Marie Henriette, who has, in 
the meantime, captured a town, the 
walls—in the Marquis of Huntley’s 
language — falling like those of 
Jericho before her pretty eyes; and 
as she hears that her husband is to 
meet two strangers, the queen and 
the marquis arrange for a signal, and 
watch over his safety. Then we 
have the king’s interview with 
Cromwell and Ireton, a very grand 
and pathetic scene, but from a portion 
of which we must withhold our 
approval. Mr. Wills, in his play, 
holds up royalty and royal rights to 
the skies, and he has a perfect right 
of doing so. Let him draw the 
character of the martyred king as 
nobly as he can, but he ought not to 
slander the career and intentions of 
one who did more for England than 
Charles I., or any other Stuart, ever 
did—who made England great and 
powerful, and who, whatever his 
failings may have been, was certainly 
sincere in his intentions, and not 
guided by such horribly mercenary 
thoughts as Mr, Wills lays to the 
charge of Oliver Cromwell. 

Mr, Wills seems to have forgotten 
the fact that, by pitting one noble 
K 
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character against the other, the 
superiority of the one is enhanced 
by the quality of the other, and that 
there is no necessity of making one 
man appear nearly a demi-god by 
the attempted comparison of abject- 
ness in the case of his opponent. 
The third act brings us to the 
Scottish camp, at Newark, the queen 
again being present, and shows us 
the treachery of the Scots, repre- 
sented here by Lord Moray (Mr. E. 
F. Edgar), and the capture of the 
king by the Ironsides. The part 
where the king chides his faithless 
friend, and reminds him of the many 
favours and services he has rendered 
him, and of the love he had borne 
him, to be repaid only by broken 
vows and treason, is particularly 
effective. The last act takes place 
at Whitehall, at the break of that 
fatal day which saw an English 
sovereign lay his head on the block. 
Here, again, we have the Queen of 
England present, and no doubt in 
this instance the licence of the poet 
may be pardoned, for the parting 
scene between the king and his wife 
and children is affecting indeed. 
The manner in which the crowded 
audience watched in breathless ex- 
citement over the stirring incidents 
of the play, was the best approval 
that could be bestowed on author 
and actors. Mr. Henry Irving is 
certainly the rising man of the 
English stage ; we, at least, know of 
none who can equal him. And in 
the same position we must place Miss 
Isabel Bateman, a young lady who 
bids fair to rival the splendid acting 
of her sister. Mr. Belmore’s Crom- 
well is of that blunt and solid type 
in which we expected to see the 
great Protector depicted. The other 
actors and actresses acted their parts 
very satisfactorily. 

At the Adelphi Theatre, Mr. 
Lewis’ dramatic version of Eugéne 
Sue’s novel, “The Wandering Jew,” 
has had a run of nearly one hundred 
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nights. It is naturally impossible to 
make anything but a diamond out of 
a diamond ; it may be spoiled by the 
cutting, it is true, but it will remain 
a diamond still. But Mr. Lewis 
has proved himself to be a successful 
adapter for the English stage of the 
works of standard French authors, 
and it is a pity that a man who 
shows such knowledge of stagecraft 
and dramatic applications should not 
produce works of his own brain, 
offsprings of his own thoughts, in- 
stead of working up subjects which 
have been considered worn out in 
France. And, as a fact, it would 
seem as if English dramatists de- 
pended to a great extent on French 
productions for their plots, and were 
destitute of ideas of their own ; for 
day after day we see works eagerly 
sought after in England which have 
long ceased to be novelties in the 
French metropolis. It is by such 
comparison that the value of a man 
like Mr. Wills becomes apparent, 
and that Mr. Lewis’ efforts, success- 
ful in a pecuniary sense, no doubt, 
are taken at their proper standard. 
Authors of this class dress them- 
selves in the feathers they have 
taken from men who soar as far 
above them as the eagle over the 
hen cackling in the farmyard, and, 
decked out in these false plumes, 
they appear before the public and 
the critics and cry: “Lo! here I 
am, come and admire me!” We 
come and admire, it is true, but 
admire, not the painful touches of the 
re-decorator, but the free and glori- 
ous strokes, the handiwork of the 
artist who painted the life-like 
scene in its originality. Far greater 
credit is due in these cases to the 
actors than to the author, and the 
“Wandering Jew” is well sustained 
by the combined efforts of Messrs. 
Benjamin Webster, Fernandez, 
McIntyre, Russell, Glover, Wright, 
&c., and Mesdames Mellon, Murray, 
and Hudspeth. The piece is well 
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put on the stage, and some of the 
scenic effects are very fine. 

Mr. Hingston’s theatre, the Opera 
Comique, still remains the prettiest 
and best appointed playhouse in the 
metropolis. Mr. Kenney’s transfor- 
mation of the “ Canard a trois becs” 
into “ The Wonderful Duck,” is now 
supplemented by a lively, pretty, 
merry, little burlesque, by Mr. F. 
C. Burnand, styled a “‘ New Persian 
Operatic Bouffonerie,” and entitled, 
“ Kissi-Kissi ; or, the Pa! the Ma! 
and the Padishah!” Mr. Burnand 
has taken the best portion of the 
plot, and the tit-bits of Offenbach’s 
music from the French opera bouffé, 
“ [’Isle de Tulipdtan,” and has pro- 
duced a piéce de circonstance which 
sets us in a roar, by the comical 
view we are led to take of the Per- 
sian monarch’s visit to England. 
The substance of the story—a girl 
being brought up as a boy, and a 
boy as a girl, without either being 
aware of his and her actual sex—is 
clothed with such a wealth of inci- 
dent and fun, that it disappears 
nearly among the many excellent 
puns and comical allusions which 
point to our recent illustrious visitor. 
And to this must be added the fact, 
that Mr. Henry Corri, who takes 
the part of the Padishah Doo-Deen, 
makes up as the exact image of the 
Shah, and that one cannot help re- 
cognizing the resemblance the mo- 
ment he enters the stage. The play 
shows us how this eastern potentate, 
who has just returned to his country 
from an extensive tour in the west, 
and who, by-the-by, has had to pawn 
some of his diamonds to be able to 
complete his journey, endeavours to 
introduce western civilisation and 
manners among his people. Only 
he has taken rather a queer view 
of civilisation and polite bearing, 
and exhibits a thundering jig as 
a fashionable dance, and the draw- 
ling, hoity-doity swell as the imper- 
sonation of European aristocracy. 
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Throughout the whole a healthy 
spirit of hilarity is kept up, which 
amuses without shocking the ear. 
Peals of laughter are the continual 
result. Mr. Henry Corri is an 
excellent Padishah, whilst Miss 
Coveney makes, as she always does, 
the best out of the droll character 
assigned toher. Her impersonation 
of the Grand Vizier’s wife, iabour- 
ing under the burden of the secret 
of the false declaration of the sexes 
of Prince Kikki-Wikki, heir to the 
throne, who is a girl, and the 
Princess Kissi-Kissi, who is a boy, 
is very amusing; and Mr. Perrini, as 
the Grand Vizier, supports her with 
great ability. Sprightly Miss Pattie 
Laverne shows excellent style in her 
rendering of the part of the boy-girl 
Kissi-Kissi. She sings admirably, 
and is just turbulent enough, without 
sacrificing the supposed timidity 
of the sex she represents. A de- 
butante, Miss Alma Santon, sustains 
the girl-boy Kikki-Wikki, and she 
will do very well when, with a little 
practice, she has acquired more 
readiness and confidence. The 
scenery, decorations, &c., are rich, 
tasteful, and elegant, as they always 
are under Mr. Hingston’s admirable 
management. ‘The groupings are 
very pretty indeed, and the stage 
presents a series of bright and beau- 
tiful pictures. The :mvor parts are 
all played very effectively, and satis- 
factorily, and altogether we may 
congratulate Mr. Hingston upon the 
success of his latest production. 

At the theatre of merriment par 
excellence of the metropolis— The 
Strand— Mr. Henry J. Byron's 
comedy, “ Old Soldiers,” has had a 
run of over 150 nights. Thig, to- 
gether with H. B. Farnie’s sprightly 
opera bouffé, “‘ Nemesis,” make one 
of the brightest and most amusing 
programmes that can be found in 
London. Some of the scenes are so 
exquisitely droll, the fun so continu- 
ous, and the jokes so lively, chat the 
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audience are kept in a nearly per- 
petual roar, and one leaves the Strand, 
if not a wiser, certainly a happier 
man. For it must be heavy, dull 
care, indeed, that cannot be driven 
away by an evening passed at the 
Strand. The artists are nearly all 
old favourites, and among them, 
Messrs. Vernon, Terry, Cox, and 
Marius; and Mesdames Stavart, 
Bromley, Venn, and Jones merit 
praise for their excellent acting. 

At the Prince of Wales’s, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’ “Man and Wife” 
is still kept on the boards, with an 
alteration of cast, Miss Augusta 
Wilton having taken the ré/e of Sir 
Patrick Lundie’s niece, originally 
personated by her elder sister, Mrs. 
Bancroft. We do not care to give 
a full opinion about the play, which 
comes to us endorsed by a name like 
that of Mr. Wilkie Collins, and 
which seems to have the approval 
of the public. Sufficient to say that 
for the life of us we cannot see 
where the attraction lies—be it the 
coarse plot or the flimsy language 
of the play—if we except the good 
acting of the performers. 

At the Gaiety, after a series of 
successful performances by Mr. 
Charles Mathews, Mr. Hollings- 
head has introduced to the West- 
end public an actor who deserves to 
be Letter known, and whose efforts 
are worthy of appreciation. Mr. 
George Conquest has long and de- 
servedly been popular at The Gre- 
cian, where his remarkable his- 
trionic powers, coupled with the 
most exaggerated acrobatic feats, 
formed a special feature in the 
Christmas entertainments. He is 
introduced at the Guitety in a fan- 
tastic drama, * The Snaefell,” which 
seems to have been written ex- 
pressly in view of bringing forward 
the particular features of his acting, 
and which is founded on an old le- 
gend. It is difficult to follow the in- 
cidents of the play, and still more 
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so to sum up its intrinsic dramatical 
merit with anything like exactitude, 
and, asa matter of fact, the drama in 
itself would be useless without Mr. 
Conquest. But, as a vehicle toshow 
the actor’s astonishing feats and 
talent, the play merits the attention 
and care bestowed upon it by Mr. 
Hollingshead, who has added an- 
other novelty to his long list of suc- 
cesses. 

At the Vaudeville, Messrs. James 
and Thorne have been fortunate 
enough to entertain the public for a 
year with Sheridan’s unrivalled 
comedy “The School for Scandal.” 
The chef-deuvre of the man, of 
whom Byron said that ‘ nature 
formed but one such man, and broke 
the die in moulding Sheridan,” needs 
no encomium from our pen to pro- 
claim its beauty and exquisite pro- 
fusion of wit. The company, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Farren, H. Wigan, 
Neville, and Clayton; and Mesdames 
Fawsitt, Rhodes, and Oliver do 
credit to the characters so cleverly 
delineated by the great dramatist. 
It requires no small dramatic ability 
to render such subtle and refinedly 
ironic réles as those of the two Sur- 
faces, Lady Teazle, Uncle Oliver, 
and Sir Peter Teazle. The screen 
scene is very effectively rendered, 
although latterly, from over confi- 
dence perhaps, some of the actors 
have fallen into the habit of going 
through their parts in a mechanical 
manner, which might be improved 
upon. The scenic appointments are 
good, and the long run the play has 
gone through speaks volumes for its 
appreciation by the public. 

At the Alhambra “The Black 
Crook” holds undisturbed sway 
since last Christmas. The cast has 
been altered since its original pro- 
duction, by the introduction of a 
part to suit Miss Amy Sheriden as 
Queen of the Little Bells, whilst 
Miss Louise Beverley has taken the 
réle of the Black Crook in the place 
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of Mademoiselle Cornelie d’ Anka. 
This accomplished young artiste 
has for some time sustained the cha- 
racter of the Princess Desirée, 
which has now been handed over to 
Miss Barrie. Mr. Harry Paulton 
aud Miss Kate Santley are the lead- 
ing spirits of the performance, and 
have much improved since the piece 
was first put on the boards. Miss 
Julia Seaman gives a very clever 
representation of the fiery African 
Princess Dika, and when we take 
the whole, with its lively songs, 
its magnificent scenery, and _ its 
unrivalled ballets, the Alhambra 
will well repay a visit. Much of the 
success of this theatre is due to the 
unceasing efforts of the manager, 
Mr. John Baum, who, with the care 
of two places of entertainment on 
his shoulders, succeeds in attracting 
and amusing audiences at both. 

A dreary attempt at imitation of 
Dickens’ style and originality of plot 
and language has been made at the 
Globe Theatre, where Mr. Montague 
had for some time previously been 
entertaining his patrons with Lord 
Lytton’s “ Lady of Lyons,” and the 
inimitable farce of “ Box and Cox.” 
The house has been handed over to 
the performance of a new and do- 
mestic drama, by Mr, G. R. Walker, 
originally called “ Sithors to Grind,” 
but which appellation has been 
changed for “ Coming Home.” It 
is a very mild work indeed, and 
although it may strike the un- 
sophisticated as a curious combina- 
tion of pseudo wit and elaborate 
“ word painting,” as a drama, and 
a work of literature, it leaves much 
to be desired. Mr. Walker has 
evidently got hold of one of the 
many admirable holiday stories pub- 
lished now-a-days, and recollecting 
some of the passages, has been 
brought to believe that they were 
ideas of his own, whilst in real truth 
they have been given to the winds 
of publicity long ago. ‘To make his 
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play more easily understood, but 
with the resuit of proving the cor- 
rectness of our criticism, he publishes 
a prologue, in which he endeavours 
to gain the sympathy of the audience 
by the description of a scene, sup- 
posed to be heart-rending, but 
transformed into a burlesque by ex- 
aggeration. Here is the intended 
tit-bit :— 


“August, One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Two. A sunny lane in Yorkshire. 
Looking down upon it, over many terraces 
and rich meadows, and beyond it to the 
cornfields and many-coloured hills that 
fade into the clouds, a quaint old mansion 
with a hundred golden suns for eyes. Inthe 
lane, clinging to each other, two orphan 
boys; lonely, friendless, and hungry. 
They have agreed to separate and seek 
their fortunes, and have divided their 
few copper coins. ‘Good-bye, Tom, oh, 
good-bye!’ ‘Good-bye, Joe; perhaps 
it isn’t for long; turn your face. God 
bless us both!’ Tom breaks away, and 
Joe is left sobbing wildly under the sha- 
dow of the bank; and when he goes on 
his lonely way through a slit in the corn, 
the quaint old mansion is getting on its even- 
ing frown, and glaring after him with a 


hundred blood-red eyes.” 

Such a scene would be very pretty 
indeed, if described by a master pen, 
but the “prentice hand” of the 
author has spoiled it, in the same 
way as he has ruined his drama, by 


improbable positions which border 


We 


on impossibility in real life. 


-have the two brothers, one of whom 


becomes very rich, whilst the other 
remains a poor grinder, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood to one an- 
other; the tinker in daily intercourse 
with the daughters of the wealthy 
man, without the improbability sug- 
gesting itself to the author that such 
meetings could not have taken place 
without the relationship being dis- 
covered, especially as they bore the 
same name. ‘There is vast dif- 
ference between a Christmas sketch 
and adrama, and Mr. Wa!ker seems 
to have forgotten this. Comparing 
his prologue and his play, the former 
is far the better of the two. Had it 
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not been for the admirable acting of 
the performers, for Mr. Saker's able 
rendering of the part of Joe Stam- 
mers—made a character by the his- 
trionic powers of the actor, after 
having been left imperfect and with- 
out life by the author—for Mr. J. B. 
Howard, Miss Marie O’Berne, and 
Miss Maggie Finland’s devout efforts 
with the soulless réles they had to 
sustain, the whole would have been 
a failure. As it is, the quality of 
the acting may attract the audiences 
which the play itself is far from me- 
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Materials for a History of the Reign 
of Henry VII. Edited by Rev. W. 
CampBELL, M.A. Vol. I. London: 
Longman & Co.—The publication of 
the ‘Chronicles and Memorials of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the 
Middle Ages” is a work of such vast 
national importance, that it would be 
difficult, indeed, to over-estimate its 
value. It was highly creditable to the 
Government that first sanctioned the 
publication, and the name of the late 
Master of the Rolls in England will 
always be associated with the origin 
and progress of an undertaking which 
he mainly contributed to promote, and 
in the success of which he took a 
lively and watchful interest. So also 
did the Master, who presided over the 
Rolls’ Court in Ireland, when this 
great work was originated. ‘ Alpha- 
bet ” Smith, as his burly and inveterate 
political antagonist nick-named him, 
was fully alive to its importance, and 
zealously promoted it, as far as lay 
within his own sphere. The result is, 
that we have a national publication, 
edited by learned and accomplished 
scholars, who are selected solely for 
their fitness; and some idea may be 
formed of its magnitude and value 
when we state, that it is intended to 
comprise all the available materials for 
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riting ; and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Walker will take the criticisms 
he has met with as they are meant, 
kindly, and with the view of point- 
ing out to him the errors into which 
he has fallen ; and by avoiding these, 
he may yet succeed in placing before 
us a work which will have the ap- 
proval of both the critic and the 
general public. We have been told 
that “ Sithors to Grind” was en- 
thusiastically received in the pro- 
vinces. All we can say to this is, 
“ poor provincials |” 
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history that exists from the first cen- 
tury of the Christian Era to the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

It would have greatly retarded the 
work if a strictly chronological order 
had been followed in its publication. 
This, accordingly, has not been done; 
but the volumes have appeared as com- 
pleted, and already a flood of light has 
been let in to illumine the dark sources 
of national and local history. What 
would cost the historic student a life- 
time to search out, read, compare, 
translate, transcribe, and digest, is now 
presented to him in the authentic form 
of faithful copies of the original docu- 
ments exhumed from the dark nooks 
and vaults of Record Offices, and 
carefully collated, classified, arranged, 
and indexed. Thus, the publication 
possesses the highest possible value as 
a storehouse of material for the his- 
torical and legal inquirer. 

The present volume is only the first 
of what must prove a very interesting 
and important series. It contains the 
public memorials relating to the first 
year only of the reign of Henry VIL, 
who obtained the crown of England as 
the reward of his victory at Bosworth, 
August, 1485. He reigned twenty-four 
years, and, although, as the Rev. Mr, 
Campbell notices in his introduction, 
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there are few reigns which have 
hitherto supplied the inquirer with such 
scanty materials, still the reign of 
Henry forms a memorable turning- 
point in the history of England, and 
the records that are extant concerning 
it will be found to contain ‘a most 
valuable and minute mass of informa- 
tion,” because they will comprise the 
facts of this reign’s history. ‘No 
sentiment or speculation,” says Mr. 
Campbell, ‘‘ can interfere with their 
intrinsic worth. They remain photo- 
graphed, as it were, from the truthful 
and time-worn originals; and the 
future historian of this critical and 
momentous reign will find in these 
volumes a brief practical chronicle of 
a practical age, without the excitement 
of warfare or romance, under a king 
seeking for power by personal aggran- 
disement, and a people wearied and 
worn by turbulence and tyranny seek- 
ing to develope for themselves a peace- 
ful civilization.” 

This volume may be considered as 
merely introductory to those that are 
to follow, yet it is not the less impor- 
tant and necessary on that account, for, 
as the editor observes, its essential 
value consists in the introduction of 
names and places destined hereafter to 
play an important part in the history 
of the reign; and he continues ;— 


“Beyond this there are papers con- 
nected with such subjects:of interest as 
the attainder of former enemies; the 
rewards of former friends of the new 
king; the state of ecclesiastical affairs ; 
the cost and management of the royal 
household, the personal expenditure of 
the king and queen; the rigid and busi- 
ness-like economy practised by Henry 
from the first; the topography of the 
country ; and many most valuable addi- 
tions to the philology of this period of 
our language; besides those which will, 
to the editor’s mind, be more interesting 
than all, the many apparently insignificant 
traits which unconsciously, and in spite 
of his parsimonious and almost puritanical 
reserve, as Mr. Brewer so forcibly expresses 
it, unfold the private character of the 
extraordinary and deeply politic man, from 
whom the great and brilliant dynasty of 
the Tudor sprang.” 


We may add that this volume is 
supplied with a very ample and care- 
fully prepared index. 
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Facts, Not Fairy Tales. By Henry 
Dunn. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co,— The title of this work is 
rather fanciful, considering that it is 
composed of some brief notes on 
Matthew Arnold’s essay, ‘‘ Literature 
and Dogma.” Mr. Dunn is not un- 
favourably known for the ability’ he 
has displayed as a theological writer. 
The present notes, he says, were 
written for the use of a class of young 
men, and at first intended for private 
circulation only, and had that intention 
been adhered to, we cannot venture to 
affirm the world would have been 
seriously a loser. Supplementary to 
the notes on Arnold, are some com- 
ments on an article in a recent number 
of a contemporary, but the best praise 
we can bestow on Mr, Dunnis, that he 
appears desirous of cultivating a free 
spirit of inquiry, while he writes with 
candour and calmness, and without the 
controversial virus theological discus- 
sion is so apt to beget. Those who 
desire to become more intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Dunn’s views 
— do better than consult the work 
itself. 





A Satire on the Times. By RoBert 
JOSSEYLN, St. Louis, U.S.—This is an 
American production; it originally 
appeared in the Southern Quarterly 
Review, and is now reprinted in popular 
form for more extended circulation. 
Assuredly the author does not mince 
matters. If his poetic genius was only 
equal to the apparent sincerity of his 
desire for a thorough regeneration of 
the political and social life of his 
country, then indeed, he would rival 
the fame of Juvenal or Pope. ‘* Who- 
soever tells the truth about his country 
and times must not,” he says, ‘“‘ expect 
the applause of his contemporaries.” 
Yeta ‘‘strong conviction of the general 
demoralization of all classes in politics, 
religion, and morals, and the necessity 
of a thorough reformation to avoid 
impending ruin,” impelled him, he 
declares, to brave public opinion, and 
give publicity to his poem. He does 
not claim for it any high merit as 
ee it is plain talk in plain 
{nglish verse, which all can understand, 
if they do not appreciate.” ‘The picture 
he draws is certainly very dark and 
repulsive, yet, he says, that truth would 
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warrant one darker still. In this he 
has the sanction of Dr. Bledsoe, the 
editor of the Southern Quarterly, who 
in first publishing the satire, describes 
it as ‘trenchant and powerful,” while 
perhaps some of his readers may deem 
it too severe, but he says :— 


“Tf so, the impression will arise, we are 
persuaded, from detached parts or pas- 
sages only, and not from the poem con- 
sidered as a whole. Indeed, xo human 
language or imagination could give more 
than a faint and feeble idea of the awful 
corruption of the times. In private life there 
is, we rejoice to believe, much real virtue 
and piety. But how is it in public life ? 
Can any patriot or philanthropist con- 
template the spectacle which this presents, 
without a feeling of unutterable loathing 
and disgust? Is not bribery and corrup- 
tion, open and unblushing, the order of 
the day ? Do they not stalk abroad, and, 
with brazen front, raise their hideous heads 
in proud contempt of an enfeebled public 
opinion, which fails to resent and rebuke 
the assault as it deserves to be resented 
and rebuked? The most disgusting 
feature of all is, that our own once blessed 
country has been sunk in this wide, 
sweltering mass of corruption, as in a 
continent of filth, by pretended patriots 
and philanthropists. No lash can be too 
severe for such creatures.” 


There can be no doubt as to the 
general demoralization that at present 
pervades, overshadows, and contami- 
nates the political and social life of 
the United States. This is confessed 
by American writers themselves. The 
‘*model Republic,” in fact, is now 
more a model of vice in every form 
than of virtue in any. But we must 
let our author speak :— 


“ There was a time—how grand the scene 
appears 

To muse historic, smiling through her 
tears !|— 

When heroes struggled for a place and 
name 

Among the nations ; 
came, 

World-circling and undying; when arose 

The young Republic, ’midst the pangs 
and throes 

Of revolution, and the dormant right 

Of Government by numbers, not by 
might, 

Of largest liberty conjoined withlaw, 

Asserted, struck earth’s tyranny with awe. 

The right maintained by bloody sacrifice, 

And freedom won, the pearl above all 
price, 


and when glory 
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With reasonings, calm and strong, and 
high debates, 

Was formed the love-bound union of the 
States— 

Of sovereign States, co-equal and intact, 

While Heaven's choicest blessings crowned 
the act.” 

But the picture is changed. With the 

great fathers of their country, have 

departed their patriotism, their purity, 

and their wisdom :— 


“Gone are the men of noble heart and 
brain, 

The Great Republic’s founders. All in vain 

We scan the spreading Empire to behold 

A single statesman of the days of old— 

A single patriot, whose only aim 

His country’s welfare and an honest fame. 

Corruption reigns. Assurance stalks 
abroad, 

Defiant of the laws of man and God. 

From high to low—if high and low there be, 

Where scoundrels differ only in degree— 

The deadly taint prevails; the putrid mass 

But struggles, each the other to surpass 

In crime and wantonness, till nature 
writhes 

With pain, and wonders if aught good 
survives. 

If virtue lives, she shuns the public gaze, 

In fear and sorrow spends the weary days, 

With few to sympathize, and none to 
praise. 

God help the land, so reprobate, so curst ; 

When will his thunders on this Sodom 
burst *” 


President Grant is depicted, in vehe- 
ment and indignant verse which we 
do not care to quote, though we do 
not mean that its vehemence should be 
taken as a measure of its truthiulness. 
As we do not believe, however, that it 
would be possible to libel the senate or 
house of representatives, either separ- 
ately or collectively, we may give our 
author’s opinion concerning them :— 


“And what the Congress but a brawling 
mob, 

A banded ring to speculate and job ; 

Open to bribery, courting an advance 

Coquettishly, its favors to enhance, 

Like practised courtezans; a lawless 
league 

For plunder by connivance and intrigue ; 

Wide-mouthed with fulsome cant of 
brotherhood 

And equal rights for every race and blood, 

While given to drunkenness and beastly 
lust, 

And trampling constitutions in the dust, 

And wielding, in the sacred name of law, | 

The vilest despotism the world e’er saw,’ 
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The extracts we have given will enable 
our readers to judge of the spirit in 
which this satire is written. Its merit 
as a literary composition is another 
thing. It certainly contains some 
terse and vigorous versification, and is 
unsparing in its pictures of national 
vices. In such a work we do not 
generally look for the fascinating con- 
ceptions of the imagination, which 
true poetic genius brings in aid of 
graceful and polished satire, and which 
is not the less pungent and effective 
because it is graceful and polished. 
In evidence of this we might refer to 
Johnson's London, which we are dis- 
posed to regard as the most perfect 
satire in our language—a model at once 
of beauty and power. 


The Franciscan Monasteries and Irish 
Hierarchy of the 17th Century. By the 
Rev. C, P. Meenan, M.R.IL.A. Fourth 
edition. Dublin: James Duffy, Sons 
& Co.—Four years have elapsed since 
the first edition of this work made its 
appearance. Well received at the 
time, a second, and a third edition 
followed, and now we have a fourth 
edition, considerably enlarged by the 
introduction of much new matter. 
Apart from its being an ecclesiastical 
history of the Franciscan, and, indeed, 
of many other monasteries in Ireland, 
and of the Irish prelacy during the 17th 
century, this work contains much to 
interest and amuse those whose tastes 
are for family history. Every Irish- 
inan, be his creed—political or religious 
—what it may, must take a deep 
interest in the history of that monastery 
(the Abbey of Donegal) where ‘The 
Annals of the four Masters” were 
compiled. Father Meehan, however, 
in the text merely gives a translation 
of what are known amongst the learned 
as the Noctes Lovanienses, the Louvain 
Manuscripts, a copy of which he pro- 
cured from the Burgundian Library in 
Brussels. The reader has here no 
trouble in tracing through pages of 
incomprehensible stuff before he comes 
at an inkling of what it is all about. 
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The curtain rises, so to speak, with the 
first line, and we find ourselves carried 
at once back through 250 years to the 
16th of August, 1617, to the library 
table of the Franciscan convent of 
Louvain, and listening, with a Father 
Purcell, to a narrative told by the 
provincial of the Friar’s minor, Father 
Mooney, a soldier who had once fought 
under the banner of the great Earl of 
Desmond. The Abbey of Donegal was, 
we are told, founded in the year 1474 
by the wife of O’Donel, prince of Tir- 
connell, who brought thither a colony 
of Franciscan monks from the Abbey 
of Ross-Errily, near Headford, in the 
county of Galway. The saddening 
story of the O’Neils and O*’Donnels, 
and the successes of James I, the 
romance of the Earl of Somerset, the 
Spanish Armada, of the loves of Mabel 
Bagnel (rivalling those of the Bride of 
Lammermoor), of her marriage with 
O'Neil, of Tyrone, of her unhappy 
love, of her misfortunes, and of her 
death in 1596, are clothed with a 
melancholy and most affecting interest. 
In the description of the Monastery of 
Multifarnam, much is told of the Dela- 
mars, and of the Nugents of Delvin 
and Donore. The history of the 
Monasteries of Kilcrea and ‘limalogue, 
of Moym, Ronerick and Kilconnell, is 
replete with interesting information on 
public and private matters. Of course, 
we meet with much learning concern- 
ing the great house of Clanricarde 
in the description of the Galway 
Monasteries of Creevela, of Kevelebar, 
and of Ross-Erilly, near Headfort. We 
select this latter monastery out of a 
number, inasmuch as this grand old 
abbey has lately been partly restored, 
and its history written by a member 
o the Irish Bar.* Father Mooney 
thus describes that once celebrated 
convent whose ruins, even now, cover 
over half an English acre, and whose 
lofty bell-tower, cloisters, confessionals 
and altar-arches, windows and holy- 
water fonts, are as perfect as when 
the place was last inhabited :— 

“ Another house,” says Father Mooney, 


Barrister-at-Law. Of this work Father Meehan says:—“ Mr. Burke has written an 
admirable volume, which describes the vicissitudes of Ross-Erilly minutely and grace- 
fully. This work, published by Ponsonby, Dublin, is charmingly illustrated, and 
entitles this distinguished lawyer to the gratitude of his native province.” 
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who was provincial of his order, “‘ where 
I spent some days during my visit to Con- 
naught, pleased me almost as much as 
did that of Moyne. I now speak of the 
beautiful and spacious church and mon- 
astery of Ross-Erilly—or, as it is called by 
the Irish, Ros-Irial—which is situated in 
the diocese of Tuam, and within eight or 
nine miles of that ancient city. Who its 
founder was I have not been able to ascer- 
tain, but there can be no doubt that it was 
erected for Franciscans, in the year 1351. 
Never was a more solitary spot chosen for 
the habitation of a religious community 
than that on which Ross-Erilly stands; for 
it is surrounded by marshes and bogs, and 
the stillness that reigns there is seldom 
broken, save by the tolling of the church- 
bell, or the whirr of the countless flocks 
of plover and other wild birds that fre- 
quent the fens which abound in that 
desolate region. Another remarkable 
feature of the locality is that the monas- 
tery can only be approached by a cause- 
way paved with large stones, over an 
extent of fully two hundred paces, and 
terminating at the enclosure, which was 
built, in 1572, by Father Ferrall MacEgan, 
a native of Connaught, and then provin- 
cial of the Irish Franciscans. He was, in 
sooth, a distinguished man in his day, far- 
famed for eloquence and learning, and 
singularly fond of Ross-Erilly, which he 
used to compare to the Thebaid, whither 
the early Christians fled for prayer and 
contemplation. He died in our house of 
Kilconnell, where he made his religious 
profession, and there he awaits the resur- 
rection—peace to his memory ! 

“‘ As for the church of Ross-Erilly, it is, 
indeed, a beautiful edifice; and the same 
may be said of the monastery, which, 
although often garrisoned by English 
troops during the late war, is still in 
excellent preservation. Cloister, refectory, 
dormitory, chapter-house, library, and 
lofty bell-tower, have all survived the dis- 
asters of that calamitous period; but, in 
the twenty-sixth year of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the friars were forcibly expelled 
from their beloved retreat, and monastery 
and church were, by a royal ordinance, 
granted to an Englishman, who laid sacri- 
legious hands on our altar plate, books 
and muniments, leaving us nothing but 
the bare walls and rifled tombs of our 
benefactors. 

“It was not long till the friars returned 
to Ross-Erilly, for that great and good man, 
the Earl of Clanricard, took pity on them, 
and, having purchased the grantee’s 
interest in the monastery, restored them 
to their venerable abode. Henceforth the 
community of Ross-Erilly consisted of six 
priests and two lay brothers, who laboured 
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indefatigably for the repairs of the sacred 
edifice, until Daniel, Archbishop of Tuam, 
at the instance of Sir Arthur Chichester, 
then Lord Deputy, drove them out once 
more, and caused thealtars to bedemolished. 
In justice, however, to Archbishop Daniel. 
who was deeply learned in the Irish lan- 
guage, I must say that, although author- 
ized to arrest the friars, he did not do so, 
but rather sent them privately word that 
he was coming, and that they might have 
time thus to save themselves by flight.” 


It is gratifying to find that the 
Catholic provincial here pays tribute to 
the liberality of Archbishop Daniel,a pre- 
late of the Protestant Church. He then 
proceeds to show how the Catholic 
Earls of Clanricard supported the 
crown of England against the queen’s 
Catholic and Irish-catholic Spaniards : 


‘‘How strange,” interrupted Father 
Purcell, “that the Earl of Clanricard 
should take such interest in the safety of 
our poor friars! and the present earl (the 
sixth earl) was dubbed Richard of Kinsale 
for the services he rendered the English 
when they besieged the Spaniards in that 
town.” 

“Tis, alas, too true!’’ replied the pro- 
vincial: ‘‘and, indeed, the Anglo-Irish 
nobles always sided with our enemies— 
nay, and induced multitudes of the Irish 
themselves to swell the ranks of our 
oppressors. Withal, it would be unjust 
to deny the De Burghs that gratitude 
which our order owes them ; for they were 
always among the best and most distin- 
guished of its bencfactors. Put let me 
resume, and conclude what remains to be 
said of Ross-Erilly. In 1604, the munifi- 
cence of Richard of Kinsale enabled the 
community to repair the monastery and 
church, which, as I have already told 
you, was considerably dilapidated during 
the late war.” 


On the whole, this work is very 
creditable to the anthor, It is natural 
that father Meehan should ‘sighing 
look through the waves of time” to 
those days when Franciscans flourished 
in Ireland; due allowance must be 
made for prejudices of various com- 
plexions that almost necessarily arise 
in the mind that ponders much on the 
strifes and animosities of the past. In 
this way judgment becomes influenced 
and warped. When such prejudices do 
not interpose, and the true historical 
bias of his mind is allowed to assert 
itself, our author will be found instruc- 
tive and agreeable, a judicious observer, 
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and a trustworthy authority. Taken 
apart from the drawbacks alluded to, 
the work is exceedingly interesting, 
and must be considered a valuable 
contribution to Irish history. 


The Religious History of Ireland, 
Primitive, Papal, and Protestant ; includ- 
ing the Evangelical Missions, Catholic 
Agitations, and Church Progress of the 
last half-century, by James GODKIN, 
author of ‘Ireland and her Churches,”’ 
&e., 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 313. London: 
Henry S. King & Co.—There are few 
gentlemen better qualified than the 
author of this volume to discourse on 
the religious history of Ireland. He 
has devoted studious attention to the 
subject, as his previous writings testify. 
The present volume cannot be con- 
sidered polemical, either in a theologi- 
cal or political sense, but rather aims 
at supplying a judicious, suitable, and 
attractive review of past polemics. In 
this way he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a very interesting and read- 
able work—not in itself a history, 
but a pleasant, instructive commentary 
on historical events of the highest im- 
portance, not only in themselves, but 
also in their consequences. His views, 
it must be admitted, are generally just, 
and his observations impartial, while 
his judgments, pronounced without 
asperity, are fully justified by the evi- 
dences he adduces. His work is thus 
well calculated to be generally accepted 
and useful. 

The comments of our author on the 
brief but disastrous period, during 
which a true policy of ‘* Home Rule” 
flourished, when James II. played the 
part of King in Dublin Castle, are ex- 
ceedingly just, and not without signifi- 
cance at the present time. The 
Parliament convoked by James to meet 
on May 7, 1689, was essentially Roman 
Catholic, and all moderate councils 
were discarded :— 


“The House of Commons which was 
elected consisted almost exclusively of 
Roman Catholics. | Tyrconnel had given 
lists of the names he wished to have chosen, 
with the writs, to the returning officers. 
Scarcely any but Roman Catholic electors 
dared to show their faces, and these were 
so few, that in some counties they did not 
exceed ten or twelve. In the leading 
cities, such as Cork, Limerick, and Galway, 
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the numbers qualified under the new 
charters did not exceed twenty-four. Of 
the 250 members who took their seats, only 
six were Protestants. In the speech from 
the throne, James invited the Parliament 
to take the Act of Settlement into consider- 
ation, in order to redress the grievances of 
the old proprietors. The debates are de- 
scribed as ‘all rant and tumult.’ Judge 
Daly, a Roman Catholic, an honest and 
able man, could not refrain from lamenting 
‘the indecency and folly,’ with which the 
members of his Church carried on the 
work of legislation. Those gentlemen, 
he said, ‘ were not a Parliament ; they were 
a mere rabble ; they resembled nothing so 
much as the mob of fishermen and market 
gardeners who, at Naples, yelled and threw 
up their caps in honour of Massaniello. It 
was painful to hear member after member 
talking wild nonsense about his own losses, 
when the lives of all, and the independ- 
ence of their common country, were in 
peril.’ These words were spoken in pri- 
vate, but some tale-bearer repeated them 
to the Commons. A violent storm broke 
forth; Daly was ordered to attend at the 
bar. But just when he was at the door, 
one of the members rushed in, shouting 
‘Good News ! Londonderry is taken!’ The 
whole House rose, all the hats were flung 
into the air, three loud huzzas were raised. 
Every heart was softened by the happy 
tidings. Nobody would hear of punish- 
ment at such a moment. The order for 
Daly’s attendance was discharged’ amid 
cries of ‘no submission! no submission ! 
we pardon him!’ Ina few hours it was 
known, that Londonderry held out as ob- 
stinately as ever.” 


With respect to the measures that 
found favour with this Parliament, 
they present a strange incongruous 
jumble of a policy, apparently dictated 
by an enlightened liberality, combined 
with the most detestable injustice. 


“Among the first of the Acts passed was 
one purporting to grant entire liberty of 
conscience to all Christian sects. Of this 
proceeding Mr. O’Connell was accustomed 
to boast, and the fact was, at the time, 
triumphantly proclaimed as an answer to 
James’ Protestant enemies in England. 
But, unfortunately, the same wind that 
carried the tidings of toleration across the 
Channel, carried also the evidence of in- 
sincerity and double dealing. A single 
law worthy of Turgot or Franklin seemed 
ludicrously out of place, amidst a crowd of 
laws which would have disgraced Gardi- 
ner or Alva. An Act which prepared the 
way for these was one annulling the au- 
thority of the English Parliament in Ire- 
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land. This was quickly followed by pro- 
scriptions and confiscations on a gigantic 
scale. The personal estates of absentees 
above the age of seventeen were transferred 
to the King. By one sweeping Act the 
greater part of the titles was made over 
to the Roman Catholic clergy, the existing 
incumbents being left, without one farthing 
of compensation, to die of hunger. A Bill, 
repealing the Act of Settlement, and 
transferring many thousands of square 
miles of territory, was bruught in and 
carried by acclamation.” 

It was said by Henry Grattan that 
the followers of James, ‘though 
papists, were not slaves; they wrung 
a constitution from him before they 
accompanied him to the field.” But 
had the tide of battle turned other- 
wise than it did at Derry, the Boyne, 
Aughrim, and Limerick, the Roman 
Catholics would have been the first to 
experience how worthless their boasted 
constitution was when it interfered 
with the despotic disposition of a 
moody, selfish, and superstitious tyrant. 
James, indeed, like all the Stuarts, 
detested ‘ constitutional liberty,” free 
institutions were intolerable to him, 
and anything like patriotic Parliament- 
ary action was an abomination he 
could not endure. The highest con- 
ception the Stuarts could form of the 
functions of a Parliament was that it 
should confine itself to the registration 
of their decrees, and impose taxes to 
provide the ways and means for their 
extravagant, corrupt, and profligate 
expenditure. Janes was a true Stuart, 
and felt sorely vexed that his Parlia- 
ment would insist on an absolute will 
of its own. He complained that he 
had to comply with and endure many 
things that were bitterly distasteful to 
him—that he ‘had fallen into the 
hands of people who would ram things 
down his throat.” 


“ Among the things,”’ says Mr. Godkin, 
“ which, it seemed, they rammed down his 
throat, was the issue of base money, by 
which he conceived he could get rid of his 
financial difficulties by calling a farthing 
a shilling. Pots, pans, knockers of doors, 
pieces of old ordnance, were carried to the 
mint, coined, put into circulation, and 
declared to be a legal tender in all cases 
whatsoever. A mortgage for £1000 was 
cleared off by a bag of counters made out 
of old kettles. Legal redress was out of 
the question. If the base money was 
refused, the soldiers that kept guard ut the 
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shop door carried off the traders to the 
Provost Marshal, who cursed them, swore 
at them, locked them up in dark cells, and 
by threatening to hang them at their own 
doors, soon overcame their resistance. 
This plundering tyranny made a deep 
impression, and one of the most damaging 
associations connected with ‘ Popery’ 
during the subsequent age of Protestant 
ascendency, was James’ ‘ brass money.’ ” 


From this essentially ‘‘ Home Rule” 
House of Commons no remonstrance 
emanated against the iniquity of the 
‘* brass money.” But, nefarious as was 
the system of plunder and ruin caused 
by imposing such a coinage wherever 
the authority of James and his Parlia- 
ment extended, more nefarious still was 
the Act of Attainder, which transcended 
all their other infamies. Of this law, 
described as ‘‘a portentous law—a 
law without parallel in the history 
of civilized countries,” our author 
says :— 

“ A list was framed, containing between 
2000 and 3000 names. At the top was 
half the peerage of Ireland; then came 


baronets, knights, clergymen, squires, 
merchants, yeomen, artisans, women, 


children: no investigation was made. Any 
member of Parliament who wished to rid 
himself of a creditor, a rival, or private 
enemy, gave in the name to the clerk at 
the table, and it was generally inserted 
without discussion. Days were fixed for 
attainted parties to surrender ; and if any 
one failed to appear on the appointed day, 
though his doing so might be a physical 
impossibility, he was to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered without a trial, and his pro- 
perty was to be confiscated. He might be 
bed-ridden, he might be ‘in prison, in the 
West Indies, in France ; but it was all the 
same. If he did not appear, he was to be 
put to death whenever he could be caught, 
and his estates forfeited. This was the 
case with Lord Mountjoy, who was, at the 
time, a prisoner in the Bastile. Not a 
man of the proscribed had been heard in 
his own defence. And, lest the king 
should be inclined to pardon any of them, 
an Act was passed restraining the preroga- 
tive of mercy, so that any pardons granted 
after November, 1689, of persons who had 
been sentenced to death without a trial, 
should be absolutely null and void, Sir 
Richard Nagle came in state to the bar of 
the Lords, and presented the Bill, with a 
speech worthy of the occasion. ‘ Many ot 
the persons here attainted,’ said he, ‘ have 
been proved traitors by such evidence as 
satisfies us. As to the rest, we have 
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followed common fame ! 
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No public writer, who values his own 
reputation, would now dwell on such 
infamous transactions as the above, 
merely for the purpose of perpetuating 
civil and religious animosities, The 
lessons of. history have far other pur- 
poses to serve, but to learn them aright, 
we must begin by having the candour 
to admit that there are always two 
sides to a question. Those who frame 
and carry out any particular line of 
public policy, and those who oppose it, 
see from different points of view. Im- 
partial judgment has regard to both, 
weighs adverse opinions and reasonings, 
and thus is led to admit charitable 
pleas in extenuation, without neces- 
sarily compromising justice and truth. 
If, then, we are compelled to admit 
that there was much in the previous 
policy of English adventurers in Ireland 
to exasperate and madden a down- 
trodden people, we must, after such 
atrocious proceedings on the part of 
James and his Parliament, evince equal 
candour in admitting the full force of 
Mr. Godkin’s observations when he 
says :— 

“ After legislation like this, we cannot 
be surprised at the determination with 
which the Protestants fought in Derry, 
on the banks of the Boyne, at Aughrim, 
and Limerick. Manifestly there was no 
cruelty which these Protestants embodied 
in Acts of Parliament and carried out in 
their subsequent policy, which could not 
be justified by an appeal to the conduct 
of James’ Parliament in Dublin, and the 
vindictive tyranny of the Catholic govern- 
ment of that day.” 

This is doubtless true, in so far as 
one wrong can be taken to justify 
another; but such a policy—a policy of 
reprisals—is always certain to defeat 
itself. Apart from its inherent injustice, 
such a policy is condemned by its utter 
inutility—it creates the very evils it 
would punish, increases the disorders 
it would correct, and never can be 
successful, 


While the Boy Waits. By J. Mortimer 
GRANVILLE, London: Henry Frowde, 
An exceedingly pleasant volume, under 
a quaint title, suggested by a note from 


a printer: “Sir, we require three 
sticks and a half; please do it while 
the boy waits.” The author says that 
‘something like this sort of demand 
has, from time to time, called the papers 
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of which his book is composed into ex- 
istence. They were for the most part 
written on the spur of the moment, 
and while the printer’s boy waited, to 
fill hungry columns or pages They 
are now collected as specimens of apro- 
cess which may be-described as think- 
ing in print. If they were worth writ- 
ing, they may perhaps be worth read- 
ing.” ‘There could not well be a book 
of the kind better worth reading. It 
contains thought highly condensed, and 
consequently highly suggestive. The 
subjects are. various, well selected, 
and very agreeably treated, 


John Stuart Mill and Mr. Abra- 
ham Hayward, Q.C. By W. D. 
CuristieE, C.B. London: Henry 8. 
King.—On the death of John Stuart 
Mill there appeared in the Times a 
biographical notice, which, to say the 
least of it, was equally unworthy of 
the subject and of the newspaper. In 
a sermon preached by the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke on the death of Mill, he alluded 
to the “slanderous imputgtions ’’ that 
notice conveyed, whereupo#the writer, 
Mr. Hayward, so far from faving had 
the prudence to remain under the 
shelter of the ‘‘anonymous,” avowed 
the authorship, as if, indeed, it were 
something to be proud of ; and he then 
drew up a justification of the state- 
ments contained in his notice, which 
he circulated privately in the form of 
a printed letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Brooke. In this letter the original 
offence was repeated by Mr. Hayward, 
but in a much grosser manner. Inthe 
words of Mr. Christie, he engaged 
himself in ‘ privately circulating vilifi- 
cation of a great man who is dead, and 
of the lady, his wife, also dead.” This 
assuredly is a very serious charge to 
bring against any gentleman, and the 
purpose of Mr. Christie's publication is 
to prove it against Mr, Hayward. 

lt appears that in early youth Mill 
was guilty of some speculative indis- 
cretions on the subject of population, 
and these were referred to by Mr, 
Hayward, as illustrating “the moral 
aspect of his character,” It is admitted 
by Mr. Christie that Mill, * young, 
unknowing of the world, a laborious 
and absorbed student, a precocious 
philosopher, an enthusiastic young 
philanthropist, fearless, as a youth 
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may be, of worldly consequences,” did 
believe ‘‘ it to be for the good of man- 
kind to restrain the numbers of an 
excessive population.” ‘* When a boy 
in years,” says Mr. Hayward, ‘he fell 
under the lash of the satirist by a 
foolish scheme for carrying out the 
Malthusian principle.” Now the satirist 
was Thomas Moore, who certainly 
could “lash” when he pleased, but in 
the case of the Mills, father and son, 
the satire was not so severe as Mr. 
Hayward would indicate. The lines 
ran thus :— 
“There are two Mr. Mills, too, whom those 

that love reading 

Through all that’s unreadable, call very 

clever ; 
And, whereas Mill Senior makes war on 

good breeding, 

Mill Junior makes war on all breeding 
whatever.” 


It is scarcely a fair representation to 
describe such lines as the “‘ lash of the 
satirist,’’ for surely the satire is more 
playful than severe. ‘This, however, is 
a small matter, and is only worth notice 
as showing Mr. Hayward’s desire to 
exaggerate trifles if they tend to the 
disparagement of Mill. In a similar 
spirit he asserts of Mill, that his 
** foolish scheme ” was nota ‘‘ repented 
error of his youth; it was the persis- 
tent error of his mature years.” But 
of this there is not a particle of proof. 
We have nothing to support this allega- 
tion but Mr. Hayward’s own assertion, 
and that will hardly be valued at much. 
Mill has left immortal works behind 
him. He was one of the profoundest 
thinkers of his age, and one of the 
most fearless, too; yet there is nota 
single sentence in any one of his works 
to bear out Mr. Hayward’s assertion. 
It would be out of place to discuss now 
the youthful opinions of Mill on the 
subject of population. _It is sufficient 
to say that we do not desire to be 
understood as justifying them, or the 
manner in which he sought to propa- 
gate them. The rightness or wrong- 
ness of these opinions is not the ques- 
tion; whether fraught with political 
wisdom, or justly condemnable as wild, 
visionary, and immoral, does not affect 
Mr. Hayward’s assertion, that they 
were not confined to his boyish days, 
but continued the “ persistent error of 
his mature years.” There is no proof 
whatever of this, and we are reluc- 
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tantly forced to the conclusion that 
Mr. Hayward made the statement, 
without evidence, with a view to 
illustrate unfavourably “the moral 
aspect” of Mill’s character. 

But far more reprehensible is the 
reference made by Mr. Hayward to the 
wife of Mill, ‘* He wrote,” says Mr. 
Hayward, “a succession of papers in 
the Examiner against marriage as a 
binding tie, and in favour of unlimited 
liberty of divorce.” ‘This is a positive 
assertion, and the scandalous insinua- 
tion is, that he wrote them from 
impure personal motives or impulses 
‘*when he fell in love with the lady (a 
married woman) who afterwards be- 
came his wife.” Now the assertion so 
positively, and confidently, made with 
respect to jthe Examiner 1s totally 
inconsistent with fact. No such papers 
were ever published in the Examiner 
or in auy other journal by Mill. “I 
have ascertained,” says Mr. Christie, 
‘“‘by a careful search through the 
Examiner newspaper of former years, 
obligingly made by Mr. Fox Bourne, 
the present editor of that journal, that 
there are no such papers as Mr. Hay- 
ward affirms were written by Mr. Mill 
on marriage and divorce.” So much for 
Mr. Hayward’s accuracy of statement. 

The insinuation with respect to 
Mr. and Mrs. Mill is nasty and scan- 
dalous. ‘*We all know,” says Mr. 
Christie, ‘“‘ what that insinuation 
means. It insinuates an adulterous 
connexion. Horrible are these ambigu- 
ous words, scattered against a deceased 
lady’s fame. I have been blamed by 
some well-meaning persons for using 
strong language to Mr. Hayward. I 
regard this as the worst part of Mr. 
Hayward’s letter, and I know no words 
too strong to be used in reprobation of 
this malicious insinuation. Let there 
be no quibbling. His allusion means, 
suggests, and is sure to be understood 
as imputing an improper connexion,” 
There is no doubt the world is charit- 
able enough so to understand Mr, Hay- 
wards insinuation, for that it is an 
insinuation makes it all the worse. It 
is sufficient to say that there is not a 
solitary tittle of evidence to warrant so 
scandalous an insinuation. ‘“ That mu- 
tuai admiration and devotion,” observes 
Mr. Christie, ‘‘ existed between Mr. 
Mill and the lady referred to for several 
years before her husband’s death, when 
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after a customary interval they were 
married, no one can deny. But were 
the reciprocal admiration and devotion 
otherwise than pure? Is true purity of 
devout attachment of friends, man and 
woman, impossible?” But we need 
not pursue the topic. Men who are 
prone to take a scandalous view of any 
matter that is susceptible of beingso mis- 
represented, who are always ready to 
impute impropriety, and stab character 
by insinuations, cannot be very pure in 
thought or elevated in mind, and leave 
themselves open to the observation that 
what they think they see of evilin others 
is only the reflection of their own im- 
purities. When such a person under- 
takes to illustrate “the moral aspect ”’ 
of character, we may feel quite confi- 
dent as to how the work wili be done. 
That Mr. Hayward should seek to 
depreciate the intellectual greatness of 
Mill, follows, we may say, naturally 
from the estimate he desires to impose 
on us of the “‘ moral aspect of his char- 
acter.” We would not, indeed, expect 
Mr. Hayward to appreciate Mill intel- 
lectually. His letter, if on nothing 
else, is quite conclusive and satisfactory 
on that point. Intellectual greatness, 
however, is a question about which 
men may reasonably differ, but it is not 
permissable to misrepresent the opinions 
of any man for the purpose of depreciat- 
ing him, Yet this is what Mr. Hayward 
has done in so far as his words have 
any meaning. Mill, he says, ‘‘ was the 
apostle of the philosophy of unbelief, 
the philosophy which leads straight to 
materialism.” These are cant phrases 
to which no sensible meaning can be 
attached, and Mr. Hayward obviously 
uses them to excite the odium theologi- 
cum in favour of his views against Mill. 
This is still a great resource with some 
critics. It was more powerful and tell- 
ing than the most profound logic at one 
time, but now it is injurious only to 
those who employ it. We should very 
much like to know what sort of philo- 
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sophy it is ‘‘ which leads straight to 
materialism,” and, also, how a philoso- 
phy which so leads can be properly 
called a ‘‘ philosophy of unbelief?’ We 
can fully understand the venom in Mr. 
Hayward’s statement -- the insinua- 
tion is palpable enough, but he should 
learn to express himself more correctly. 

John Stuart Mill was a credit to his 
country and age. His intellectual 
greatness is best attested by his works, 
His genius lives in them—it is inde- 
structible. Surely a compiler of bio- 
graphical notices might better employ 
his*industry than in. raking up the 
youthful indiscretions of opinion of a 
great mind, and of a warm pure heart, 
merely to serve the ignoble purposes of 
vilification and detraction. To appre- 
ciate a great man aright, and do justice 
to his character, it assuredly is not ne- 
cessary to identify ourselves with all his 
opinions or actions. Because we may 
dissent, and widely too, from some of 
the philosophical and political opinions 
held by Mill, is that a reason why we 
should refuse just appreciation to his 
genius, and pass without condemnation 
scandalous aspersions on his memory ? 
Mr. Hayward was not required to give 
his admiration to Mill, to approve 
of his opinions, applaud his philosophy, 
or reverence hismemory. On the con- 
trary, he might, if he pleased, do the 
very reverse, without exposing himself 
to censure. But there isan honourable, 
conscientious, obligation on all men who 
criticise the life and opinions of others, 
and against which Mr. Hayward has 
sinned grievously—not to assert as true 
what is directly the reverse, not to 
make statements that are incapable 
of proof, and not to attempt to do in- 
directly, and by dastardly insinuation, 
what dare not be imputed openly. In 
this respect Mr. Hayward has acted 
very unworthily, and in vindicating the 
memory of his friend, if Mr. Christie 
has been severe, we must admit the 
provocation was great. 
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A BUNCH OF GRAPES. 


Buncu of Grapes, thee painting Zeuxes, 
Tempted birds to leave their young, 
Pining for thy juicy rapture 
Where the cruel canvass hung. 


Bunch of Grapes, sleeps pealing laughter 
In the ambush of thy veins 

Sleeps a roaring glee, like thunder 
In the cloud, before it rains, 


Bunch of Grapes, thou creed, thou paean 
Eucharist, and shout, and song, 

Bleed, by bleeding heal the wounded, 
Bathe the weak, baptize the strong. 


Bunch of Grapes, transfigure Nature, 
Alchemist, turn Night to Noon, 

Tear the crape off Care, lest darkness 
Should eclipse the harvest moon, 


Bunch of Grapes, thy lightning conquers 
Shade of cypress, sheen of bay, 

Who that drinks thee thirsts for glory, 
Who that knows thee fears for clay ? 


Bunch of Grapes, what feuds like panthers 
Lie all crouching in thy flame ; 

What a spring of sacred secrets, 
Heard in Faith and told in Shame, 


Bunch of Grapes, the lover gently 
Cooing in a nest of dreams, 

Sees green fragrant isles Elysian 
tising from impurpled streams. 


Bunch of Grapes, may young-eyed Bacchus 
Thee around my tomb entwine ; 

River Life runs pale with sorrow, 
fiver Lethe red with wine. 


ROBERT BATSON. 





